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PREFACE. 



Among the remarkable political events which have 
recently transpired in this country, few are more 
characteristic of the rapid progress of opinion in 
recent years than the formation of a Ministry com- 
prising in it nearly, all the men of most distinguished 
talent who have borne a share in those political con- 
tests which have finally led to the reconstruction 
of the British governing and legislating bodies in 
accordance with the ancient theory of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This remarkable coalition Ministry is now in 
powe** «^nd its existence is regarded by many as 
marking a s^eat epoch in the political history of our 
country, in which the old barriers of class and party 
rivalry are seen to have at length given way, super- 
seded entirely by the new and purer principles of an 
age of progress. 



lY PREFACE. 

It is believed that, at such a period, a series of 
Biographical and Historical Sketches of the Members 
of the Government cannot fail to be valued as an 
acceptable contribution to our current literature, and 
a permanent record of an event which will probably 
hereafter take a prominent place in the history of 
BHtlsh politics. The work has been prepared with 
care, and, it is confidently believed, will be found to 
contain an accurate and impartial sketch of all the 
distinguished Members of the Administration, now 
united under the Earl of Aberdeen in conducting 
the Government of the British Empire. 

LoNDOir, Agra 18, 1853. 
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THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

Gkorge Ha3iilton Gordon, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
Viscount Formartin, Baron Haddo, Methlic, Tarvcs, 
and Kellie, all in the Scottish peerage, created in 1682, 
and first Viscount Gordon of Aberdeen, in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, created in 1814, was bom at 
Edinburgh in 1784. His father, Lord Haddo, died 
before he succeeded to the peerage, and the present Earl 
himself succeeded to the honours of the family while 
yet a minor, on the death of his grandfather in 1801. 
The family is a very ancient one, having branched oft* 
from the Dukes of Grordon at an early period, though, 
owing to the imperfection of the family records, which 
were in great measure dispersed or destroyed during the 
troubles in the north and wars of the Covenant, the 
exact period cannot be ascertained. Up to that time 
the representatives of the house bore themselves stoutly 
and bravely, as became feudal barons in those days, 
fighting occasionally for the king, and obtaining their 
share in those forfeitures and confiscations which pressed 
so heavily upon the fortunes of the Scottish barons, in 
the turbulent annals of the Scottish kingdom. In the 
year 1640, the family was represented by Sir John 
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Gordon of Haddo, wlio eamed the baronetcy from 
Charles I., by his bravery and conduct at the batlle of 
TnrrifF, in 1642. In the following year he defended the 
houae of Kellie against the Coyenanters, but, overborne 
by nambers, he was forced to capitulate, and was car- 
ried off prisoner to Edinbnrgii, where he was lodged fbr 
secnrity in a portion ol the nave of St Giles' Cathedral 
there, from whence he was, in 1644, dragged to the 
market cross, and beheaded. The place of liis impri- 
sonment has since been marked off as a separate choxch 
— the Cathedral being divided into three such churches 
— and till very recently the church prison was known 
bj the common people of Edinboi^h as " Haddo's Hole." 

In accordance with the unrelenting rancour with 
which both parties pursued their opponents at that 
time, Sir John Gordon was not only pat to death, but 
all his oetatcs were forfeited. They were restored to 
his family, however, on the restoration of Charles II,, 
and the honour and reputation of the house was carried 
higher than ever, by Sir George Gordon of Haddo, who 

B created Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, with the 
'i titles we have enumerated, in 1682. Ho re- 
signed his office before the Revolution, to which, accord- 
ing to the old Toiy principles of the famUy, he was 
no friend, and he retired to his seat in the country to 
avoid taking the oaths of ftllegionee to King William. 
On the ascension of Qncen Anne, however, he took the 
oatlis and his seat in Parliament, where he was one of 
the opponents of the Union. He died in 1720 at tlio 
age of eighty-three. 

His descendants soon mellowed down from the Tory 
prindples of their ancestoi-s snfflciently to become good 
friends to the Revolution settlement, and even bo far 
confiinnod to the temper of the times that they aban- 
doned tlie Episcopal form of religion, for which stout 
old Sir John had suffered and died, and joined the Pres- 
byterian Church, of which the present Earl la a consci- 



entiona member, twing the first Prime Minister of Eng- 
land since the RevolutioQ that has not been a member 
of tlie Episcopal Charch. 

Tlie Earl ■was sent to Harrow School, where, a few 
years afterwards, bis fntnre colleague and chief. Sir 
Robert Peel, also entered. He removed in dne com^ 
to St John's College, Cambridge, wbere he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1804. Bnt he did not spend the 
whole of those years in college ; on the contrary, hav- 
ing EQcceeded to the title by the death of his father 
while yet a minor, the Earl proceeded in ISOt on a 
course of continental travcL Had this occurred a few 
years before, it is probable that the yonng lord woald 
hare proceeded on what was then popularly known as 
" the grand tour," that is to say, an escnmion through 
the principal parts of France, Italy, and Germany, with- 
out visiting which it was then hardly thought that a 
yonng Englishman's education conid be complete. But 
at this period war waa raging on the Continent, which 
sealed those conntriea against the intrusion of the inha- 
bitants of the British islands, and compelled them either 
to remain at home, or to seek other scenes for the gratifi- 
cation of their travelling propensities. Lord Al>erdeen 
chose the latter alternative, and before he had attained 
his twentieth year, he proceeded on a tour tlirough the 
classic lands of Greece, thns setting the example which 
Lord Byron afteiwards imitated, thongh in his URual 
mocking hmnonr he ridicnled the fashion which he had 
been fain to follow. B.4 spent some time in that COQU- 
ti7, visiting the scenes which had impressed liis imagi- 
nation in the course of his stndies, and drinking deep of 
the inspiration which they were fitted to import. How 
deeply he entered into the associations connected with 
these lands, breathing as they did the spiiit of freedom, 
Ba well as the'air of a classic and refined taste, may be 
gathered horn the fact that, on his rctm-n to his own 
country, he founded the Athenian Society, the funda^ 
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lucutAl condition of which was tiint uo one should be s 
member who bad not visited Greece. In fact, for the 
lime, Greece seemed with his lordship to be a mania — 
tlie subject of all hie Btndies — the test in his mind of 
the talent of his contemporaries; and this it was pro- 
bably which prompted Lord Byron to give him a place 
iu his " Eagtish Barda and Scotch Be\iewers^ in the 
well-known lines descriptive of the writers in the Edirt- 
ItuTgk Review; — 



It may seem strange that the yomig Tory nobleman 
should be coupled with the coadjutors of the great 
northern organ of Whiggism ; bnt the fiict was that his 
lordship had been induced to write a revievr of Cell's 
Topography of Troy, which shewed great knowledge of 
the subject, and evinced to what excellent nses his 
jiirdship had turned his travels; and this one fact was 
oaite enough to induce Lord Byron, who was then rnn- 
iiiug a muck against eveiy one that had acgnired dis- 
liiiction in the coontry, to drag Lord Aberdeen within 
the reach of his savage muse. 

Ail his contemporaries did not regard him with the 
same contempt. His talents and accomplishments had 
long before this time niado a strong impression upon 
those of his coontrymen who were best qnalified to 
fonn an opinion; and in 1806, at the general election 
which ensued on the accessioa of the Wiiigs to oSice, 
which they held for so short a period, his lordship wns 
(■jecied one of the six.teen representative peers which 
Scotland is entitled by the Articles of Union to send to 
Parliament. In our days this is not reckoned a very 
high honour, for there are now so many of the ancient 
nobility of Scotland who have been also called to the 
honours of the British peerage — his lordship himself 
among the rest — that there are not many more than 
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the " sixteen " who are without British titles. Bat iii 
1806 it was otherwise. The leading statesmen only, or 
those families who had long played a conspicuous part 
in the history of both countries, possessed English titles 
as well as Scottish ones ; the candidates for the Scottish 
election were consequently numerous, and it argued , 
no little merit in the youthful nobleman to have earned 
for himself, in his twenty- second year, the votes of a 
majority of his compeers. The honour once gained was 
never afterwards lost. He retained the confidence of 
his constituents till it pleased his sovereign to take him 
out of the list of simple Scottish peeis, by conferring on 
him the title in the British peerage of Viscount Gordon. 
When Lord Aberdeen entered political life, the pre- 
vailing opinions of the day were what we are now 
accustomed to call High Toryism. The Whig pai*ty, 
which had been in the ascendant from the accession of 
the house of Hanover till the beginning of the reign 
of George HI., had from that latter period been coii- 
denmed to a long exclusion from influence and office, 
and the breaking out of the French Revolution, with 
all the horrors and atrocities consequent upon that 
event, had still farther weakened the party, by detach- 
ing frx)m it various influential names^ who, frightened 
by the overthrow of thi'one and aristocracy, believed 
that it was the duty of all good subjects to combine in 
order to stay the rushing torrent of democracy. It is 
true, that just at the period of Lord Aberdeen's entrance 
into Parliament, a gleam of prosperity opened upon the 
Whig party, by Mr Fox and Lord Grenville being called 
to power on the death of Mr Pitt ; but the decease of 
the great Whig statesman speedily followed that of his 
rival ; and George IH., taking advantage of some mis- 
understanding on the subject of the Koman Catholic 
d^ms, dismissed the Grey and Grenville ministry, which 
had been reconstructed on Mr Fox's death, and restored 
the Tories to office with the Duke of Portland as Prime 



Minister, and Mr Spencer Perceval ns Cliancellor of the 
Escbeqner. Up to this time there bad been good hope 
of the itoman Catholic iiuestion being amicahlj' settled. 
The advent of this ministry ivaB the occasion of the 
pnblic mind being excited on the qnestion, and of a pre- 
, jadice being ronsed on the subject, which did not sub- 
side for more than twenty years afterwards. It woTdd 
be vain to deny that the pnblic mind at that time sided 
with the Tories and ^ainBt the Wliigs, boih on the 
qnestion of the Catholic claims, and on the enbject of 
the war with Bonaparte, which also formed a ground of 
qnarrel between tke two parties, whatever might have 
been the feeling in the conntry in 1789. When the 
Bevolntion first broke ont, it is nndeniable that the 
abolition of the nobility, the imprisonment and th^ 
decapitation of the king, and the reign of terror which 
was, inaugnrated nuder Robespierre, hod filled the minds 
of all men of property with dread and deteatntion of 
the condnct of the French, and with a determination 
never to make peace with a paity that was capable of 
Bach atrocities. When Robespierre and his coadjutors 
were put down, and Napoleon attained to the foremost 
place in the French nation, bis grasping ambition, and 
his evident determination to subject all the kingdoms of 
Enrope to his sway, had mach the same effect npon the 
popolar mind in England, and the war was popnlar 
thronghont the whole eonntiy,^ It ia not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that the Earl of Aberdeen, sprung 
aa he was jrom a family that had already signalised 
itself in his native country by opposition to the popnlar 
will, should have identified himself with the current 
opinions of the day, and Ijccome a fii-m supporter of 
the Perceval ministry. He did not at once, however, 
assume a, prominent position in tlie House. A certain 
modesty and retiring disposition prevented him at first, 
as it has prevented him ever since, from intruding him- 
self upon Ilia comiieers more than was absolutely neees- 
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sary. Hence he remained for about five yeora i 
Honse without taking any other part than supporting 
by his vote the policy which he approved. At the 
beginutng of the session in the year 1811, however, be 
■WM chosen by the ministry of the day to move the 
address iu the Honse of Lords, in answer to the Prince 
Begent's speech. This, we believe, was the first o 
sion on which Lord Aberdeen ventured to address tbeii | 
lordships. 

From that period his talents attracted the notice of i 
the Government, and accordingly we find Mm two years 
afterwards employed iu the diplomatic service of his 
conntry, and a task of considerable delicacy aljotted 
to him, which shews the confidence that was even then 
rqKised in hint. The disaEtrone iasae of Bonaparte's 
Kns^an invasion, which had tal^en place in the preced- 
ing year, coupled with the nniuteiTuptcd success of 
Lord Wellington in Spain, began to inspire those who 
had hitherto most despaired of Enropean independence 
with the hope that after all it would be possible, by a. 
combined effort, to shake the great conqueror from Jiis 
dominion, and to free the world from his power. 
really Russia and Pnissia had entered into a league, I 
offensive and defensive, against the French Emperor 
England had never ceased her opposition when all other 
powers succumbed, and was not behind hand in the 
new combination ; bnt it was still felt that the work was 
not complete nuless Austria also should be included in 
tbe European Conftdei-ation. This, however, was a 
task that was not easily to be accomplished. Twice or 
tlirice already had Austiia been prosti-atcd by the 
■stonishiug victories of Bonaparte, an3 compelled to 
accept peace on his own terms ; and on the last occasion 
the peace had been ratified and conflnned by the mar- 
riage of the emperor with a daughter of the imperial 
house. That alliance was still recent — it wa3 hardly 
to be expected that the Emperor Francis would at oncej 
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risk the safety of the dominions that yet remained lo 
liim, nnd perpetrate the scandal in the face of Europe, 
of entoring into a combination for the purpose of going 
to war with his own son-in-law. At the same time it 
was known that the emperor Tiore with ill-disgnisei] 
rdnctanco the loss of territory, and the various name- 
IrsB humiliations that be had been compelled to endure 
lit the hands of his imperious relation, and that bis snb- 
joctB bore still Ioee patiently the indignities which French 
invasion had inflicted on them. It was tboagbt, there- 
fore, that a, discreet diplomatist would have great infla- 
ence in detaching Austria from the French alliance, and 
Ijitn^g her with the rest of the European powers 
Rgainst tbo disturber of the general peace. This was 
the task for which Lord Aberdeen was selected, and 
the manner in which he executed it did credit, not only 
to hia own abilities, but to the discernment of the 
ministry who sent him. For a long time indeed Austria 
hesitated to take a decided step. She mustered her 
nrmics indeed, bnt she proclaimed ber wish to take up 
a nentral position, and to mediate, if possible, between 
the contending parties. It was with this view that 
Metternich was sent lo negotiate with the French Em- 
peror. He proposed, on the part of his master, to modi- 
ate for a general peace, on condition that France sbonld 
bold all the conutries to the Rhino to the north-east, 
and Savoy to the south-east. The offer was rejected 
with disdain, as Bonaparte determined not to give up 
ilie possessions bo bad acquired north of the lihlne. It 
is eaid that Metternich, who shared in tbe general 
nnxiety of bis coantrymen for a, renewal of tbe war, 
was not displeased to witness this display of imperial 
obstinacy, and that be took little pains to overcome it. 
In fact, it is sarmised that in bia diplomatic intercoarse 
with Napoleon, he proceeded not altogether without an 
nnderstauding with the young English ambassador — it 
being agreed on bolli sides that, if Nnpolcon refused 
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to liEten to their proposal, Austria sfaottld Join tho 
allies. The terms were more favourable Ihan France 
obtained afterwards, but the lion spirit of Napoleon was 
not then sufHdentlj humbled to accept of the condi- 
tions offered him ; be r^ected them with a scorn which 
was doabtless calculated on, both bj Prince Mettcmich 
and Lord Aberdeen, and Austria immediately afterwanls 
joined the allies. Tbe earl remained in attendance on 
the Austrian Emperor, with few exceptions, till the 
conclusion of the war, and accompanied tbe advance of 
the Austrian army to Paris, where he signed the Trea^ 
of Peace on behalf of England, on the first of Jime 
1814. His residence abroad at that time afforded bim 
ample oppoitanity of becoming acquainted with the 
policy and resources of Austria and other foreign states, 
of which lie made ejicellcnt use, and which qualified him 
in after years for tbe arduous post of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. It was at tiiia time also that he made 
his acqoaintance with Mettemich and other statesmen 
who snttsequcntly rose to supreme power in Germany, 
and there is little doubt tbat hia connexions with these 
ministers of absolnte power, gave a colocring to the 
policy which Lord Aberdeen, as Foreign Minister of 
England, felt it liis duty to pursue. 

Bnt this was not the only diplomatic serrice on wbich 
Lord Aberdeen was employed at that eventful period. - 
When the Emperor of Anstria was fairly committed to 
the alliance, the British Government, delighted at the 
sldll with which their Austrian minister had detached 
one of Napoleon's relations from alliance with him, 
resolved to employ him in the same delicate operation 
with regard to another. In mapping out Europe aa so 
many kingdoms for the members of bis family, Napoleon 
had bestowed Naples upon Marsbal Murat, wbo had 
married-the emperor's favonritc sister, Caroline. Mural 
was one of tho most brilliant officers in tbe grand army ; 
liis feats of gallsntry were tlie tlienie of constHiit admir- 
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ation, bat his merits were entirelj confined to his con- 
duct in battle ; tie was vain, weak, and vacillating, and 
be was nttcrlj anacqaaiated wiih political alfoirs. 
Great as his military services had nndouhttdly been, 
hJB vanity led him to fancy that even a kingdom, fet- 
tered with the conditions which Napoleon took care to 
impose, was an inadequate reward for them ; and it was 
known that he had no sooner been settled on hia 
throne than he began to munuur against the power 
which placed him there. It was thought, therefore, that 
in the general defection from the French Emperor of 
all who had been dependent upon him in his prosperity, 
the new King of Naples would not be behind hand, and 
the Earl of Aberdeen was intrusted with the task of 
persaading him to forsake his old master, in Totum for 
which the qaiet possession of his kingdom was to be 
guaranteed to him. After much hesitation and vacil- 
lation, Murat was at last persuaded to declare for the 
allies ; and by marching iiis army against Eagene 
Beauharnois, the emperor's vicegerent in Italy, who 
was at the same time attacked by the Anstrians from 
the north, Bonaparte was left to continue his death- 
struggle in Germany without the reinforcements which 
he might otherwise have derived from Italy. Lord 
Aberdeen's mission was, therefore, successful in inducing 
Marat to desert Bonaparte at that eventfpl period of iiis 
fate ; but when, in 1814, Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
and again raised the standard of defiance agamst the 
powers of combined Europe, Murat was no longer to be 
restrained by the temperate councils of Lord Aberdeen, 
who strove in vain to keep him steadfast to the cause 
of the allies, and to merit the permanent possession 
of his new kingdom. 

lu the shower ot hononrs which, at the peace, fell 
-upon all who had taken part in the war, whether in a 
military or diplomatic capacity. Lord Aberdeen was not 
lorgotton, llitlicrto he hod ouly been a peer of Scot- 
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land, and conseiiuently sat in the British Parliumenl aa 
one of the sixteen representative peers. He was now 
raised to tbe British peerage by the title of Visconnt 
Gordon of Aberdeen, by which title he now sits in the 
HouBC of Lords. 

It is more remarkable that his talents, which bad 
beeu 80 signally proved io the delicate and important 
negotiations which he had been intrusted to condnct, 
were not anew called into the service of the coontry. 
From 1815 down to the year 1828, the Earl of Aber- 
deen remained withont pablic empIo}ineut, though bis 
friends were for the greater part of the time in power. 
Ooe reason for thia is doabtless to be found in the 
retired habile of the noble earl, which have throngh lifu 
restrained him from taking the promment part in pabliu 
affurs his great attainments entitled him to do. Tbo 
cbam which he found in dpmescic society abnndsntiv 
■atistied him. He married, soon after he came of age, the 
d«ogljter of the first Marquis of Abercoiii. That lady died 
in 1813, audit Is reasonable to suppose that grief for her 
loss liiniished no small motive in inducing him to secli 
refoge in the bustle of active lifc^ and in the novelty of 
foreign scenes, which his diplomatic mission afforded. 
In 1815 he married a second time, the object of hia 
choice being the widow of Visconnt Hamilton, and 
mother of the present Marquis of Abereom. It is very 
probaWe that the domestic enjoyments which were thus 
opened to him, made him less heedful of the stormy 
secnes which were taking place in political life about 
the same time. It is well known tljat the peacs 
which was ushered in by the decisive battle of Water- 
loo was no sooner established, than tbe English people 
began to give expression to the dissatisfaction witii 
whicli they had lonn regaided the condnct of affaire. 
The taxes which hail been imposed for the prosecution ~ 
of the war had been l>onie impatiently enough, but 
still in tho liopf iliat the return of peace would fi'ee 



them from these lieavy burdens. When pcac« came, 
however, it was found that many of tlie war taxes were 
still to 'bo kept up, while the cessation of war involved 
also the eessation of many branches of commerce, of 
which, til) now, England possessed the nionopolj. But 
more than, this, the old ideas of parliamentnt? reform, 
-which had been fostered ou tlieir first appeanmce bj 
ancb men as Pitt and the Dnke of mchmond, hut which 
had been checked t<j the disastrous coarse taken hj the 
French Eevolntion, now resumed their full sway over 
the minds of the people. They coutd no longer, how- 
ever, as formerly, count upon the sympathy of their 
mlors. The npper classes were thoroughly frightened 
by the turbulent scenes ariabg from the excesses of 
an mu«Btniined democracy that had passed almost be- 
ton their eyes in France, They clung to the idea of 
authority as the tme secret of government ; and they 
saw in the smullest concession to the popular will the 
advent of anarchy and bloodshed. The Goverment of 
the day shored in the same foeling, and they stood pre- 
pared to resist with a strong hand every attempt made 
by the people at Isrge to obtain, even in the most legi- 
timate manner, a redress of their grievances. On the 
Continent similar scenes were enacted on a Gtjll 
wider scale. The people, both in Pi-ussia and Anstria, 
bad been stimulated by their sovereigns to take up 
cause of national independence, by the pro- 
B that when the soil of their fatherland was freed 
from the foot of a foreign invader, a cciDstitational go- 
Ternment should be inaugurated as the reward of th^ 
courage and fidelity. Animated by these hopes, the 
people everywhere flew to arms ; but when they had 
pCTformed their part of the contract to the letter, the 
promised reward was withheld. Tlie Continent was 
ruled on more absolute principles than ever, and the 
people found that all their heroic sacrifices had been made 
Foremost among tlie adiuu'eva of these royai 
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breaches of feith naa tlie celebratecl (liplomaliet, Prince 
Metternioh, wbo, from, that time fornarU, became the 
confidential adviser of FranciB, Emperor of Austria. 
An alliance, denominated the Holy, was formed between 
Anetria, Eussia, and Prussia, the scarcely disgniaed 
ol^ect of which was that each power should lend aaaiBt- 
ance to the other in wai-a of internal difisension in their 
dominions, as well as to keep the other naljons of 
Europe from qnarrelling with the monarcha imposed 
upon tbem at the Confess of Tienoa. Tliongh England 
was not ft party to tbis ti'eaty, yet Lord Castiereagli, 
who was then at tbe bead of afiairs, signified his con- 
correjice in the objects to bo attained ; and it has 
generally been believed that Lord Aberdeen, tbongh iir 
B private capacity, gave his hearty concurrence to Ihft 
same scheme. Indeed, there are few things which 
more strikingly mark the progress made by statesmen 
of all classes in this conntry since Iho period referred 
to, than to contrast tbe Earl of Aberdeen of 1815 
with tbe Earl of Aberdeen of 1853. 

This sj'stem of repression, by which tbe Continent 
was held enchained, was broken in upon by the foreign 
ministry of Geoi'ge Canning, who, though serving under 
a Tory ministry, was the first to abandon the harsh, 
nnyielding, and unpopular policy of that party. By the 
system he porsuNl, the influence of the Holy AUi- 
asce was cETectually crippled, and a line of policy 
adopted in relation to the eventful changes which after- 
wards took place on the Continent, such as arerted 
tbe risk of their involving Europe in a general war. 
The policy which he pnrsncd was little acceptable 
to many of tbe Tories wbo had been trained up in the 
school of Perceval and Castlcreagh, but the Earl of 
livorpool, wbo was then prune minister, was weak 
md mdolcnt, and allowed bis own wishes to be orer- 
jiy the energetic genius of his subordinate. Hence 
, that thongli complaints were numcioua, there 
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was no Echism in the parlj till tlie illuesa and snbse- 
qacnt death of Lord LiTcrpool, in 1826, broke up the 
Cabinet, of which he had for several years been the 
nominal liead. Then was made visible to ail men the 
rent which had be«n going on for years, and gradually 
weakening the great Toiy party which for more than 
two generations had swayed the destinies of England. 
C.inuing was called to the premiership; the greater num- 
ber of his colleagues, and among them Euch influential 
men as the Date of IVellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
rcfnsed to serve tinder him, and the great majority of 
tlie Tories approved of their decision by at once going 
into opposition. There was nothing left for Canning 
bat to throw himself into the arms of the Whigs, who, 
with a few exceptions — the most prominent among tlio 
dissentients being the great Earl Grey — came to his aide, 
and their leaders accepted office nnder him. Among 
Ihe members of the Tory party who crowded to tlic 
opposition side of the House on Canning becoming 
prime muiist«r, was the Eart of Aberdeen, thns testify- 
ing that up to that period bo bad not adopted those 
principles of Liberalism which bod begnn to leaven his 
party, and which, in after years, were destined to woi-k 
sach remarkable changes npon them, and npon him 
not the least. 

Canning died in 1837, having hold the office of pre- 
mier not quito six months, too short a period to measni'c 
his capacity for mtbg the people of England. AAer a 
feeble and abortive attempt on the part of his Cabhiet 
to maintain themselves in office under the presidence of 
Lord Goderich (the present Earl of Ripon), tlio idea was 
given up as hopeless. The Cabinet dissolved itself 
without veutnring to face Parliament ; in the beginning 
of 1848, the Duke of Wellington, for the first and last 
time, became prime minister of England, and it was 
nndcr his auspices that the Earl of Aberdeen made his 
delittt it official litb. No snrei" evidence of the liigh 
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n in which the great though unobtrusive merits 
of Lord Aberdeen were held by that keen discemer of 
diRracter can be given than the fact, that, though new 
to olSciol life, the dalte at once intrusted to his keeping 
the highest offices of state. At first, indeed, he waa 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; but, 
before many months Ijad elapsed, a change took place, 
and Lord Aberdeen was installed in the office by which, 
it is probable, he will be b^t known in history, that 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs. The office 
at that timo wns no sinecure. He had scarcely been 
iiiet&llcd in it when he found himself in a position 
singolarly embarrassing and disagreeable — that of hav- 
ing to apologise for and acceiJt the responsibility of 
transactions which his predecessors had anthorised, but 
of which he did not approve — we allude to the " unto- 
warf affair" of the battle of Navariiio. 

For sevei-al yeare previous to tbc time of which we 
arc now Bpeaking, there had been waged a feeble and 
limgaishing war by the Tarks against tbe Greeks, 
u ho, after long years of oppression, had at length j'e- 
\olteKi from the Moslem sway. There was neither 
vjiloor nor skill Lb tlie condatt of the war on either 
side ; but, on the other hand, the most extreme cmclty 
was praclised by both parties upon the wretched pri- 
MUjCcs who fcU into their hands. Tedious and incon- 
dnsive as the war Lad been, the advantages, on tlie 
whole, inclined to the side of the Greeks; and the other 
powers of Earope were'safficiently inclined to allow the 
insurgents to flght out their own independence, till the 
Sultan, finding his own effisrts to reduce his rebellious 
SQbjects ioefiectual, called to his aid his powerful vassal, 
Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, whose foi-ees, both 
milittLry and nnval, Cir snrpassed in discipUne and 
^efficiency those of Tnrkcy. The Greeks were unable 
' make head against the sti-ong reinforcements tliat 
■,tlins broui;!)! agniiist tliem, and their submission 
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appeared to be inevitable, when llie great powers of 
Europe — England, France, and Russia — entered into a 
convention tu secure ttie independence of the classic 
Uud. This waa in the premiership of Cuuuing, and 
under his angpices the tliree powers sent forth a con- 
joined fleet, which it was thought would overawe the 
Turkish and Egyptian forces from proceeding to farther 
extremities. The fleet, nnder the command of Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington, found the Turkish fleet anchoi'ed in 
the Bay of Navarino ; and as the alleged demonatration 
did not (Tighten the Tnrks as was expected, the blafl 
old admiral at once proceeded to blows, entercd'tbe 
bay, engaged, and in a very short time annihilated the 
fleet wbicli the Turks had been at such pains and ex~ 
penso to fit out, The news of this engagement was 
received with great enthusiasm in England ; and if the 
Canning ministry had remained is office, there is no 
doubt that enthusiasm would have been echoed by the 
Government: bnt the Dnke of Wellington and his Fo- 
«igtt Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, looked very coldly on 
the whole affair, and in the royat speech with which the 
session of that year was inaugurated the battle was de- 
scribed as " an untoward event " — a phrase which gave 
great offence at tbo time, and became the subject 
of general ridicule. The ministry, however, carried 
out the engagements into which their predecessors 
bad entered, and the independence of Greece was 
secnred. 

Another case which still more strikingly illustrated 
the coldness and apathy with which Lord Aberdeen 
at that time looked upon the stmggleB of the people 
on the Continent to secure for themselves the advan- 
tages of constitutional government, occurred soon after- 
wards. 0ns consequence of the Peninsular war had 
been, that the royal family of Portugal, having fled before 
•Tunot's invasion of their country, and taken refuge in 
thck magnificent colony of Brazil, it had been enbse- 
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qncntly ecttlcd that, on the death of the reigning 
monarch, Braz3 should he separated from its dependence 
on Portngal, and erected into a separate atat«, under 
the title of the empire of Brazil ; that the king's oldest 
son, Don Pedro, should reoiab emperor ; and that the 
kingdomofFortngal should be confeiTed on his daughter, 
Donna Maria, on condition that Khe should maiTj her 
undo, Don Uignel, a dispensation of the Pope to be ob- 
tained for tliat object ; and that Portugal itself should be 
&v0UT«d with a constitution. These tei'ms were amic' 
ablf arranged, and apparently agreed to bj all parties. 
But Don John of Portugal having died alwiit this time, 
when the seheme was to be carried iuto elTect, Don 
Miguel, who happened to be in Europe, proceeded to 
Lisbon, seized the throne, reimdiated his contract 
wUh his niece, and when Donna Maria, who was but 
a child, come over to Europe to espouse her uncle, 
be refused to permit her to land. At the same time 
Don Miguel repudiated the constitution, as well as the 
marriage; and backed up chiefly by the clergy, and 
secretly (as was understood) by the despotic powers on 
the Continent, he announced his intention to nile as 
absolately as his predecessors had done before him. 
Donna Maria, on being refused permiasion to land is 
Portugal, proceeded to England, where the Government 
had gnaranteed the fulfilment (k the treaty; but on her 
Mends applying at the Foreign Office she fbmid that 
Lord Aberdeen was altogether indisposed to intei'fere, ' 
dther by word or deed, but allowed the usurper quietly 
to retain possession of the throne. Nay, he went farther, 
forwhen thoDuiioof Tei'ccira, a staunch friend of Donna 
Uana and of the causa of constitutional government, 
proposed to raise a twdy of men in this country in^rder 
to recover the throne for the queen by force of ormB, 
the Earl of Aberdeen interfered, and reftised to allow 
aay such enlistment to proceed. The cause of Donna, 
Maria was thorefore postponed for some time, and did 
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not nssnme a cheering prospect till auotlier Mitii^tij had 
been installed in office. 

It wonld be absurd to deny that tliis policy was in BOtoa 
degree adopted in conseqnence of the Foreign Secretary's 
gjTnpathy with the views of the ministera of Angtria 
and Hussia, whose ac^naintanc* he had made during hia 
residence abroad, and whose principles of action he wa« 
at that time induced to adopt, so far as they could ba 
adapted to the action of a tree state. On the Other hand, 
it would be unjust to deny that mnch of it also liad its 
fonndatiou in a, principle which his lordship adopted 
eftriy, and to which through the whole course of his Ufa 
he has steadily adhered — the principle of non-interfer- 
ence in the internal aiFairs of foreign states. That prin- 
ciple was in itself entirely at variance with the principle 
sought to be established by the Holy Alliance, which was, 
that every state ought to interfere and pat down popular 
iosnrrections wherever tbey might occur; and in the 
uoble lord's abandonment of that principle, if he eve, 
ontcrtaJned it, will be found the brist excase for the in 
difference with which he seemed disjiosed to look on 
and see the fairest opportanity for the establishment of 
freedom in Europe crushed before his eyes, without lift- 
ing a hand or s|>eaking a word in its defence. Bat in 
dealing with this principle of non-interference, one mnst 
carefnlly distingnish between it as interpreted by Lord 
Aberdeen and the same principle as interpreted by hia 
- snccessor Lord Palmerston. By Hie latter, non-inter- 
ference meant abstinence from taking np arms on behalf 
of any one of two contending parties, — it did not pre- 
vent interference by advice, encouragement, and in 
every possible way short of actoal warlike assistance; 
by the former, non- interference meant exactly what it 
professed to be, an absolute neufrali^ between contend- 
ing factions, leaving each to tight out their battle as 
they best might, and keeping this country in a position 
uuoguiJU wiiicliQvei' side sliould gain tl\e victory. 
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Of this a notable example otcurred in the year 1S30, 
ill the memorable case of tlio French Bevolntion. The 
three days of July swept from the throne and the soil 
of Prance the femily which the Dnke of Wellinglon and 
his Foreign Secretary had in former times exerted tbem- 
sdves so much to place there ; and for a moment it was 
tiioDght that the old quarrel would be renewed, and 
that Europe would once more arm in defence of tho 
Bonrbous. It was but for a moment, however. As 
soon aa the forms of diplomatic etiqnetto wonld aliow, I 
the BngUsh Government signified their recognition of 
the throne which had been erected on the barricades ; 
and the promptitude with which Lord Aberdeen took 
thia step had a powerful effect iu inducing the despotic 
courts of Europe to take the same course. In onr days, 
when France has exhibited an almofjt protean versatility 
in its change of govenmieuts, all of which have been re- 
cognised as soon aa they were formed, tliis promptitude 
on the part of Lord Abei*deen may be thought nothing 
wonderinl, but it must be recollected that this wau the 
first example of the kind, and it was considered at the 
time ae a gi'eat stretch of liberality. 

While thus occnpied, as it might be thonght, to tlio 
fall stretch of hia powers, on grave and Important ques- 
tions of foreign policy. Lord Aberdeen was not altogether 
nnmindM of the questions of domestic intei'cst which 
were leas within hia province, bnt in which he took a 
lively intercut. The first of these wad the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. These atiitntes, wiiich had 
been originally enacted iu the reign of Clinrlea II., pro- 
vided that no person shoaid accept of place under the 
Crown, or of any office in the gift of a munieipal cor- 
poration, unless he had first taken the sacrament accord- 
ing to the form prescribed by the Church of England. 
The object of the laws when fii'st brought forward was 
to pnt a slop to the plan which seemed then to be enler- 
lained by the monarch of filling the offices of atnte : 
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all the corporatioDs iu the kingdom with persons of the 
Boman GtUholic Tcligion. It was looked apon aa a step 
necessary to the pecoUnr circumsULnces of those times, 
aud as such it had beea carried, with the entire q)pro- 
bation of the Nonconfonuiat party, tjiongh they, as well 
as the Homan CatlioUc^ were thus esclnded fi'oia all 
partjcipatioq in civil and mnnicipal honours. But whe>' 
the exigency of the occasion passed away the ChuroU 
of England was nnwilUng to quit the power she had 
obtained, and the Test Acta, though often complained 
of, remained in full force long after the presumed neces- 
sity had wholly ceased. Their weight fell chiefly upon 
Dissentors, for the Goman Catholics were comparatively 
few in municipal towns ; and as to the offices of state, 
it was not to be supposed they could attain to these 
when they were at the time wholly excluded from 
Parliament itself. The repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, therefore, and Catholic Emancipation, were 
two wholly distinct qnestioixs, though the advocates of 
the one question were, generally speaking, the support- 
ers of the other aJso. Indeed, the only exception M 
this role was the celebrated statesman George Canning, 
who, in one of the latest speeches he nude in Parlia- 
ment, declared that whQe he was resolved to carry 
Catholic Emancipation as soon as possible, he would 
continue, as he had always done, to oppose the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

The question had frequently been brought forward by 
Lord John Rnsscll, who was on this, as on many other 
questions, the chosen friend of civil and religious liberty. 
He had always been defeated till the aession of 1S2S, 
when Mr Peel, who then led the House of Commons, 
(yppowd his motion ; but, to the surprise of oveirbody, 
the Government was beaten on the question. A Cabinet 
Council was held, and on the following evening Feel 
came down to the House and intimaKd that the Govern- 
ment liad agreed to offer no farther opposition to the 
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passing of the measure, provided that Lord John would 
cottseut to the insertioii of a proviso, declaring that 
Diaaentei'S admittod to mmiicipal or civU offices should 
not use the privilago to the injury of the Established 
Chnrcb. This was agi'eed to — the hill passed the Com- 
mons — was hrougbt up to the Lords, where it received 
the support of the memberB of the Goveroment, and 
Lord Aberdeen delivered an eloquent speech in its favour, 
ingoDionsly illustratuig the abaurdlt; of tlie old restvic- 
ttona from his owu experienae. We have already men- 
tioned tiiat hia Lordsliip was a PreshyteriaD, and us such 
he stated he had been subjected to the operation of the bill 
— eutgected to it not once only, but twice in the coarse 
of two or thi'oe mouths. When he accepted the office 
of Chimcellor of tlie Duchy of Lancaster he said he was 
called upon to take the sacrament in the Church of 
England, and he did so. Soon after he clmiiged his 
office to that of Secretary of State for Foreign Afl'au?, 
and, greatly to hia surprise, he wa^ calied upon to go 
through the same process again. Though he was by 
no means inclinod to a qualmish conscience, yet he 
did think that to be called upon twice over within so 
short' a lime to take the sacrament according to the 
forma of a Church of which he was not a member, 
neither tended to tucrease respect for the Clnireh which 
required the form, nor for himself, who was thus com- 
pelled to make religion a stalking-horse to obUin a civil 
office. It need hardly be added, that the measure was 
carried with little or uo opposition. 

Theotherquestion was that of Catholic Emancipation, 
which was settled in the following year, closing up a 
wound which had long rankled in the heart of the 
kingdom, dividing the most influential statesmen of the 
country, and arraying one portion of the United King- 
dom against the other. The settlement of that qacstion 
by the Ml coucc'sion of the right of Roman Catholics to 
sit in Poi'liametit, brought great obloquy upon the chu' 
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ijicters of the Dake of WelliDgUiu and Sir Robert Pcd, 
who, np to that year, had always hecn recognised by 
lUe Tory party a^ the leaders of the men who opposwl 
the claim. At this distance of time, it ie painfiil to 
recall the coarse and nialig;Dant calumnies which were 
levelled against these diatingnished men for whut the 
tvorld has long since agreed was an act of generoBs 
«clf-denial at the shrine of public duty, and we revert 
lo it now only for the pnrpose of stating that none 01 
those slanders were directed against the Earl of Aber- 
ileen, who — though, through his modest and retiring 
disposition, he seldom attempted to address the House on 
that or any other subject — was yet kuown to have long 
cntertaiucd a leaning towards the admission of Roman 
Cntholics. But though his character did not suffer from 
tlio coui'se he took on that occasion, it could not be hut 
that his position was sensibly affected "by it. The Tory 
liHity was brolicn np by the Catholic Emancipation Act^ 
just as, iu later years, the Conservative body was shat- 
tered by the repenl of the Com Laws. Tbe old Tories 
lost their confidence in their former champions. The qnes- 
lion of Parliamentary Befonn, wliich had slumbered for 
a while, began to be agitated with renewed vigour. 
Indeed, some of the Tories turned Radical Refonneni, 
on the ground that public opinion, if fairly repres^ited 
in Parliament, would have prevented the admission of 
the Roman Catholics ; and, in the midst of this ferment, 
two events occurred which rendered the progress of the 
new opinions UTesistible. The one was the French 
Revolution, which inflamed the popular mind to a pitch 
of enthnsiasm something resembling madness ; and the 
other was the death of George lY., which, rendering a 
new election necessary, enabled the nation to give fiill 
effect to its desires by the return of a majoiity to the 
House of Commons pledged to the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Tlie consequence was no longer doubt- 
ful. The Duke, ns Prime Minister, had declared a ' 
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til reform. The Duhe could do longer be Minister, lit 
BQBt^ned a defeat on tbe first scrions question that car 
before the new Bouse of Commons — the Cabinet re- 
signed — and Earl Grey and a Cabinet pledged to Reform 
came into offlca 

It ifl no pai1 of onr linsiness bere to go into the ques- 
tion of tbe Beform Bill, and the straggles which tooli 
place before it became law. It is sufficient to aay, that 
in these stmgglea, and in the debates which tnok place 
Dpon the measure in ail its stages, the Earl of Aberdeen 
took little share. He opposed it, indeed — as a leading,' 
member of the Tory party he could not have done other- 
wise; bntheallowedthecontroTersy itself to be managed 
by other men. He reserved himself for questions wliera 
his peculiar talents as welt as his advantages of position 
gave him a more commanding influence — on euliject's 
connected with the foreign relations of the eonntry. 
There was not wanting here ample room for his lord- 
ship's criticism, of which it Is fair to say he avaded 
hiiDself to the ntmost. His successor at the Foreign 
Office, from the moment he was installed thei'e, porsued » 
widely different line of policy li'om that which had been 
followed by Lord Aberdeen. We have already allndeU 
to the cold reception which his lordship gave in 1828 
to Donna Haria of Fortogal ; it will be sufScient here 
to state that her cause was warmly taken up by Lord 
Falmeraton, wbo unhesitatingly afforded tbe aid wlilcli 
LonI Aberdeen had declmed ; that tbe eame assistanui 
was afforded to Spain, then torn by civil war between 
tbe Constitutionalisis, fighting for the young queen, 
Donnft Isabella, and the Absolntists, lighting for her 
Buole, Don Carlos ; and, finally, that a quadrnple treaty 
was concluded between England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, in virtue of which the two former powei's 
stood engaged to fnmish aid to the coostitntionul eauHu 
in the other two kingdoms ; in consequence of which a 
legion was raii^ed in lliis eonntry for tiie sci-vice of ilia J 
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Spanish qneen, and a British sqnadron was stationed 
off the north-east coast of Spain, where the civil war 
was raging, to help the Constitutionalists, and to annoy 
the Carlists by all the means in its power. This wts 
a clear departure from the principle of neutrality which 
had regulated the conduct of Lord Aberdeen. He at- 
tacked the intermeddling policy, as he called it, of Lord 
Palmerston with great warmth, and witli an acerbity 
which seemed to savour of personal animosity. Dis- 
cussions on this subject frequently took place ; the great 
debate occurred in 1837, when the foreign policy of the 
Whig Government was brought before both Houses Oi 
Parliament. On that occasion Lord Aberdeen con- 
demned the interference pursued by Lord Palmerston. 

About this time an episode^ occurred in the x>olitical 
life of the noble Earl which o^Q^fat not to be passed 
over. The Church of Scotland wasj-^in trouble, and 
the Earl, as an attached member of that Olicutsh, onder- 
took to assist her out of her difficulty. Therj^ttempt 
was creditable, and we. doubt not was made in^ good 
faith, but 'the result gave satisfaction to no party, and, 
in Scotland at least, somewhat tarnished his name. 
The difficulties of the Church arose from two sources, 
the inadequacy of her machinery to deal with the over- 
grown population, and the exclusion of the popular voice 
in the appointment of the ministers to her parishes. 
The first was the most pressing. Indeed, the latter 
had been taken by her Church courts into their own 
hands ; and in the full belief that they had the power 
to regulate all matters connected with the settlement of 
ministers, the General Assembly of 1834 enacted, that 
while the lay patrons of churches should retain their 
right to present ministers, the communicants in a parish 
should have the right to say whether or not they 
approved of the choice; and, if they dissented, theh* 
dissent, without cause shewn, should be conclusive as 
to that particular appointment. There were not want- 
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g sagacious men — and among them mnst B&wntioned I 
the dear-headed ais wel! as the lai»gc -hearted Chalmers — 
who donbted whetber the Charch had. powers by her 
own act to make anch a seriiJns eneroachment ou the 
rights of patrons, and they recommended that an act of 
Parliameat should bo obtawcd to set the question at 
rest ; bnt they were overUVKe m the private delibera- 
tions of the party by the legal authority of such men | 
as Jeffrey, Oockbnm, and Abercromby — and e 
question was allowed to rest on the authority of the 1 
Church alone, an authority which was challenged in | 
the civil courts on a very early oeoasion of the popu- 
lar privilege being exercised. Bnt the qnestion dragged ' 
along for years In the civil court, and, meanwhile, b 
more pressing question had arisen out of the verj 
success of the former. The lung dormant love of the 
Scotch people for their National Glinrch was awakened 
by tlu8 gallant assertion ou th« part of her clergym«i 4 
of the rights of the people; and, at the s; 
trumpet voice of ClialmGi's was heard Hnging clear and 1 
distinct throughout the land, proclaiming the groB« ] 
inadequacy of the ecclesiastical machincty, as set up at 
the Bcformation, to provide for a population wiiich had 
since more than doubled in amount, and calling on 
prince and people alike for the means of rescuuig the 
overgixiwn population fivm a state of utter godlessness. 
The people heard and answered, rhoiiirh tlie Government 
looked askance •^ with a liber^ty till that time unpre- 
cedented, hundi'Cda of ihonsands of poands were col- 
lected from the friends of the Chnrch — new chapels 
began to raise their spites in all directions; iu the 
pent sti'eeta of the crowded city, in the country vil- 
lage where a new population luid gathered, t^ the 
side of mnnnfiictories which were utterly unknown a 
few years before. A proposition was then made by Dr 
Chalmers that voUmtai-y and Govci-nincnt aid should 
iio divided in this way, — tliat the people should build 
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the churches aud that the Goveniment shoidd endoff 
them ; the ^i that the people were at the expense of 
erecting a charch being in his eyes a sufficient guaran- 
tee to the Government again;^ any fear of its liberality 
being abased, or of its being called npon to endow 
more churches than there was need for. Bat the 
Whigs, who were then in power, looked on the matter 
ill a different light. They could not afford to offend the 
Dissenters, who were, indeed, their chief supporters in tiie 
Scotch bargh towns, and the Dissenters were bestirring 
tliemselves with as much zeal against any grant of the 
public money to the Established Church as Dr Chalmers 
aud his friends manifested to obtain it. Hence the 
Goveniment were placed in a dilemma, and they did 
what most men do in such circumstances — they tem- 
porised ; they appointed a commission to go throogfa all 
the parishes of Scotland aud inquire into the alleged 
need of additional means of religious instracti<Hi, taking 
into account, however — what Dr Chahners and hi^ 
friends did not lay much stress on — the amoont of 
Church accommodation provided by the Dis8eitter& 
The inquiry consumed some time — the lefori of the 
commissioners was at best vague and indedsire; but 
the end of the whole matter was, that, after a Vmg and 
angry and at times an exciting series of 
tions, the Church got notiuug. Tt was whfle 
were yet in the balance, but inclining agaiBBl te 
Charch, that the Eari of Aberdeen introdDced te 
question into the House of Lords. In a ^peedi re- 
markable for the clear and lucid view it i»reseiited of a 
question which> both in. its principle and still moie in 
its technical details, must have beeni new to Ae 
aodieuce he addressed, he set foirth the claims whidi 
the Charch of Scotland had upon the Goverament, and 
ia strong and pointed terms censured the evasive eoox^ 
which the Government was following with regacd to 
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A still graver qneelioit wna at lioiitl, one in wlticb | 
Ilia lordsfiip was (o be more personally mL^ed up. 
qnGsttm of the Church's power to limit tho rights of 
patrtmngc. which we hare mentioned as licing the 
enbject of litigation in the coortB of law, was ai la^t 
brought to tiia.1, and decided against the Cfanrch ; it was 
tal^en to the House of Lords, as to the court of last 
resort, bnt the decision was there nnanimonaly c 
finned. It was found that the Church had exceeded ] 
her powers, and mast i-escind her "Veto" law. Other 
decisions on kindred questions, hut still more galling to ' 
the independence of the Church aa a Bpiritual coustita- 
tion, followed close upon the heels of tho main one. 
The Church was sorely beset, and knew not which way 
to look for deliverance. She had, indeed, been reniaj'k- 
ably nnfortnnate in !ier proceedings. Had she applied 
for a parliamentary Banctioa for her Veto Act iu 1834, 
when the nation was stiH flushed with the popular I 
notions on the EeTorm Bill, in all probability she would I 
have obtained it. But the case was altogether altered ] 
five or six jenra afterwards, in 1837 and 1838, when 
the Church and the Whigs had quarrelled, and when, 
even if disposed to aid, the Whigs, struggling for esist- 
tCDCB with a bare majority in the House of Conunons, 
had no power to originate an independent measure. 
The day for siiiritnal independence had gone by. With 
regard to extension, again, could that question havd 
been J«stponed for a few yeaia later, till the Conaerva- 
tivea Bucceded to office, and could the independence 
question buvs been settled, there is little doubt that a 
taoderate endowment would have been obta,ined. But 
It was the fate of tbo Church of Scotland never to have 
the opportnnity of presenting her claims iu fitting ti 
or to the Siting body of men. 

In lie distress to which the Church was now reduced, | 
Iho eyes of her leaders were turned to Lord Aberdeen. 
As a Conservative, and as a patron himself, ho had I 
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been opposed to the passing of the Teto 
tbe Gleiieral ABserably, hat his opposition had alwaj'f 
been conrteously conducted, end he had taken no part 
in the legal proceedings by which the rnUlity of that act 
was prononnced. Besides, Le had already shewn his 
interest in the religious condition of his natiTe conntry 
by the speech Le made on the subject of endowments — 
added to ill, the inflnential members of the Church were 
(dmost to B, man at this time the supporters of that po- 
litical party of which his lordship waa a distingnished 
leader. It was natural, therefore, that his lordship should 
be applied to on the snbject-i-most natural also that he 
fibould be willing to aid in settling this vexed question. 
Hie credit of composing the differences in the Church 
of Scotland was an honour, as Sir Hobert Peel said at 
the time, of which any statesmaa might well be prond. 
His lordship undertook the task, aud a long negoti&- 
tion took place. Both parties strained theu* ntmost to 
yield as mnch as possible to the demands of the Other. 
The Veto Act was to be given up. On the other hand, 
Lord Aberdeen was willing to allow something to the 
popular voice ; how mnch, was the great point in difl- 
pote. Lord Aberdeen proposed that the people in every 
case where they made objection should state their rea- 
ioas for doing so, and that then the presbytery shonld 
Judge whether their reasons were sufficient for the 
rejection of the presentee. But that the Chnrch l^era ■ 
would not agi'ee to ; It wonid be conferring upon the 
der^ a power which would be always liable to abnse, 
and which would be always suspected of being abused ; 
and it would be doubly odious in the eyes of tbe people, 
because, in fkct, it would be taking the power which 
bad been conferred on them by the Teto Act and con- 
ferring it on the clergy. They proposed, in turn, that 
the people should, aa Lord Aberdeen insisted, state their 
reasons for refoslng a presentee, but that those reasons, 
Whether forcible or filTOloua, should be " " 
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Lord Aberdeen liad assented to this view of the e; 
The negotialorB, on the part of the Church, came ■ 
from London and gratified their friends by the annoi 
rnent tb»t Lord Aberdeen had assented to these v 
and that the reasons of tho majority of the coimnimi 
were in all cases to be valid, even thongh, to use h 
lordsbip's own illustration, the only objection they ci 
nrge a^inst a man was that he had red hair. G 
f^oicing took place in cooaeqnence of this annoni 
ment, and great was the intereBt folt in the forthcomim 
bill which l«rd Aberdeen was to introdnce i 
Honra of Lords, embodying tho principle which ho a 
the Church party had agreed on. This i 
BpiJDg ot 1840. And in proportion to the aiiticipatioQ 
whieh had beai formed were the disgast and indJgn 
Baa tbat were f^lt when the bill actnaUy made its 
peorance, and it was fonnd that it contained, i 
ktl, the oboosions clause, that of the reasons giTdi 
by tlw parishioners the presbytery were to be judges, 
and Blight, if tbey saw fit, set aside those reasons as 
tKvolons, and ordain the presentee in the fece of a re- 
abting parish. The bill and its author were denounced 
tiiTonghoQt the whole of Scotland, not only a 
fiUmg the necessities of the occasion, bnt also as a d 
tlaet breacli of faith. The men who had been e» 
in tixe negotiations on the part of the Chnrch n 
tttlngly and ronndly declared that Lord Aberdeen had 
deedved them, and in the General Assembly which 
met that year his lordship's conduct was BDbJect to 
damndations, equally unwonted whether we i _ 
their Ktitkore or their object. His lordship defended 
lUmaelf against these imputations in the Honse of L 
wW great spHty though it mnst be owned it is dj"~ 
oureadlng the correspondence which passed between ti 
particfi, aud whloh contained the beads of the iiegotU 
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tion, not to aee Ihnt the CUnreli party had some roaaon 
for their complamtB, Probably his lordship was led, in 
his anstely to accommodote matters, nnd ia the warmth 
of private intorcoarfie, to promise more than he intended 
or felt himself able to pcri'onn, and heneo the niisatia- 
factory issno of tiio nogotialionB. The conseqnuncuB 
j/ere disastrous. The bill, thongh approved of hy a 
minority of the General Assembly, was decidedly, aoom- 
'^lly, rq'ected by the mnjorityl His lordship, eeeiiig 

good end that was to be attained by its prosecation 
throngh Parliament, allowed it to drop, and in the next 
Eession, ou being questioned whetlier he meant to renew 
his efforts for tlie aettlomeut of the qncstion, which was 
now every year drawing rearer to a crisis, lie declared 
that he had no sncli intention, giving as his reason that 
the majority of the Chnroh were evidently bent on ex- 
treme measures to which he could never give his con^ 
gent, and that while they continued to be the ruling 
body it would be useless for him to interfere. He 
jq>oie with much asperity of Dr Chalmers and other 
leading members of the Church, and it was evident that 
the reproaches which had been cast npon him in the 
{ircvlons year still ranhlod in his mind. Thns it was that 
the qncstion was allowed to find its own solntion, whidi 
took place in the year 1643, when upwards of seven 
Imndred ministers, comprising among them men of the 
highest distinction for piety, teaming, and eloquence, left 
the National Establishment, and constituted themselves 
into the Free Church of Scotland. His lordship was then 
t^ain indaced to interfere ; he Introdnced and snccoeded 
In carrying through a bill modelled on the one he had 
proposed in 1840 ; but it was then too late—the mis- 
chief "had been done — the rent in the National Charch 
was irreparable. 

Before that eataatrophe took place, the Earl of Aber- 
deen was again called to occupy a place in her Majesty's 
eenttcfls. The Whiga hiwl bcon thoroughly beaten i^ 
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tho general cloclion of 1841 — n vote of waiit of ooafl- 
dcncc in tltcni was carried by a niajoritir of aboat einety. 
Lord MelbDurae reaigucd, and Sir liobert Feci came into 
power, who immediately called on Lord Aberdeen to 
reflame hia former post as Minister fbr Foreign Affiiirs. 
His inflDcucc on the state of our relations witli other 
cotmtries was speedily feit lu drawing doser tho bonds 
of amity than Iiad been tho case np to that tune ; with 
France especially tiie difference became very marked. 
It liappened that jnst previona to his assumption of J 
ofBce, a good deal of ill blood bad been shewn between * 
the two coontries, on account of mattera arising ont of 
the French occnpatlon of Tahiti, and war was at one r 
time thoaght to bo almost inevitable. Bat the French , 
minister, M. Thiers, was dismissed a little before, and i 
M. Goizot assumed the portfolio of foroigu affitirs in 
France about the same time that Lord Aberdeen be- 
came Foreign Minister in England. Between these two , 
Btatesmen there existed the most intimate relations ; they 
corresponded rather with the unreserve of bosom friends 
than with the formBlity or irigidity of ministers of state, 
and the consequcuce was that an. alliance sprang np \x- 
twcen the two coautries more close, more intimate^ and | 
more cordial tiian had probably existed at any fonner 
period In history. The intimacy was not confined to tho 
mioiaters, it extended even to the sovereigns thcmselTes; 
and onr gracions Queen, accompanied by her Foreign 
Minister, made a visit of a few days to Lonis Fhilippe, 
at hia chateau of Eu, on tho coast of Normandy, whore- 
ehc was enteitnined for some days with all that French 
hcBpitality and ingenuity could suggest. It was amus- 
ing to observe that in tho conrae of this visit, as well 
as in his diplomatic intercourse generally, the grave and 
Bomowliat reverend bearing of tho Scotchman hud made 
a bating impresaion upon the French monarch, who not 
sed him in limgnage of great fiuniliarity, but 
t correspondence with other pai'ties, spoke of tlia . 
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r as " Ce bon Aberdeen," ft phi'a^e that 
WW afterwaidH quoted in ternia of irony against Lord 
Aberdeen, especially after it became munifeet that the 
wily oldmooarch had not allowed his alTection for eittier 
the British sovereign or hernunistertoatandia tiieway 
of gyerrcadung them in the afikir of marrying bis sc»i 
tA the Bister of the Qneen of Spain, contrary to treaties 
and to his own personal promise. Bnt this did not occur 
till towai'ds the end of his trnm of office, when he was 
again giving place to his rival, Lord Palmerston. 
Another qnestjon which he waa called upon to setde, as 
a legacy left to him by his predecessors in office, was 
the Chinese war. Lord Aberdeen fonnd the qoan'el 
begun when he entered office, and though he, in con- 
junction with the party, had disapproved of the steps 
which led to the ruptui'e, yet, as the war had beg:Qii, 
he prosecuted it vigorouely, and the result was the open- 
ing of the Chineee ports to English ti'ade, uistead of 
having the traffic conflned to Canton, where it had been 
np to that time entirely carried on. It ia right, bow- 
ever, to say, that though the grcaterpartof the warwas 
carried on and the peace concluded daring Lord Aber- 
deen's term of office, yet the merit of the whole ou^t 
to be attributed to Lord Palmerston, who had sketched 
oat the coarse which he expected hostilities would take, 
as well as the conditions of peace which ought to be 
insisted on, before he left office. That which only be- 
longs to his administration, or for which he will be 
gratefully remembered by iiosterity, was hia defiaiticsi 
of the strict boondaiy line between the British posaea- 
sions in North America and the United States, both (m 
the north-east and the norih-weat These points had 
both been left unsotthsd at the conclusion of the war of 
independence, and since, pailly because the regionB to 
which they refeiTcU wore then remote fi-om all colonis- 
ation, and seemed likely to remain so for centurieB to 
come, and partly because nu regiUar euivey uf thcui 
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bad ever been maije. It wb3, tjicrefore, jadgcd suffl- 
cienC at the time to define the district in question hf 
an off-hand referenco to a ccrtnia degree of latitude, afl. 
on one side of which should belong to Great Britua. 
Rud all on the other to the United States. Ai tha 
country came to ba gi'adually fiUed up, tJie incoDT«iit> 
ence of this vague mode of Bettlemeat became apparenb J 
Settlers Irom either aide began to encroech on the dis* 1 
pnted territory, and the necessitf for a final soli^oit sf ■ 
the question pressed every day with greater force, rht f 
aorth-eafitem boundary, as the most settled, 1 
the first question to dispose of. Lord Aberdeen nccordi* | 
ingly despatched Lord Asiibnrton, better known i 
Alexander Baring, of the prinfdy honse of Baring an 
Co., to tlie United Stat«a, where he was estenslr^ J 
known, with full powers to conclude a, definitive treatj'. T 
Lord Aahburton proceeded at once to Washington, i 
in the course of a very short time a treaty was pro* 1 
duced, eigned, and ratified, wliicii it may be hoped 
set the question at rest for ever. Lord PaJmen 
indeed, following the example which Lord Abei'deM I 
had before set hbn of carping at every measure andw^ I 
taken by his rival, attempted to throw diactedit npoa J 
the treaty, by representing that in it a tract of laaA M 
was given np to the United States which up t 
time had always been considered aa British territoiy, 
nod on the faith of that colonised by British emigrants j 
but the public was not in a temper to stick at trifles t 
the district in question was so insignificant, comparfA J 
with the impoi-tance of having tlie whole question ami* a 
caWy settled, that no response was produced througl 
ont the country, and the treaty was mtified with t 
but universal consent. The other question — that ( 
Uie nortli-westem boundary — generally known «a 
Oregon qnestion, was a. still more brilliant afTair. 
e vagne restriction to a degi-ee of latitude, withtn 
1 to the geographkal featnrcs of the conntryj 
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had been adopted ia this case ; nad though it was ad- 
mitted that the old treaties guaranteed tlie ri);hts of 
Great Britain to extend in the line indicated all the 
waj to the Fncific Oceim, yet bands of restlcsH and 
adveotoronB American pioneers were hegmning to 
occupy the coimtiT ; and there were not wanting pcr- 
BOne in the American CongreBS and Senate to propose 
that the United States shonld seize npon the whole un- 
occapied territory. On this occasion, Lord Aberdeen, 
and hia chief, Sir RolMirt Peel, gave indication, that 
thongh they loved peace, they were not disposed to 
allow the rights of England to he invaded with impu- 
nity. A resolnte bnt at the same time coniteons 
attltnde was taken op ; iho Americans were again in~ 
yited to an amicable settlement of the question, and 
after a good deal of blnster on the part of some Ame- 
rican statesmen, not excepting, it must be said, the 
president Mr Polk himself, a treaty, fairly providing 
for the rights of all parties, was negotiated, and the 
ratification arrived in this country from America jast as 
Sir Robert Peel's ministry were leaving office in 1846. 
Thns, to Lord Aberdeen may fairly be conceded tlie 
honour of having during his term of office removed all 
causes of dispute and quari-el between tiiis coontry and 
the United States. 

We have alluded to Lord Aberdeen leaving office in 
1846. The cause of that is well known to have been 
the repeal of the Com Laws, and the consequent with- 
drawal by the bnlfc of the Conservative party of their 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel's Government. It is not 
necessary to go into that question here — we allude to 
it only for the sake of introdacing an incident to shew 
how steadily Lord Aberdeen was progretuting in liberal 
views, though the nature of his office and the general 
reserve of his manner prevented him from making that 
progress clear to the House. It is well known, that 
when in Ihc spring of 1846 Sii" Robert Feel proposed 
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to bis Cabluet to repeal tho Com Lawa, the conscqiieneo I 
was that they determined to resign ; that Lord John 
Rasselt wa» then applied to, hat as he declined to tahe 
ofBce, the Peel Cabinet, with the single exception of 
Lord Derby, returned to ofGco, and carried through the 
repeat of the Com Laws. The apparent inconsistency 



a resigning office rather than 
3 day, and rc- 
r the express purpose of cav- 
t escape notice ; and Lord I 
1 the House of Lords to 1 
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of noblenaen and gentlen 
cany through a particular 
soming office the next f< 
rying that measure, did 
Beaumont put the question 1 

thoseCabinctMinisterswho WL__ __ , 

to explam, if they could, the Aoninly. Lord Aberdeen ' 
undertook to answer the question for the rest, though 
in feci he answered on!y for liimself, when he stated that 
the charge of a anddeu conversion, at any rate, could 
not apply to lum, for ho had been for many years con- 
vhiced of the injostioe and impolicy of the Com Lawe, 
and had long been anxious to have them repealed. The 
Dnexpected nature of this answer toolc their lordships 
80 much by surprise that they altogether forgot to pnt 
the same question to the other members of the Cabhiet, . 
Since liis resignation in IBiG, Lord Aberdeen has I 
pursued the same course that he did when formerly out I 
of office — seldom taking part in the debates of the 1 
House except when those debates related to foreigii j 
afiyrs. The most notable instance of this occurred in 
1850, when Lord Derby introduced a resolution con- 
cerning Lord Pahnerston'a conduct in the affair of tbo 
Greek embargo; Lord Aberdeen, who had generally 
supported ministers, on this occasion delivered a telling 
speech against Iiord Palmerston's policy, complaining of 
his intermeddling in tho aflairs of every ii ' 
effect of which waa to render England hated and 3 
despised nil over the worid. It was an able rSsmiie of I 
! in policy between himself and tho Whig W 
I, but virtuiiilj it was a repetition of the state- 
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inenta wfl hnvo already given. The ouly other qnes- 
tion on which he took part was in the Papal oggrestiitA 
of the ensuing year. Lord Aberdeen, in consonanee 
with the views entertained by the otbor membera c£ the 
Peel party, objected to aJI legislative interference with 
the Papal division of En^and into new Episcopal dis- 
tricts, and the appointment of Bomau Catholic bishops 
to those sees, on the ground that, however mnch opposed 
this might be to the feelings entertained by the people 
of England, it wan done in ™iation of no law, and that 
it would be imjnst to make an ex post facto law for the 
offence. With these exceptions, his name has fleldom 
been brought before Ife public during the last six 
years. How much his wisdom and exuellence were 
appreciated in high qaarters, howe^-cr, may be learned 
fi.-om the fact, that once and again Lord John KufieeU 
proposed that he and some others of his pai'ty should 
enter the Whig Cabinet, and that, in 1851, during the 
height of the discassions on the Papal aggression biQ, 
when Lord John Basseli resigned iu consequence of a 
reform resolution having been carried against him, tht 
statesman for whom the Queen sent to form a new 
Ministry was Jjjrd Abei-deen ; ho declined on that occa- 
fiion, but the incident praves that the idea of hia ItKtl- 
ship becoming premier was familiar to the mind of ttM 
sovei'eign before 1853, when, at the request of bet 
Majesty, and with a more general couumTenco on the 
part of the people than ever before occurred, smce per- 
haps the days of Chatham, he accepted the office of 
prime minister of England. 

While thus occupying a distingnished post in poli- 
tics, his lordship has never been numindM of those 
claims which science and art had upon him from his 
early youth. We have aheady alluded to his forma- 
tion of the Athenian Society ; we may also notice hei'e, 
tliaC in 1812 he was elected president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, which office he i-esigned in I84G. While 
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president he took a considerable part in the proceed- 
ings of that body; and in 1820 he contributed to the 
interest of their transactions by exhibiting the house- 
hold book of James I., containing varions details of the 
domestic economy of that period. In 1 822 he appeared 
before the world as an author, having published a work 
on Grecian architecture, a subject on which he had be- 
stowed much thought and research, and in which he 
was led to break a lance against Burke^s theory of the 
association of ideas, in his well-known essay ** On the 
Sublime and BeautiM." It must be owned, however, 
that the work has not superseded the *' essay" in public 
estimation. 

In person Lord Aberdeen is rather above the middle 
size, and of a spare figure, and equally plain and 
sedate in his garb and bearing. His style of speaking 
is grave and dignified, with a dash of formality; and 
his tones are somewhat monotonous. Upon the whole, 
he is a speaker idio never fails to conunand the atten^- 
tion of the House, but who is listened to rather for the 
value and importance of his matter than for the graces 
of his manner. 




TrcB stability of tlic Euglish system of governnieut, by 
Queen, Lor^ and Commons, is generally acknowledged 
"iy owing to those three Clements which, while 
preserving each some distinct privileges and separata 
'a harmonious action for the gcno- 
ral good; imd sothing tends so much to check the 
development of a jealous spirit between the two Houses, 
and of an envious feeling in the minds of the pcopla, as 
the character and composition of the House of Lords. 
In that angast assembly the majority, either in their 
own persons or in the persons of their ancestors, have 
risen from the middle classes of society. Tbe bar, the 
navy, and the army, contribnte in nearly equal propor- 
tions, and even mannfactures and sacccssfnl trade are 
not wholly nnrepresented. The door is open to praise- 
worthy ambition in whatever grade it mtty be cherished, 
and the family of Pbtty illustrates the theory that 
talents and industry may confidently look to the Britisli 
Honse of Peers for their highest reward. 

The fifth ancestor of the present Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the founder of the family, was one Anthouy 
Petty, a clothier, who early in the seventeenth centniy 
lived at Ronisey, in Hampshire. His son, William 
Petty, was bom in 1G23, and was edacated in the 
grammar-school of his native town. In his youth ha 
was remarkable for his inventive genius, and at the age 
of twelve, by attentively watching the operations of the 
ivorlimeu, ho had ar<iim*ed a cerlain proficiency both 
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did not, however, interfora with the atCammenC at 
fifteen of a fair knowledge of the Greek, Latin, and 
French lan^ages, nnd a creditable acquaintance with 
Bcomotiy and astronomy. Ho then proceeded to the 
University of Caen in Normandy, where ha maintained 
liimself from the profits of a small Etock of merchandiso, 
Ou his retnrti to England hecotei-od the navy, hnt 
i-cmaincd only n short time iu the service ; bo again 
went abroad, on the braakiag out of the civil war, 
nnd stndicd anatomy for three years at Paris nnder the 
celebrated Eobbes; and again turned his attention to 
the profits of trade for the purpose of secoriog a maiii- 
Idiancc. Under the Commonwealth ho was appointed i 
depnty-professor of anatomy to the University of I 
Oxford; and in 1C4!) he became a fellow of Brazciioss f 
College, and snbscqn^lly took the degree ot doctor ot ■ 
medicine. In 1G50 he was elected to the anatomical 
duir, and lind also the good fortune to be chosen for 
the sinccm'e office of professor of music to Greshoin 
College. At the next point in the career of this cstm- 
ordinary man, we find him in Ireland aa physiciau to 
the purliaraeatary aiiny, where, besides his pay of 
twenty shillinga a day, he was making X4000 a-year 
by private practice — no mean sum in those days. The 
tide of anccess was even then not quite at the flood, for i 
be acquired a large snm by a contract with the Govern- 
ment to eScct the admeasurement of the forfeited Iimds 
granted to the soldiei's for repressing the rebellion, and 
still farther improved his gains by purchasing soldiers' 
debentures. A considerable proportion of his savings 
nas invested with judgment in estates in that country, 
Rbich now belong to his illustrious descendant. In the 
Protector's parliament of 1658 he served as burgess 
fiir the borough of West Loo in Cornwall; but afterwards 
was disralesed from all public employments, to make 
room, probably, for other favouiites. Ho relircd to 
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Ireiimd, and on the Beiitoration was graciously it~ 
ceived by Charlea, who confen'ed on him the hononr of 
knigbthood in 1661, appointed him Snireyor-General 
of Ireland, and coDfirmed all his landed property by 
new grants to himself and ivife. In December 1667 
he died in his bouse in Piccadiliy at the age of siity- 
flve, and was buried in hia native place. He was 
the inventor of a copying instrninent for writing, 
and of a double-bottomed ship, but his fame chiefly 
rests on some admirable treatises upon political eoo~ 
nomy, especially one entitledj Pohtifol Arithmetk. 
That hia worldly condition had been greatly advauoed 
by his energy and inlelligence is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that in hia will .he estimated his landed 
estates in England and Ireland at £6500 a-year, aad 
his personal estate at ^45,000. 

By his wife Elizabeth, in her own right Baroness 
Bhelburae, Su- Wiliiam Petty left two children, Henry, 
Earl of Shelbome, who died without aurriving issae hi 
1741 ; and Anne, who, on 14th January 1692, manied 
Thomas Fitzmaurice, twenty-first Baron Kerry, and 
direct descendant of the common anwator of the Dnkea 
of Leinster, the Lords Windsor, and the noble family of 
Carew, one Otho de Windsor, a powerful baron in the 
thne of Edward the Confessor. Baron Kerry received 
the title of Earl of Kerry, and his fifth eon, John, suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his maternal nude, who has 
Just been mentioned, on condition of taking the name of 
Pet^, had the title of Earl of Shelbnme revived in iaa 
person in 1763, and waa by George the Second created 
a peer of Great Britain, by the title of Baron Wycombe. 
His son, William, married a daughter of Eari Granville 
(who was descended from the Earls of Bath and Via- 
connts Lansdowne), and was, fbr his services as prime 
minister to George the Third, elevated to the dignity of 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Wycombe, and Vis- 
Count Calne. By this mnrringe he bad two eons, Jobo 
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Henry, who survived him, and Wflliara, wlio died young; 
and, by a second marriage with the daughter of the 
Esrl of Uppei- Ossoiy, he had issue, — Henry, the present 
Marquis, and a, daughter, Louisa, who also died at an 
early age. 

Of the two sona who lived, the eldest, Lord Wycomb^ 
was, like his father, distingnished for the liberality of ] 
his opinions, at s time when any departure from the | 
strict rules of Toryism by a member of the aristocracy 
waa visited with positiye diacourteey and radeneaB, aod 
Bpolien of aa " an offensive singularity," subversive of ' 
the boet interests of the crown and country. Probably 
to tliis cause may be traced an intense love of yaclit- 
iogf which drew him away from political scenes, and 
led him to make constant voyages to and fram Ireland 
«nd the Continent. For greater convenience iu pro- 
BMtnting this favourite pursuit, he fixed hia residence 
and built a. custle at Southampton. The castle, though 
one of the largest and most costlj, vas built in sucii a 
situation, that little if any laud pertamed to it ; and the 
gardena, which were magnificently laid oat, occupied 
tlte site of 8ir William Potty's house and patrimony, 
Ksd composed the original estate of the Petty family, 
St Bomsey, some ten or twelve miles distant. In the 
same year that he succeeded to the Marqulsate be I 
narried Lady Gifford, the widow of Sir Dole Gifford, ' 
Bart, County Meath, Ireland, and daughter of a clergy-r 
man in the county of Oheat^r; bat there was no issue, 
And on his deceaao, on the 15th November 1809, hia 
ialf-brother, Lord Henry Petty, succeeded to the title 
and family estates. 

the present Marqnis of Lanadowne was born oi 
fid of July 1780, and is now, therefore, in his seventy- I 
third year. At a proper age, and at his own request *l 
hl« fatber sent him to Westminster scliool, and he lodge^' 1 
■nd boarded with an elderly lady, named Clapham, in I 
Uttie Dean's Yard. The Rev. Mr Debany, one of Iha ] 
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Uf^liers, was selected as liia tutor, and under tlm iiistrac- 
tlons of t!iia gentleman Lord Henry remained at Weat- 
minatcr abont five years, distinguished for liia attention 
and application to the studies in yrhldi he engaged. 
Amongst bis cantempornries at tI)o sciiool were Lord 
Stormmit, afterivards Eari of Mansficid, Lord Afihbnr- 
tnn, Lord Nonnanfun, and others, who have since 
become public men. Upon leaving WcsLminstar, hia 
lordship proceeded with Mr Debarry to the Univorsity 
of Edinburgh; and in company with his friend Lord 
Ashbui-ton, with whom an intimacy had sprung up, 
^pent much of his time in the hoaso of the celebrated 
Professor Stewart It may well be supposed that the 
opportunity of strengthening hia intellectual acquire- 
ments from contact with eminent literary and scientific 
men was not allowed to escape, and that his lordship at 
the aauie time obseired and tested those enlightened 
political principles which were popular in Edinburgh 
when they were most despised in the select coteries of 
London. Almost immediately, as a matter of conrse, he 
joined the "Speculative Society," and exercised his powers 
of speech at the weekly debates, which were there con- 
dncted by many of those statesmen who have since cou~ 
tributed to save onr country from revolution, by quietly 
and pcoccfidly revolationising those parts of our insti- 
tations which were become antagonistic to the pr<^'BSB 
of the nation. The impression he left on the minds of 
hia hearera was not of that vivid character which mora 
fiery apirita easily produce, but his style of oratory was 
appreciated as one which could not fail to command 
admiration and respect. 

Ilaving finished his t^tndies at Edinburgh, he entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and incre-aaed the num- 
ber of his friends by the gentleness and urbanity of his 
manners and the inlellectna! qualitiea which he dis- 
played. Ho remained at college till 1801, when he 
took the degree of Master of Ai-ts ; and he baa since 
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declared that he epent tbere some of the happiest hoaN 
of his life. 

By hia father's deBiro ho set out with M, Dumont to 
travMse the continent, but the peace of Amiens 
traOEieiit to permit of completely prosecuting that intes- 
tioti ; and the polity of Bonaparte rendered a tia«ty re- 
turn prndeut and desirable. Being of age, be wn 
nominated to represent the Ihmily borough of CaJne la 
the first Fnited Parliament, called in 1801, and for k 
year remained silently watching the forms of the HosM, 
and the tone adopted by those who addressed ft.. H 
was npon an Irish subject that he made hia maiden 
ax>eech — a subject with which, from the associations of 
his femily, he waa thoroughly acqaaintod. Itwssatthe 
time of the Pitt administration, and under the workisff 
of the Bank BesMction Act the Irish community wettt 
threatened with seriotis consequenoes &om tbe escesstvd 
issoe of paper money from private banks. Lord Hetiry 
Petty'a observations shewed clesmess of perception, and 
Bonndneas of views, and were the better received because 
modestly delivered. They displayed, t-oo, an imnsual 
amount of knowledge of potitieol economy, for which, 
it will be remembered, his ancestor, Sir William Petty; 
wae greatly distinguished. Aiter this first and Buctess- 
ful essay in the political arena, his lordship was n f^- 
qnent speaker — was considered a great acqnisitlon to 
the opposition — and was always well received by botfc 
parties in the senate. 

In 1803 commissioners were appointed to inqnlrB 
info the abuses of the naval department, and by theif 
report they implicated Lord MelvUlo as having, while 
Treasurer of the Navy (from which office he had been 
raised to that of First Lord of the Admiralty), retained 
larf(e balances of the public money in his hands. In 
April 1805 the report was brought under the consider- 
ation of the Oomraona by Mr WMtbread, and the qnes- 
tion was the occasion of a violent party Btniggle. Thft 
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salaxy of the Treasurer of the Navy had been advanced 
from £2000 to £4000, in lieu of any profits from 
moneys lying in his h&nds; aud the charges against Loi^ 
Melville were, that, notwithstanding its illegality, he 
had truisferred large stims into the hands of his owo 
bankers, had left a deficiency of £60,000 a year in his 
accotinta, and had allowed his paymaster, one Ti'otter, 
to use the pnblic money for his own purposes, and te 
gtanbling speculations on the Stock Exchange. la tbe 
present day it ia difBculC to imagine snch charges being 
brought against a person ocoopying bo high an office, 
but it is admitted on all sides that in the case of Lord 
Melville, whatever the extent of his gnilt, the charges 
were neither frivolous nor nnfonnded. To defend tho 
confusion of public Mid private pnrsea, if not the actoal 
commission of fraud, tasked the eloq^aence of the prime 
minister to the utmost, though the prime minister was 
Pitt, and afl'ordcd the occasion of Lord Henry Petty 
delivering a most forcible and telling speech, in which 
he justly observed : — 

" Let it be remembered how the persons were situ- 
ated who wore thus connected together — ^MrMark Sprott, 
the broker, confidentially employed by Mr Trotter, iho 
paymaster; Mr Trotter, the paymaster, confidential^ 
emploj-ed by Loi-d Helvilio ; and Lord Melville confi- 
dentially employed by the public. He had heai'd of 
Jacobin combinations and of other combinations, bnt it 
ivonld be difficult to imagine any combination moi* 
detrimental to the pnblic than that of these three per- 
eons, who touched the Cabinet on the one side, and the 
stocks on the other. What changes of fortune, what 
convoMons in finance, was it not capable of effecting? 
■ .... He trusted that the event of that nig^it wonid 
shew that whatever difference of opinion might exist — 
if, indeed, thew did exist any — on the principles of 
government, or on the application of those principles 
lo pnblic raenaures, yet, when such questions as Ihcsj 
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came to bo defermined — whether tho law shonld or 
ehonld not be observed — whether tho public expendi- 
tore shoiUd be watcheA or shonld pass unexamined or 
uneoEtroUed — there was to be found but one voice, one 
opinion, and one oanse, the canse of men of aJi descrip- 
tions who pretended to any sort of principie, in opposition 
to those who either did not profess my, or, what was as , 
dajigerons if not as bod, who tbonght none essential to 
the honour, tho safety, and the existence of the country." 

Tiie speech, of which thi^ is bat an extract, immo* 
dtately raised great expectations of the yotuig noblemanV I 
subsequent career, and some were so enthusiastic in theit I 
praise as to deem him worthy to rival tho oratorical 1 
fame of Pitt. The subject wua one congenial to tho 
high spirit and chivalrous honour of a yonng n 
fully educat*;d, and necessarily detesting any lasity of 
principle in public officers; and, at the same time that I 
Lord Henry Petty was spurred on by a worthy ambitioa I 
to distinguish liiniaelf in Parliament, he was assisted by « 
the consciousness that in as-sanlting the ministry he w 
pi-omotmg tho cause of rectitude and troth. The reso- 
Intion of Mr Whitbread was only carried by the Speaker's 
vote, the division giving 216 for, and 2IG against it; 
but after Lord Melville had resigned office, and had 
been slmcU iiTim the list of privy counclUore, lie wti3 
impeached, and acquitted by a very small majority of 
the assembled peel's. 

On the 23d of Januaiy 1806, Mr Pitt died, nud Mr 
Fox resumed the powers of government. The death of 
the piime minister caused a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of the University of Cambridge ; and Lon! Henry 
Petty having accepted office as Chancellor of the Esclie- , i 
qnor, sought to supply it." Ho was opposed by Lord 1 
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A year berore thtit erent took place ke kaj mairied I 
his cousin, Lady Louiaa Straugewaya, daughter of the 1 
second Earl of Uchester, a match which gave satisfactioii I 
to the relatives of both parties, la 1805, three yean I 
befbre the marriage, his fiither died and left 
liberal provision. The late marquis was celebrated I 
for combining two very opposite qualitiea, liberality A 
ia expenditure and wisdom In ecooomy ; indeed, 
has been slated by BosweU, who relates it on tl 
authority of Johnson, that the marqnis sud on oi 
oeca^oa £5000 a year was as much as any noblemail I 
reqnfred, to enjoy and procure all the elegancies 
comforta of life anitable to his rank. Tlie Earl (* 4 
Wycombe, who then liecame Marquis, followed the bent | 
of his hnrnonr, which led bim to prefer the deck of his I 
yacht and his castle at Sonthanipton to the tnnno&l 
and excitements of political life. He died without iasud ■ 
in 1809, and was succeeded, aa before stated, by hi« 1 
half-brother. 

Lord Henry Petty, now the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
continned in opposition until IS27, when he joined the 
administratiou of Mr Canning, as Secretary for the 
Home Department, obtaining additional credit by his 
adrairable discharge of the duties of that ofBce. Tlie 
death of Canning in the following August placed 
Lord Ooderich at the head of afiairs, but the selection 
of Mr Herriea as Chancellor of the Exchequer induced 
the marquis to resign, and he was only prevailed on to 
continne his services at the request of the king, not to 
precipitate a disaolutionof the ministry. The appoint- 
ment of Mr Herries, however, produced that result, aa 
hia otijcotion to the nomination of Lord Althorpe a 
ehaiman of the financial committee caused a diviaioa J 
in the Cabinet, againat which the premier was unable h. 
contend. Under the Duke of Wellington the Liverpo(i'l 
CaMnet returned to office, and Lord Lansdowne 1; 
came (lie leader of tlie cpposif loo in the House of Lordsiij 
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AJthoii[,'!i Wa lordship's name is nssockteil with all 
the measores promoted and carried by the Whigs dar- 
ing the last half centary, the one with which it will bo 
more cloaely idendfled is that of Catholic Emanctpadon. 
He was ever the coiisisteut and able advocate of the 
concession of equal civil rights, irrespective of relij^ons 
opinions; and none of liia many apcecbea are moco- 
vigoroQs or more logical than those in which he argned 
for the removal of disabilities from hia Catholic fellow- 
coautrymcn. From the moment Gnittan carried i 
the Irish Parliament his celebrated resolntion, " that 
the king and Irish Parliament alone possess power to 
make lairs binding on Ireland," it became certain that 
tho question of Catholic disqnaliflcations could never 
again be set aside. Prom that time there was no rest, 
^Jie mind of the sovereign was harassed — the cabinet 
was first distracted and then broken np — and tho par- 
liament was agitated by the perpetnal renewal of tho 
demands of the Catholics for Jnstice. The Catholic 
popnintion rapidly increased, and the memory of tho 
Inquisition, the Gunpowder Plot, and the Stuarts, was 
gnidaally fading nway. In 1800 tho Act of Union 
was obtained by a pledge ou the pait of Mr Pitt that 
the Catholic disabilities should be removed. The king's , 
scruples were respected, and the danger of the Iridi 
nnithig with the French against the throne became im- 
minent. In 1 807 the law preclnded any Catholic &oni 
sitting in either Honse of Parliament, from being guar- 
dian of a Protestant, from pi-esentiug to any ecclesisa- 
tlcal living, from keeping arms for sale or otherwise, 
and pi-actically from serving on juries or holding any 
ofBce in the public service. Tet the Catholics did not 
rebel, believing the question was only postponed till 
the death of the king, then an old man of sixty-eight. 
Time wore out that impression, and after waiting some 
thirteen years, the Cntholics despaired of any favoui'ablo 
results from Mr Canning's andLord Lausdowiie's efibrl?. 
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Then Buccecded "a feverbh agitntion and minatm'al 
excitement, to a degree acarcely credible, tbrooglioiit the 
entire country. Social intercourse was poisoned in 
very springs, family was divided against family, andf I 
neighbour against neighljonr, tlio bonds of social llfs j 
wcro almost dissevered, the fonntains of pablic jnsticf^ ] 
corrupted, a spiiit of discord walked openly abroad, ani I 
an array of physic^ force was marshalled in defiance [ 
of all law and to tbo imioinent danger of the publiB I 
lieace," On the 6th of March 1827, Canning spoke foe J 
the last time on this queation, but his resolntion waa 
rejected bv 270 against 272. The Marquis of Laus-i 
downe had given notice in the Lords of a similar rao-r 
tion, bnt he withdrew it, avowing that he dared not 
bravo the consequences of the disappointment of ths 
Catliolica if both Honaea aboutd shew a majority against 
them. The Uverpool adniinistraliou fell, and for a 
time the coalition between the Liberals and the Can^ 
ningites gave the Catholics an administration favour- 
ahlfi to then: claims. They were not, however, destined 
to receive their emancipation from the hands of their 
political friends. In January 18SS, the Duke of Wel- 
lington headed the third cabinet which was formed 
within seven months, and one more year of agitation 
and escitement convinced ministers of the fruitless and 
fatal character of the struggle in which they were en- 
gaged. On tlie meeting of Parliament in the month 
of Febroary the following year, it was well known 
something bad been determined on, and the Marqnis 
Of Lansdownc, on the address in answer to the king's 



" It is only to be regretted that the settlement of this : 
momentous question did not take place long ago. By I 
this time what immeuae good would have been effected, I 
if the advice of Mr Pitt had been followed at the time.' I 
of the Uuiou !»-advice which does more liononrto hia.I 
mcmoiy as a statesman than any other advice which be { 
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gare, or any act which he did, during the long period 
of Mb administration." 

Sir Robert (then Mr) Peel had resigned his seat for 
the University of Oxford, in consequence of hia yieliSng 
"to a moral necessity which he could not control, boing 
miwiUhig to posh resistance to a point irhicli might 
endanger the establishments he wished to defend." On 
the 10th of Febrnary, the Marquis of Lansdowne, having 
expressed his thanks to " those wise and honest men 
who had made a sacrifice of (heir prejudices for the 
good of their country," ably defended Mr Peel from the 
torrent of aboea which the Anti-Oatholic 08117 bad 
lavished on him, in the course of which lie said, " Since 
the in&mous decree in favour of pasaive obedience and 
non-resistance wliich vias burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, the University, if it should reject the 
right honourable gentleman, had done noticing so con- 
temptible and disgraceful." The Univei-sity did r^ect 
Hr Feel, as it bad before rejected Hr Canning, and this 
woa not the only obstacle to tlie success of the Relief 
Act. The very night before moving it in the HoQsa of 
Commons, Mr Peel and tlie duke found the king so 
impracticable that they forraaHy resigned office, and 
retBToed from Windsor no longer ministers of the Crown ; 
bat the case was too sti'ong for royal influence, and 
before morning the sovei'cign prudently reinstated his 
aervnnts, and gave them the requisite authority to pro- 
ceed with the bill. During the interval between ita 
introduction in the Commons and its tntroductioii in 
the Lords, the Marquis of Lansdowne lost no oppor- 
tunity of strenuously enforcing the arguments in &vonr 
of the measure. In presenting a petition on the 13th 
of March, he dwelt on the increase in tha number of 
Oatliolics in the tliirty years during which the question 
Iiad been agitated, and then proceciied — 

" I con prove to your lordships tlint in proportion 
as their numbers have increased, so also has tlieir edu- 
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cation Inereased, eo also has their wealth increaBed, 
and so also have the people increased in those qua- 
lities wliich entitle them to become, with advantage 
to themselves and to the rest of the commiinit;, par- 

takers of the benefits of a iree constitntion 

The question whicli your lordships wlE shortly be 
caHed on t<:> consider is, bow far this dass, ponerfal 
in amnbers, in wealth, and intelligence, shall be left 
separated and detached from the great mass of the 
pnbltc; or whether it shall be Inseparably linked 
and embodied with the interests of the state, to com- 
mnnicate to it and receive from it that life and spii'lt 
which gives sti'ength and linrmony to all parts of the 

constitntion Early in my political life, 

owing to the opinions 1 entertained on this eiily™^ ^ 
had the miafbrtuue to lose the confidence of tbo Uni- 
versity of Citmbiiilgc, which I had represented in Par- 
liameat; but even then, at that early period in the 
history of sound opinions on this subject, a celebrated 
fonndation in that Univei'sity, of which I can never 
■peak without the greatest respect — I mean Trinity 
College— ever foremost in the career of wisdom and 
Uberallty, anticipated the opinions to which the rest of 
llie University has since arrived; and of the members 
of that extensive, learned, and always distingnished 
bo^, a large majority marked the continuance of their 

confidence in me Let me not be told that the 

learned arc opposed to a mcasnre for the relief of the 
Catholics ailer the University had reibaed by a large 
nugority, twenty years afterwards, to send a petition 

against !t From the exertions of the two 

Bonses of Parliament, I may safely expect the settle- 
ment of this great question by a measure which will 
^ve peace — or, at least, lay the foundations of peace — 
where there has hitherto been strife, which will give 
strength where tliere has hitherto been weakness, and 
which will eslablish harmony, concord, tolerance, and 
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forbearance, In lie place of Intolerance, jealousj-, anJ 
suspicion." 

The second reading of the bill was moved, in the 
Eonse of Loiila, on tlie 3d of April ; nnd on that occa- 
sion Lord Lanadownc again anppoi'ted hia opinions bj 
an address of great ability, in which he said — 

" Those animosities which have arisen, and those 
ebullitions of heat which have been displayed, never 
would have happened had the present measure been 
adopted at an earlier period, and been accompanied 
with a wise and siatesmaniilte policy. But the time 
is not yet too late. 1 feel grateful to his Majesty's 
Government, and to hb Mnjcsty, for the introduction of ' 
a measure, in which I see only sccuritj- to the state, 
and which, when carried into effect in a liberal and 
conciliatory manner, will permanently unite to qb six 
millions of people." 

The second reading was carried by 217 against 112; 
and on the third reading, on the IDth of April, his 
lordship took leave of the subject in these words : — 

" We stand at this moment npon the threshold of a 
great event, which is to give its colour to the future 
destinies of Ireland, and which, 1 confidently anticipate, 
will snrround the fortunes of that country with brighter 
hnes and hopes than have hitherto attended them. 
We are now no loiiger to govern Ireland by civil as 
well as military gan'isons, but upon popular and equal 

principles. In sjiite of nil predictions to the 

contrary, I maintain that this racasnre affords the best 
grounds of permanent prosperity, as well as the most 
efficacious means of resistance, if resistance sfaonld 
unhappily bo reqou'ed, against attempts to invade the 
Chnrch or State." 

Whatever may be the opinions now prevalent, as 
to how far the Act of Euiancipation has or has not 
answered the expectations of those who supported it, 
one Ciin question the abstract justice of the cliuiui] 
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wliicli the Marquis of Lanstlowno was tho first to admit 
aud the foremost to advocate. In the course of that 
long coLilMt, lio cvar ohserved the distioguisbiug trait 
ia his politicttl character — of treating with coarteej and 
tirbaoilj those with whom, he most dilTered; and tlie 
tone of moderation and dignity wliich he adopted at the 
outset, and preserved miimpaircd tttrouglioat hi^ ioug 
career, has had no small share in secQriug that gcuerid 
popularity with which he is now regarded. 

The year 1830 was marked by events of immense 
Importance. The accession of a popular monarch, and 
tho passing away of one whose influence had nsuallj' 
been exerted in opposition to the popular will, strenj^h- 
enod tho Liberal party, and gave vigour to their policy. 
The snccess of the French Revolution roused the longings 
of the people out of doora for an improved system of 
representation, and the celebrated declai-atiou of " The 
Duke," that ho would bring fonvard no measure of re- 
form, and would resist any such proposal as long ae he 
held office, instead of crushing the desire, only gave to 
it an accelerated impulse. Tho elections had been nnfa- 
Tonrable to the ministry, and it was not long before 
an opportunity was fotmd to place them in a minority, 
Kesignation was the conseiincnte ; and Earl Grey sne- 
ceeded to olBce, nndcr wJiom the Marquis of Lansdowne 
undertook tho duties of President of the Council, which 
he continued to discharge, excepting a brief interval, for 
the next ten years of his life. He had with his cd- 
leaguos to maintain an arduous stiniggle on the Befoiiii 
qnestion before the consent of the Lords was extorted 
from them; and, under the most trying circumstances, he 
BtiU preserved the same courteous demeauonr and dignity 
of bearing. The general election which followed reduced 
the Tory opposition to a party insignificant in point of 
nambera, but powerful in ability and official experience ; 
and the Grey administration had full opportunity to 
deal with those gi'eat questions wliieh were pressing ' 
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conBideration and logislntion, Boch as Edncation, Aboli- 
tion of Slnvery, Commutation rf Titliea, Mitigutiou of 
Oriroioal Fimisliment^, and Municipal Keform. In tho 
first two of tliese sabjccts the President of the Council 
had already taken a distinguished part. His philan- 
tliropic spirit led him to impugn hotli the slavery of 
body cruelly maintained by brutal taskmasters, and 
the slavery of mind incident to a condition of absolata 
and miredeemed ignorance. He snpported the bill of 
1806, prohibiting the exportation of slaves to the 
^ritiiBh colonies, and the bill which followed It, prohi- 
biting any more British yessela embarking in the trade. 
He supported Mr Fox's resolntion, condemning the whole 
system and pointing to its extinction; and In 1807, when 
Lord Henry Petty, he mored the third reading of Lord 
Qrenvillc'3 bill for the total abolition of the traffic. 

It was a long and difficult path wliich led from tie 
enunciation of a jnst principle to its actual accomplish- 
ment ; yet stiil Lord Lansdowne laboured assiduonsly 
and unremittingly in that cause with which his gene- 
rons sentiments accorded. In 1811 he moved, in the 
House o( Lords, an address to the Regent, praying th&t 
the Qrenville Act might be morp ei&ctually carried ont; 
and in 1821 he returned to the subject. Tenyifars after- 
M'ftrds, it was discoTered that any gradual preparation of 
the slaves for the enjoyment of rights as free men, 
which had been for years the object in view, most ba 
abandoned as a total failure. The planters in the West 
Indies put themselves in offensive opposition to thfl 
government; and it was repugnant to the itelings of 
statesmen, as deeply as to the claims of humanity and 
justice, at soch a time to aljandon tho nnfortnnate negroes 
t« the arbitrary management of their owners. The isBua 
was decided in favoar of the helpless and oppressed. In 
1833 the Emancipation Act received the royal assent; 
and with the credit which England has secured ftir 
herself in tbc page uf diiitaut history will be associated 
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the name of Lansdowne, whose eincerity equalled tliutt I 
ol' Broii(:hani, or Wilberforce^ or Garrison, or Buston, ot ] 
any of the mot^t celebrated advocates of this rigbteon^ j 
cause. After the brief HdministratiDii of the Duke (^ I 
WelliD^D, the inarqnie returned to hia former positioa J 
aa President of the Qouucil under Lord Melbourne. I^ | 
is not necessary here to detail the different measurefl I 
which were carried under Lord Melbourne's aaepice^j I 
thay fall witliiu the reeollection of a majority of readt I 
era, and perhaps Irnve not yet developed tbeii fiill effectSi 1 
SniBdeDt be it, then, to say, that the subject of Tltba 
Commntation was settled in a manner which haa afforded 
sabseqaent satisfaction to all parties ; that Municipal 
Reform was recognised as necessary, and treated ac* 
cor^gly ; and that the Irish Poor and the Irish Churdi 
were topics of lengthened discussion and experiment*! 
legislation. In June 1837, Victoria ascended the throne, 
and as she retained the ministers whom she foand in 
office, she was the fourth sovereign whom the Marqnis 
of Lanadowne had served. The favonr of the Queen 
was, however, insufficient to save her ministers ti-om 
constant defeats in the Honse of Commons; and in 
Jnne 1841, the lal« Sir Robert Peel succeeded in affirm- 
ing a specific vote of want of confidence in their policy. 
After the general election, resignation was rendered 
compnlsory by amendments on the address being car- 
ried La both Houses by largo majorities, and the Feel 
administration was fonued. The incideuts of the Oht- 
neae war, the Cabool disaster, the Bebccca riots, and 
the Repeal movement, are familiar to those who look 
(and how few do not I) to either some daily or weekly 
Jonmal. The fiuancial policy of that great gtatesmau, 
whose removal from the theatre of his triumphs a whole J 
nation mourned, requires no recapitulation here, 
amootbed the way for the ultimata adoption of that | 

if trade which has now for more Uian six ; 

guiding principle of all pnblic men, and 
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boon attended ivitli a measiu'c of commercial prospoiity 
befoTO unequalled and unknown. The Corn Law debated 
were bo protracted and volumioons, and the inatroctioa 
afforded by the League lecturers was so extensive, that 
no qneMtioQ, perhaps, -was ever so thoroughly understood 
as that of the free importation of foreign com. Sir 
Kobert Peel and the Duke of Wellington had once more 
to pnt the finishing stroke of legislation to 3 question 
irhich they had previonsly opposed, and power was 
transfeiTod again to the Whigs, even with a shorter 
intcn'al than that which followed the carrying of Oa- 
tholic Emancipation. 

With the formation of tlie Russell Cabmot of 18i6 
Lord Lansdowno returned to the Presidency of the 
Council, to advance the canae of National Education, 
which Lord Whaindiffo had endeavoured, with great 
eamestoeas, to promote. The principle had been adopted 
of making grmits for the a-ection of school-houses and 
the management of suhoola in all cases where tlia partios 
seeking pecuniary aid could shew an equal amount ef 
contribntions from individuals, and Dissenters as well 
as Churchmen wei'e invited to avail themselves of the 
Government assistance ; but inasmuch as it was impni' 
dent to apply public money to buildings without security 
against those buddings being turned to other obbs, it 
was required that the school-honses should ho vested 
in trual«es, who were to possess the power of inansgii^ 
the schools. With ttiis view, four idteniative olauacs 
were framed, as model eianaea to bo inserted in the 
tniat-deeds, better known s.i the management clauses. 
In the case of Church schools, the tmatecs were to be 
composed of the clergyman and certain laymen ; and in 
any dispnto arising npou a religious question, reference 
was to be had to the bishop of the diocese. In the 
case of Dissenting sclioois, the trustees were to inclade 
the minister and certain laymen, and reference was pro- 
' ' :^d, not to the bishop, but to proper arbitfrs. Some 



clergymen made it a ground of complaint tliat their 
schools would te more fettered than the Bchoola of Dis- 
eentcrs ; and it was sought to alter the claosa applicable 
to Charch schools bo as virtuallr to throw the whole 
management into the hands of the clergj'maa. A con- 
test arose between those clergymen who Boagbt the 
alteration and those of their brethren who were favour- 
able to the preservation of the lay element, in which 
Lord Lansdowne sided with the latter, and the manage- 
raent clnuaea were preserved intact whilst he i-emained 
in office. Inl8i7, the system of education was greatly 
improved ; and in laying the minutes of council for that 
pnrpoae before the House of Lords, the Marqaw of Lans- 
downe said, " he fiiUy felt that everything whicli 
Government could do must fall infinitely short of thai 
wiiich onght to be inclnded in a general plan of Imgirov- 
ing ^le stnto and education of the people — far short of 
wbat onght to be done for the great mass of his fellnw- 
coontrymen, whose scenes of unceasing toil placed them 
tar away fl-om those elements of thought md means oT 
intellectual cultm« upon which so much of their morality 
and their heppiness depended. It fell so far short of 
what it ought to be, that he should almost despair of 
ultimate snceess if, from experience and observation, 
he had not seen the zeal upon the snbjcct of edacation 
wliich pervaded all denominations of men in this conn- 
tiy." The system thus extended and improved has Binco 
been pursued with the happiest results ; and donbtlesa 
the noble marquis is now more sanguine than ever of 
that ultlraato success which his own seal and ability 
will have had no small share in producing. 

ITie other qnestions with which Loi'd John Russell's 
administration dealt are questions which can scarcely 
be said to be wholly settled. The initiation of a courso 
<)tU,w I'cform was taken mth the establishment of the 
county courts, and that measure has wronglit a most 
important change in the administralion of jii.'litG. Uui- 
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vei^ty Tefbrm and the admission of Jewa to pBrli»< 
meat are still sabjecta for discaasion, and ftwuit tlie 
deciBion of Pu'liament. Hanng brought ia a sdcood 
Befonu Bill, and having failed thereby to strengThen 
his party, Lord John Rnesell resigned npon a yerbsl 
amendment in the title of a bill for msiug a militia 
force. After ajmonncing the retirameat of ministers cm 
the 2Sd of February 1852, the Marqnie of Lanedowne 
took leaTQ of offieial life, in words which made a deep 
impression on those who heard them : — 

" What T have said I have said on behalf of the 
Government with which I am connected, and the col- 
leagaes with whom I have had the hononr and happi- 
ness to act Bnl, my lords, considering the posilioii 
in which I feel myself to stand, and considering it is, 
I will »&j, most improbable — I ongbt to add a stronger 
word — ihat 1 shall again, under any circamstances, 
address your lordships from this bench, I may be per- 
mitted to add a few words upon that port of the com- 
mnnication I have to make to your lordships. Hy 
lords, it shall, as long as I have life and health, be 
considered a part of my duly to attend to the proceed- 
ings of this House npon the various important impend- 
ing questions, in times most eventfol, and which, 1 am 
afraid, will long continue to be eventfol. I shall feel 
it to be my duty to take a part in some questions of 
great public interest, and more particularly it will be 
most satisfactory to me to tate a part upon one of 
those questions, if it shonld eome hereaAer to be 
presented to yonr lordships — it will be most satis- 
factory to me to give my opinion on that qnestim 
unbiassed and untrammelled by official reladons. But, 
though 1 may teel it to be my daly to attend the 
HoQse for such purposes as I have referred to, I 
think the time has arrived when I may reasonably 
dispense with a constant or — if I may uao the ospres- 
Bion — compnlsory attendance upon the proceedings of 
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tliia House. Will] that fc'tling, 1 cannot f 
this occasion without, in the lirst place, thanking all i 
Diy noblo frieud^ whum 1 see sroDnd mc, both personal 
aud politicai, for the wannth and flmity of tliat support 
which, from them I have constantly experienced. Bat, 
my lords, I mnat also add, that I shall quit this place 
deeply indebted to tlie House at large — to the great 
miu'orJty, indeed I will say to all the noble lords oppo- 
site — for the invariable kindness, courtesy, and fttr- 
bearance, which eai^h and everj of them have displayed 
towards mc. It boa been my lot, and I hope tt will 
always continne to be my lot, to see observed in the 
proceedings of this House that absence of all vioicnce 
of temper, that absence of all acrimony of feeling, which 
I am sure is essential to the dignity of your loi-dships' 
Honse. If I bare in any degree assisted to maintain 
it, it will be to me a source of constant satisfaction, 
convinced, aa I am, that it is by observing that course 
and that mode of proceeding, your lordships will beat 
maintain that anthorityin the coimtry which yon derive 
from its constitution — an anthority which, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, It ought to lie the wish of 
nil tbe sauB part of the community you should continne to 
enjoy. 1 any of the sane part of the commnnity, because ' 
idl that portion of the community have had occasion within 
the last few years to see that there is no country, with 
insUtntloua similar to those which give your lordships 
a place here, where those institutions have been hastily 
abolished, in which it has not been found necessary to 
reconstmct tbcm, and in which it has not been, at the 
same time, found, that it is much more easy to destroy 
than to create." 

On that occasion the Earl of ITalmeshnry, the new 
Secretary of State for Foftign Affairs, in the absence of J 
the Eari of Derby, the prime minister, and on behalf | 
of the noble marquis's political opponents, expressed a 
hopo that t!iC30 ivorda would be long remembered u i 



coming from tho highest mitliorify iii that Hoaae, both 
in experience, in dignity of bearing, and in courtesy of 
manner; and that the noble marqnis wonld long be able 
to aSord the benefit of hia tLdvice, and the vslnable 
examples of his virtnea and hia eloquence. 

Thia h tbe point at which it wonld seem moat 
natural tr> conclade the notice of bis lordship's political 
career; but that career is not j^t closed, and many 
years may yet pass before his eventful history finally 
terminates. Wa hare no doubt we are recording the 
common wish of the nation when we add a hope that 
his Taluable services will be greatly prolonged; ftir, 
though they may not advance the high reputation he 
haa already achieved, they may be of infinite advantage 
to the public whom ho serves. The events of 1863, 
which led to the fell of the Derby ministry, are fredi in 
the recollection of the youngest among us, and it is 
therefore only necessary to say that, on the Earl of 
Derby tendering the resignation (rf himself and col- 
leagaes, her Majesty sent ftir Lord Lansdowne to advlie 
Iier, in the same spirit in which our late illnstriona hera 
was more than mce consulted by the aovoreign under 
Hunilor circum stances. The Earl of Aberdeen w«3 to 
have accompanied him to Osborne; bnt, finding taia 
lordship confined to his apartments by indisposition, the 
noble earl awaited her Majesty's furthei' comtntuids. 
Those commands were speedily forwarded; and, upon 
an interview with her Majesty, the Earl of Aberdeen 
was intrasted ivith the task of forming on administra- 
tion. That ta.sk was facilitated by the genenras im- 
pnlses of the public men he solicited, and with a 
perfect abnegation of self, they one and all consented to 
take such offices as wonld be^ conform with the public 
interest The Aberdeen Cabmet will long be reinera 
bered as a comhinaiion of illnatrions statesmen, 
amongst whom, without holding office, the sabject of 
this notice will deservedly ranlc high in llie estimation 
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of his coUeagnea, and receive that consideratibn whick ] 
iofi former sei-vices, hia character, and his long experi- 
ence properly command. 

When we review the political life of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, extending over more than fifly years, we 
$ns Btroek with its remarkable consisteacy. 
that those princi[dea which he adopted at the beginning J 
ofeheoentnrf, with so little prospect of diflosion amongst I 
his conteniporarieEi, are not only generally acknowledged, * 
bat uniTcrEally followed by statesmen, of all parties. Th^ 1 
liavB been embodied in the statute-book, and recognised 1 
OS the basis and framework of modem legislation. The 
ehaoge of paities which drew hia lordehjp into olTicial J 
eonnexlon with bo k'ss than ei<;ht prime n 
induced no change in his convictions and no modificik- I 
tion of hia views. He sot ont with a love of religions j 
oad civil equality, and thirty years afterwards he hailed 
the emancipation of the Catholics from those disabili- 
tiet which were oppressive, because uojnst. The cause 
of the nnfortanate slaves appealed at once fo his bene- 
volenee and philanthropy, and he rejoicod in the full 
neauuB of freedom which, after a lapse of nearly tbrcy ■ 
j^ars, was consDmmated at the expense of a i' 
taxed commanity, and attended with un&ding glory to ' 
tfae national character. When restrictions on trade 
were scarcely thought of, or if thought of only asso- 
dated with the false notioa of secnrmg thereby com- 
mercial prosperity, he ably argued against itiB soandnesB 
of ^e policy which dictated the Imposition of minec 
Bary fetters. Il is not estraoi'dinary, then, that such a I 
niHi ebonld be allowed to speak on public question 
with H, degree of authority not conceded to any othet I 
statasmaa in the Britiati Parliaucnt, or that he should 
have exercised a beneficial infloence in moderating the 
views of his political friends, und rend^i'ing their mei^ 
BOKS more acceptable to those by whom they were i 
^^osod. Such authority and aach infliK-iia' must tw J 
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regarded as the proper reward of a long life ol' nsefiil- 
ntss, and an the honourable acknowledgment of high 
character and nnimpeachable reputation. 

It alone remainB for ns, with a brevity consonant 
with the modesty, if not with the merits of the nobleman 
whose pnblic career we have endeavoured to sketch, to 
touch upon the personal qualities which adorn bis pii' 
Tate life. With an equable t«inper, t, cultivated taste, 
and a reHned mind, no one could be better qtialified fbr 
all the enjoyments of domestic life ; and there is every 
reason to believe that Lansdowne Honse lias bounti- 
fully afforded those quiet pleasures which spring from 
the ties of affection, the solicitude of friendship, and the 
attractions of homo. Thrown in early life amonpt men 
of eminence in literature, science, and art, he imbibed 
a love of letters and a respect for genius which made it 
his happiness and pride to gather round him those who 
poisessed the powers of ministering to his intellectual 
disposition ; and there are few amongst contemporary 
writers and artists who have achieved greatness, that 
do not warmly acknowledge the nnassuraing and grace- 
ful encouragement they have received from the noble 
marqnis. His lordship, though ratlier below than above 
tile middle height, has a dignified bearing and pleasant 
countenance. When he addresses the Honse, h!a tones, 
if not sweet, are persuasive, and his voice, if not clear, 
ia impressive. His diction displays an accurate, finished 
edncation ; and though he can scarcely be said to be 
eloquent, the cultivation of mind, which is apparent, 
captivates the ear and delights the nnderslandiog. 

The family mansion in Berkeley Square is one of the 
moat elegant and eumptuDus among the town palaces 
of the nobility. The ceilings are decorated by the pencil 
of Cipriani ; and the collection of paintinga is one of 
tho ciioieest in liOndon. The present marquia recovered 
it Tmm the widow of his half-brother, the second mar- 
quis, tho settlement upon that lady not having beon 
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'duly execntei], Hie feinlly restdeiicc ia a.^pfeiidid pa- 
lace, at Bowood, which the first marquis rnciaimed from 
a mere bog. In accordanco with his taste for literatore, 
he appropriated a magnificent room, 110 feet in length, 
aa the library, ornamented with Egj-ptian, Grecian, and 
Roman statues, and employed Cipiiani to paint the ceil- 
ing irom the antiquities of Herculaneum. There he 
collected a magnificent library of the most valnable 
works in all languages, but specially complete on the 
subject of English politics, and comprehending every 
work pnblished on the French Revolntion. On his son 
BBcceeding in 1805 he sold the whole by auction, and 
the pamphlets were purchased for and transferred to the 
British Museum, much to tho regret, no doubt, of the 
present marquig, who inherited more of his father's de- 
light in letters than his half-brother, of yachting cele- 
brity. The estates of the family were acquired, as we 
have before stated, by Sir 'William Pettj-, and on the 
death of the second marquis were estimated at fully 
i^30,000 a year. They lie principally in "WUtshire, in 
En^and, but those in Ireland are distributed through 
several counties. The present marqii:.'', by the settle- 
ment of his father, aod the death of hiii iialf-brothcr 
withont issue, became possessed of tlie estates in both 
kingdoms. By his marriage with Lady Lonisa Strange- 
ways he had two sons and a daughter. Hia eldest son, 
the Earl of Kerry, died in 1836, leaving a widow and 
daughter ; his second son, the Eail of Shelbume, is 
therefore lieii' to the title and estates. 
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Heniiy Jons Temple, third Visconnt Palmerston, in the 
Irisli peerage, wsa bom in the jear 1784, and to 
consequently now iti his sixty-ninth year. Hia lort- 
ship 13 descended from a family whose genealo^od 
tree goes bock to a, period of remote antiquity, iraS 
good evidence fs brought to skew that they Ini 
acquired distinction in this country anterior even to the 
period of the crniqnest. The sumame which they neir 
bear points evidently to a connexion with the cele- 
brated Knighta Templars, whose policy it was t» daig- 
note all the lands of wbJdi they became possessed hf 
the name of the Temple, for whose recorery from tM 
hands of the Saracens their ossocitvtl'jn was ori^itdiBj 
fimned ; and on the confiscation of the estates of ttifi 
order, some of their possessions passed into ^e hanifl 
of the ancestor &f the noble lord, who seems to havB . 
assumed the snrname from the estate, Abont the tbne 
of the Eeformatioa the family separated iiito tw> 
branches ; the elder eventnnlly merged in a female, 
who, by her union with the house of GrenvlUe, 
founded the present noble family nf Buckingham and 
CbandoB ; the head of the yomiger branch passed to 
Ireland, where he held various lucrative appointmeufs, 
and from him in direct descent the subject of the 
present memoir is descended. It is wori noticing, 
too, that Sir William Temple, the celebrated statesman 
in the reign of Charles 11., the author of the ""Triple 
Alliance" between Englirad, HoUaud, and Sweden, 



wbldi Dl'Mlcd Lonis XIY. in tho midst of lib cun- 
questa, was a member of the'some family. T\ia name 
of Temple may, therefore, well be conKiilorod to liAva 
eamod for itself an honourable place in the annaJB of 
English historf . 

The father of Lord Palmerston died while he was in 
his nineteenth year, no that his lordshl)) succeeded to 
the title before be was of age. He had been ear|y aent 
to the University of Cambridge, where he distingiiished 
himaelf in his studies, and gave token of those eminent 
abilUes which were oftem'ards to win bim lionour in 
a higher epbere. How profoond an imprcasion tho 
yontlifol nobleman must have made upon bis contem- 
porariea may be gathered irom the fact, that he wai 
scarcely of age when the Tory membars of the University 
selected him as their champion for the representation 
of the University in Farliament, Cambridge waa then, 
and had long been, the Whig University, as Oxftrd 
was coneideTcd the stronghold of Toryism; but tits 
fueling of Liberalism which had distinguished Cara- 
Ijridge — probably as much b6 anything else from s 
spirit of rivalry — irom the sister University of OsforS 
aver smce the tjxae of the Revolution, was at the 
begjnnlng of this ocntnry beginning to lose ita hold 
iip<m the cloi^ercd inmates of the halls and colleges on 
the banks of the Cam ; the Revolution principles weroi 
dying ont, and the spirit of the old Stuart doctrine of. 
" divine right " was beginning to reaume Its sway. 
The T017 members were therefore only too glad to 
obtun the services of an individual high in rank and 
wealth, with promising talents, and professing prindplea 
congenial to their omi. For it is not the least reuai'k- 
^e among the points of the noble lord's career that 
lie entoreil public life as a Tory of the highest order; 
and his gi'&dual changes from the principles with which 
he started to his present Liberal position may be taken 
as a type of the change which has gradnsiiy 
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ttae whole oHtion, with a few JasigiiiliuiLikt escexitions, 
Binoa that period. When Lord Palraerstfln was firat 
proposed a^ a candidate, he waa opposed bj the yoniig 
Lord Henry Petty, the present Marqnis of Lansdowne, 
and it is not a little Gingnlar that men who have spent 
more than twenty years of their lives in the closest 
political relations, being for the greater part of the time, 
indeed, members of the aame cabinet, shonld have 
began so inanapiciously na to be rivab and antagonists 
to each other for the same seat in the legislature. 
Little did eittier foresee at tJiat time what important parts 
thoy were to play together in the after history of their 
coontry. The immediate occasion of the vacancy which 
bron^t these two statesmen into competition was the 
death, in 1806, of Mr Pitt, who had formerly been the 
member, and the prize of succession to Us eest waa 
Jttstly considered a splendid one. It was borne off on 
this occasion by Lord Henry Petty. The hononr, 
however, was postponed only, not denied. At the next 
general election he obtained the seat, which ho held 
uninterruptedly till 1831, when his old constituents, 
alarmed at his joining a Liberal ministry, and at the 
prospect of a Reform Bill, rejected him. He fotmd a 
place in the nomination borongh of Bletchingley, which he 
retained till the Beiorm Bill was passed, and that borough 
swept away. He then offered himself for the repre- 
sentation of South Hants, in which his estate of 
Broadlanda ia situated, and was snccessful; bnt this 
seat also was only retained for one Pailiament. The 
Conservative reaction in the country, which followed flo 
closely upon the passing of the Reform Bill, drove him 
from that county at the very nest general election in 
1834. In a few months afterwards, however, Mr 
Kennedy, who had been elected for Tiverton, resigned 
hia sent in his I'avoni', and the seat thus opened to him 
ho has hold ever since without iuten'uption, 
believe, without a contest. 
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It bas nli'eady becu inentiouud that Lord Falmeraton 
entered public life as a Tory. At tiiat period, indeed, 
the fortonea of tlie Whigs were at a low ebb. Their 
abort tenure of office m ISOIS, thwarted as tbey had 
been by royal disiike, had done mnch to diacredit their 
prlncipiea throughont the country ; their sentiments with 
regard to the continuance of the war were then heM in 
almost universal abhorrence; many of their own party 
had deserted them and gone over to the ministry, who 
had resotvedto maintain hostilitieij at any cost. Toryism 
was everywhere in the ascendant. It is not to be won- 
dered, therefore, that the brilliant young nobleman, fresh 
from college, and with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
should have esponsed the popular principles of tlie day. 
He first entered office as Secretary at War in the Duke 
of Portland's adioinistration, in 1809, on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Castlereagb, who had quarrelled with Mr 
Canning, then Foreign Secretary. Xt is remarkable that 
he continued to hold that one office through the long 
period from 1809 to 1828, withoal: any interruption, 
and without ever rising to a higher office. £Dt at Ibat 
early period the eitnation of Secretary at War involved 
greater powers than it does now. At the present period, 
tlie holder of the office is understood to arrange the civil 
and financial affairs connected with the anny : at the 
beginning of the century, the secretary had the power 
of directing foreign expeditioiiB ; and it was for his 
share in the uDlbrtunDto Waicberen cspeditiou that 
Caatlereagh, the immediate predecessor of Lord Pal- 
meiEtOQ, was tnmed out of office, on the reraonstranco 
of Canning : who, though ho then held the superior post 
of Secretory of State for I^oreign Affiiirs, was unable to 
prevent the expedition from sailing. Tliat muiistry 
EOon allcrwai'ds came to an cud : It was reconstructed 
by the exclusion of Mr Canning, Mr Perceval being the 
|2,minisU]r ; but in all these changes Lord Falmer- 
jntinucd to hold his office. Not yet had ilpeni.'d 
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tliat devotioa to the canse of Hr Canniitg which was ea 
afier years, and which iudaoed Lord 
FBlmeFSton to reliaqolsh the paitr be bad so long fol- 
lowed and to maka common c&ose with the hriUiaut 
commoner. It was manifest, bowever, that the ilmrling 
doqaeoce, the Iceen wii, aud the broad htimoiiT of Canning, 
possessed great attractions for a miod of such kindred 
temperament as that of the noUe lord. One of tlu 
first qneacions on wliich the Tory par^ exhibited ^gns 
of difference of opinion indicative of the growing lib»> 
ralit7 of the age, was that of Roman Catholic rananoi' 
pation. Canning — diongh a strong opponent of moat 
measnres which were associated with democratic prin- 
ciples — tbongh opposed till the t«rnmiation of his lilb M 
the cause of I'efbrm — though refusing to ropealerentha 
Teat and Corporation Acts— had very early adtqited from 
his master, Pftt, the principle that it was juat aiul polttio 
to odmlt the Roman Catholics to Parliament ; and in 
that opinion Lord Palmerston eailj joined him. Hia 
lordship seems, at this time, to have seldom addressed 
the House. Indeed, hia tacitumit}' was long afterwards 
lamented bj Canning, who fully appreciated his abili' 
tics, and was provoked by his laziness. More than 
once, when pressed by the talent arrayed in opposttim 
to him, he is said to have haJf bittedy, lialf eamestlj 
expressed his regret that he had not been able to get 
"that three-decker Palmerston to bear down upon them." 
Bat the enbject that most thoroughly secured his sym- 
pathies, and induced him to overcome his habitual 
nnwiltingnesB to address the Eonse, was that of CaliioUa 
erotuicipation. The speeches he deUvorcd were consi- 
dered by the friends of the cause to bo so important 
for its advancement, that they were often printed in k 
separate form ; and the speech he made in the cloBing 
struggle in 182Q was I'cckonod, by excellent judges of 
porliamentJTy eloquence, t{) be among the most oblo 
that that great national cmerger.cy called forth. It wits 
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well inowu that llie Earl of Livarool, who was then 
prime mliiisttir, allowed the qnestion to romain an open 
one in hie Cabinet. Peel and Canning, the cbampiona 
of the two aDtHgonistic forces on this question, main- 
tained opposite views, each with a small knot of adhe- 
itoitM to their respective sides. When the sohiam in the 
partj and in the Cabinet had reached its height throagh 
the death of Lord Livei'pool, nud Peel and his ti'iendB 
resigned office rather than serve under a premier who 
was favourable to Catholic emancipation, Lord Palmor- 
Um remained witli hia Mend; bat even then he does not 
sown to have aspired to any higher ottice. He heid the 
BBcretaiyBhip daring the few oiouthB of Canning's pre- 
miership, and the few months more of the feeble admi- 
nistration of Loi-d Godarich ; and oven when the Duke 
of Wellington took cfflce ia 18ii8, Lovd Falmerston, 
with a i'ew of Canning's friends, continued to hold 
place. But the period was at hand when he was to ba 
widely dissevered from his former associates, and to 
stand forth in his true position as a Libel's! 

The question of parliamentary reform had by this 
time (1829) made great impression on men's minds. 
The very question of Catholic emancipation, happily 
aetHed in this year, had converted many old Tories into 
Reformers, for they etoutjy contended, that had the 
people been fairly represented in Parliament snch a 
moaaure never woald have been carried. As yet, bow- 
ever, there were no ontward indications of that tempest 
of fetation which was so soon afterwards to barst 
forth ; bat various little circumstances served to shew 
UuU the people's interest was setting in that direction, 
and that the question of a refoim in Pftvliament, more or 
less sweeping, was a mere affair of time. It was at this 
period that the borough of Bast Hetfoi-d, a small ttrwn 
in Hottinghamshii'e, notwionaly nndei" the inflnence of 
the Duke of Kewcaatle, was declared by a committee of 
the House of Commons to be guQlj' of corruption, and 
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to havo forfoitcfl ite jHlvilegc of rcfurairg meiiibera » 
PBrliameal. The q^ue^tiou arose, What was to be dose 
witli the two seats that were thas forfeited? Lord 
John Eussell, and the 'VThig partj generally, proposed 
that the seats should be transferred to Manchesl«r, the 
second town in the empire, which, singnlar as it seems 
now to us, was at that time without representatives. 
The Duke of Wellington, however, determined that the 
franchise of East Retford should bo extended to the 
farmers of the adjacent Hundred of Bassetlow — a mea- 
sure which obviously tended onlj to strengthen the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle. On this question the 
Mends of Mr Canning, Lord Palroeraton, Mr Hnskisson, 
and one or two others, voted with the Whigs, and againBt 
their own colleagues. Tbey had so long been accns- 
tomed to act in governments which treated the most im- 
portant subjects of the day as " open questions," that 
tbey probably thought their vote, if an offence to their 
colleagues at all, was a very venial one. Mr Hoskia- 
Bon, indeed, is said to have written a letter to his chier, 
oflering, if the vote was considered ofleosive, to rettign 
his seat in the government ; but he probably regarded 
the matter as one of mere form ; and he was so sur- 
prised to find that ho was taken at his word, and 
superseded, that it is said he wrote back to the dnka 
intimating that he feared there was some mistake- He 
little knew the habits of decision which long yeara of 
military command had wrought iu the dnko's mind. 
He wrote hack in language which has since become 
proverbial — " There is no mistake — there can bo do 
mistake — there shall be no mistake," Mr Hnskisson 
was therefore removed from office ; and with him went 
Lord Palmersfnn and the other Liberal members. It is 
needless to add, that the Government they left was of 
short duration — their declaration against tdi reform was 
fatal to them — a new reign, a general election, and the 
French Revolution of 1830, were events against ivliich 
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they eouM not conlend. Earl Grey, after remaiiiinf; in 
oppouition for tnenty-fosr yenrs, became prime minister ; 
lie immediately associated witli some of the old Wbigs, 
the survivors of Canning's and Hnskisson's friends — 
poor Hiuldsson liad Iiimself been killed a few mouths 
before at tlie opening of the M;incheBter and Liverpool 
railway — and Lord Palmerstoii had at last the position 
assigned him for which he hod so long been preparbg, 
in his appointment to the office of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The foreign policy of the new ministers was not long 
in being put to the test. The French Kevohition of 
Jnly, which was carried as it were by a coup de main, 
and wa«accomplishedalmo8t OS soon aa it was attempted, 
had been promptly recognised by Lord Aberdeen, in the 
Duke of Wellington's Government; hnt there were other 
revelations in Enrope, not so immediately Buccessful, 
will) which Lord Falmcraton was called on to deal. 
The principles on which Lord Grey took ofBee wei-e 
explained hy him to consist of three words — " reform, 
retrenchment, and peace." By many persons " peace" 
was construed to mean non-interference with the affairs 
of foreign nations, hut the Whig Cabinet soon made it 
manifest that that was not the construction they put 
npon their own watchword. Non-interference, indeed, 
so far as nrmod intervention was concerned — ^bnt that 
did not exclnde the right of England to intei-lere, by 
advice, encouragement, or remonstrance, as the caaa 
might be, with all other nations where a struggle was 
going on between arbitrary power and constitutional 
freedom. Among the convulsions in Eqrope which tlio 
French Revolution had cansed was an insnrrection in 
Poland, which excited the most intense interest through- 
out both Franco and England; and we believe nothing 
would liave been more popular at the time in both those 
countries than n declaration of war against Russia on 
behalf of the Polef;. But Poland lay far away, land- 



locked in the he&rt of EasWrn Europe, auii snrroimded 
hy Austria, Fmssia, and Russia, all tlrree of iriiieh 
wonld have made comnioii caose in defence of deepot- 
ism, for all were participators in the original injustice 
of the partition of Poland. The insurgents, therefore, 
. who maintained themaelves for Gome time with, extra- 
mdinaiy gallantry, were left to their fits; no T<dee 
WB* raised on their behalf by the diplomacy of Wtsteni 
Europe, and Riusi» triumphed OTer the gallant fi 
gents. It was diftferent with a conntry nearer home, 
and more easily accessible — the present kingdom of 
Belgium. That country, which has for centnriea b 
the battle-field of Europe, had been for a long time in 
an tmomaloua position. About the time of the Hefor- 
mation an appanage of Spain, it jiarticipated with Hol- 
land in the jnst vlewa of the war of independence ; but 
while the maritime states of Holland were enabled ti 
baffle all the efforts of the Spaniards, the open country 
to the sonth had been cmshed by the ferocity of Alva, 
and soothed into submission by the mild adniimatrBtion 
of Parma. The prOTinces were afterwai-dfi handed over 
to Auatria, but for centuries they had never had a natfre 
government. In the first Preneh Revolution the ct 
had been speedily overrun and occupied by the French 
troops, notwithstanding the many forilfied cities which 
were intended as a barrier against French incnrslone. 
Wiiea that flood of military fana^cism was at last driyea 
bock and confined to its own bonndarles, and ^hen the 
Congress of Vienna met to partition oat Europe atxord- 
ing to the new arrangement iriiicli recent changes bad 
made necessary, Ansti'ia renewed its claims to fielgtnm 
as a compensalion for Italy, bat that country was an- 
nexed to ita neighbour HoUaiid, The intention w 
fontt ont of the tivo one strong state which wonid be 
able to resist fnCiTre outbreaks on tho part of France' 
and with the same object, the bordor fovlreRses in Bel- 
gium were strcugtiiened luid incensed ; mul it i 



thought that France was now «ffi;ctunily curbed on that 
side of her bonndaries. But it was ftirgotten to take in- 
to account that Belgium and Hollaud, lyiug cloae to each 
other, had noniished that principle of antagonistic disliko 
which seems inherent iu countries that tooch bat do not 
amalgamate. The dlflerences, snch aa they were, were 
inflnenced bj reli^on, for Holland was Protestant and 
PreabTterian — ^BelBintn was rigidly Eoman CaUiolic, 
It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that at the first 
signal of insoirection in Europe the Belgians shoold mn 
to anna, and endeavonr to free theraselvea from what 
they considered sn odions domination ; for it may be 
rmutrlied, thai tbongh Bel^inm wa« ranch the larger 
and more populous country, it wanted the usual energy 
of Protestant states, and the administration waa essen- 
tially Datch. At the first bnrsting forth of the insarrcc- | 
tion the Dutch troops were expelled from all the Belgian 
towns except the citadel of Antwerp, which, being of 
great strength and well ganisoned, bid defiance to oU 
the Bssanlts of the inenrgents. It is possible that if 
the two parties had been left entirely to themselves, the 
Datch would have eventually recovered their hold over 
the country ; but no sooner had the iBsnrrection become 
known than France was stured to its depths. Intrigues 
were set oa foot to annex the conntry altogether to 
France ; and there was a large party in Belgium itself 
to whom the project would not have been disagreeable ; 
bttt none of the other powers of Europe wonld have 
Mood by and seen such a derangement of the balance 
of power ill Europe. It ia remarliftbie, however, that 
)nM ae England and France held aloof in the cose of 
Poland, so, and for the same reason, the three northern 
powers held relnctantly aloof in the settlement of the 
affairs of Holland and Belgram, leaving it to France 
sod England to arrange the question. So far as thia 
eonntry wss coneemed, tlie negotiations fell entirely into 
Ibe hands of Lord Pahnei'ston. These negotiations in- i 
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volvcii questions of gi'eat iIeliLdc\ mid difficult\ To 
dlow Belgium Ui sbt up as an mdependent state was to 
violate the arroiigeiuents that h^d haea eolemnlr made 
at the Congress of Vienna, and that consideration was tiie 
more important as it was the first serious departure from 
the European settlement established at that Congress. It 
ivas more than this, — it was a, deliberate weakening of 
tliat power which had fifteen years before been erected 
at BO mnch cost against French ambition, and that, too, 
precisely at a moment when the stirrings of French am- 
bttioii began to be felt in Earope. Then, supposiog it 
were decided that Belgium should be separated from 
Holland, the question came, what was to be its fritnre 
fate? With regard to its annexation to France, in- 
deed, that waa not to be thought of for a moment. All 
Europe would have resisted anch an arrangement — 
England among the foremost. It seemed, therefore, 
that the only course left was to erect Belgium into a 
sepai'te state; but the question i-ccurred, what was to 
be the nature of its government ? The extreme partj 
— those who Lad been most active in the revolntioii — 
were in favour of establishing a republic, bnt the great 
powers looked upon such a termination of the difficulty 
with an unfriendly eye. It would be a couBtont sti- 
mulus to the republican party in France to see a republic 
established on the other side of their own territory, A 
coDBtitutional kingdom waa therefore to be erected j but 
the difficulty remwned, where to find a king? what 
scion of royalty among all the crowned families of 
Europe should be Invested with the diadem of this new 
state, who. would not by his very election exdte the 
jealousy and mistrust of all the other powers? 

These were questions which might well task the 
brightest intellect in Europe, the mind most fertile in 
resource, in solving them. They constituted Lord P^- 
mcrstou's first essay in the higher walks of statesman- 
iihip; and, looking back from the present period, II 



must be owned that he Hcqnitted iiimaelf weU. TIicm \ 
were tiie qaeetions be kept constantly before him, tl 
Belgium sbonld have a, conatttaiionol government, and 
Chat tbe interests of England shoold not suffer. Hence 
he resisted steadily and succeBsfally every attempt to 
tm-a the Belgian revolntion to the advantage of Franua, 
ftnd hy his skilfnl management he contrived that Prince 
Leopold, the widowed hnsband of the late Princeaa 
Charlotte, who had resided hi England since the death 
of his wife, should be elevated to the throne, whila 
Oance was propitiated by a marriage between Leopold 
and tbc danghter of Lonis PhUippe, It was 
before these negotiations were tinally adjnated; de*- 
patch followed despatch, and protocol answered protocol, 
while Iriends looked on in wondering impati^cf, and 
foes with nndisgnlsed aneers. The matter was 
farther complicated by the fact, that General ChassG, 
wbo hold the citadel of Antwerp for his master 
Qng of Holland, refused to sun'Onder^ ao that France, 
with the consent of England, was obliged to bes' 
the place in form. The bombardment lasted several 
days, during all which time there was the grefttest ri»b 
that the northern powers might gather conrage enongk 
to come to the rescue, wliich would infallibly hare 
lighted np the flwne of a general war in Europe. But 
the firm agreement between England and France on the 
principle of Belgian independence, even at the moment 
they were differing on tbo details, awed the northern 
powers, and eonrpelled them to look on in silence. 
Antwerp was snrrendered when a broach was made 
practicable, and Leopold was put in full posse^Eion of 
bis kingdom. The rcsnlts so far have jnstihed the 
wisdom of Lord Palmeraton, without war or bloodshed, 
by mere negotiation and protocolling, wliich, if often 
tedions, were at all events peaceful. The tranquillity 
""'" le was maintained in the fkce of appearances bo 
i said at the time, even il 
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angel from heaven were in the Foreign Office, 1 
not preserve peace for three months ; and, at t 
lime, another conatitational government was add(s2 t„ 
the famtlj' of Enropcan kingdoma. It is tme this was ' 
accomplished bj a. departure from the old traditioiul 
polity of England, and bj patting into the hands of 
partiea, who might be powerless or even indisposed to 
defend them, those border fortresses which constituted 
the only obstacle to the brealung foith of France on 
that quarter, but which in the hands of Franc« hersdf 
constituted so strong a barrier against aggression from 
withont, OB had been proved in all her wars, whether 
with Charlea V., with Marlboroagh, or with the Allied 
Powers in 1799. It may be questioned, however, what 
good wonld have been gained by ibi-cmg Belgium bwk 
into au unwilling connexion with Holland ; which the 
European powers could certwnly have accomplished, bnt 
which the reluctant party would have broken through | 
at the first moment of European disturbance, carrying 
with them into the arms of France the veiy fortresaea , 
that were given them to hold against her. Instead of 
this, we have now an independent lungdom, with the , 
people attached to the instttntions nnder which they 
live, and who have proved that they are both alile and 
willing to govern themselves, without following the lead ' 
of their neighbour's example. | 

Scarcely was. this knotty question settled, when an- '| 
other of eqaal importance and equal delicacy arose. The J 
western peninsula had long been in a precarious state: 
The Idngdora of Portugal had been settled — we hardly ' 
hnow by what other term to express the arrangement— '[ 
upon Donna Maria, the grand-daughter of tlie King of 
Portugal and of the Braails, with the ammgement that 
she should many, by dispensation fi'om the Pope, her 
uncle, Don Miguel, That prince, however, did not ap- 
prove of the arrangement — went to Portugal at his 
tatlier's deatli, while liis affianced wife was far away in 



tho Braeila — usurped the throne, aad repndiafed tha 
QiarriagB-contract. The friends of Donua Maria took 
arms, and, after some reyerses, managed, chieflj hy the 
help of Sir Charles Napier and some English sailors, to 
expel Don Mignel from tho Ifingdom, and to establish 
the joung lady npon a constitutional throne. In Spain 
the course of events was somewhat different, but the 
end was much the same. King Ferdinand — the dope 
and tool of Bonaparte, the dupe and butcher of the 
friends of liberty in his kingdom — had, towards the 
latter part of his reign, married a daughter of the King 
of Naples, by whom he had two children, both daughters. 
The old law of the kingdom, established over since the 
accession of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish throne 
WHH, that no female should ever wear the crown of Spain, 
That was a main condition in the Treaty of Utrecht, tha 
object being to prevent a French prince from marrying 
the Spanish queen, and so uniting the two liingdoms 
into one. It had been thus a law imposed npon Spain 
by the influence of foreign powers ; but, from the time 
of the Treaty of Utrecht downwards, tliere had been nr 
occasion of putting it in force. Now, however, Ferdi- 
nand felt naturally anxious to secure the succession of 
the crown to Itis own children, rather than that il 
shotdd go to his brother, Don Carlos, who, as the law 
then stood, was tho next heir to the throne. As Carlos 
would not give up his rights, Ferdinand bethought 
himself of gaining the consent of the Cortes to tlio 
alteration of this fundamental law of the kingdom, 
and to decree that females should be admitted to 
reign. To gain their consent, liowever, il was neces- 
sary tliat the old absolutist maxima of government 
should be given up, and that a eonstitntional system 
shoald be established. By slow degrees he advanced — 
by Blow degrees the Cortes ti-usted him ; but the end was 
gained at last — the law was altered, and Ferdinand'a 
danghtcj-a ivcre declared his licire. Almost as soon 
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that decree vtsa isaned he died, and his da;tl>h wm the 
eignal for lighting np the flames oi' civil war. Tt» 
friends of fleedom r^ed round the jouDg gne^ In 
whose name the govemooent was administered Ijy tot 
mother. Aronnd Cailna were gathered the abettors nf 
lyrattDy, nearly all the priesthood, and the nonbem 
provinces of the kiogdom, whose ancient ri^ts th« 
LiberalB, with that pedantic ropai to uniformity whtok 
» the error of modem reformerB, proposed to aboBsb. 
The war was, as all ware in Spain are, long protracted 
and bloody. AgMD the other powers were called upm 
to interfere, and again the diplomacy of Lord Palmer- 
6ton was called into active exertioti. The northwn 
powers were a!! on the side of despotism, and tlien 
wae an Influential party in litis cotmtry who lotAOl 
with regret on the polifj which allowed the barrier Aat 
the wisdom of cmr ancestors had erected agstest (he 
possible union of France and Spain tci be thus eas^ 
swept away, and who gave their active and open sym- 
pathy to the cauRe of Don Cwlos. But with the grttt 
body of the nation the matter was looked upon te a 
different light — with them it was the cnnse of IftNS^ 
against despotism, of freedom of tbought agiint 
priestly power. It was especially in this light that It 
was regarded by Lord Palmerston. From the tort Hi 
sympathies were on the side of the young qneen, and 
all the aid that conld be given by the moral st^port of 
England was cheerfnlly afforded. But in this instHwe 
Lord Palmerston went farther. Chiefly throngh lifi 
inatromentality the celebmted quadruple treaty ww 
fljrmed between England, Franc*, Spain, and Porti^al, 
by which each of the contracting powers engaged W 
defend the existing monarcbira is the Feninsala againiit 
all attempts to displace them. This treaty effectually 
overawed Russia, Austria, and Prussia, who were again 
meditating active sapport to Don Carios, and the twyi 
parties were again left to fight it out themselves. Bw 



the aasistanco of Engiand went further thim n 
moral support. With the sanction of the Govem- 
ment, a band of men for the Spanish service was 
raised in this conntry, under the name of the Spanish 
Legion, which, however, did nothing worthy of the 
conahys reputation ; nnd a British squadron was 
stationed otf the north coaat of Spain— the principal 
Stat of tiie wnr — with injjtnictions to aid tlie queen's 
troops and to annoy Don Carlos, whenever either cama 
within their reiuih. Tlii^ was the nearest approach to 
armed intei-ference that Lord Palmerston attempted, 
with i single exception, in the whole conrse of his 
eareer. Tiie policj of it was, as we have aJieaily inti- < 
mated, much queHtioned at the tune, and it was upon 
this subject that Lord Palmerston first came seriOBsly 
into collision with his rival far so many years — now 
his diief — Lord Aberdeen. That nobleman qntuTelled 
with the whole tenor of the Whig policy, insisted that 
non-interference meant nontrality, and asked how Lord 
Palmerston wonld work ont the quadruple treaty sop- 
posing, which in Lord Aberdeen's opinion was not nn- 
likely, Don Carlos should make bis way to Madrid, and 
expei his niece from the throne and the country. 
Woold England still feel herself bound by the obliga- 
tions of this treaty to mamtnin war against Spain tor 
the restoration of Donna Maria ? Others compared 
Don Cados, in bis attempts to vindicate the old law of 
BDCcesaion in his own person, as hi the same position 
with HeorylV. of France, who waaattempfod to t>e thrust 
out from tht throne in consequence of his religion ; and, 
Ute him too, it was contended that Don Carlos was the 
popular monai^ih in the cyrs of the Spanish people. 
AguDst tbcee argtunents, which were childly urged in 
the House of Lords, Loi'd PahuErston and his policy 
foond an able and elnciuent defender in the person oi 
the prime minister, Earl Grey, who fully participatod 
with his foreign secretary iu the desire to see cc!iati-_ 
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tationol freedom ditFased over tho ContiDent, by tho 
peaceful aid nnd enconragement of England. Tliere can 
be no donbt that the aid tlrns afTorded by England to 
the caiiae of Qaccn Donna Isabella, inatcrially contti- 
bnted 10 place and keep her on tho throne ; but, in 
truth, the straggle, tlioagh a protracted, was norer a 
doubtful one, nor conld any delnaion have been more 
imfounded than that which represented the eanse of 
Don Carlos as popular among the people. In a land so 
diatracted as Spain has ever been, he conld doubtless 
count upon partisans in every province of tlie kingdom; 
but in none of them waa his canse taken up by the 
people in a body, except in the four northern or (aa 
they are called) Basque provinces, and by them only, 
becaose they identitied him with tho maintenance of 
certain privileges which the Liberals universally pro- 
posed to deprive them of, in order to make a imiform 
set of laws for the whole kingdom, and which the 
Basques were determined not to abandon. How much 
of their pertinacity in resistance ought to be attributed 
to this sunrce is proved from the fact, that when at 
liiat the queen's party resolved to yield the point, 
and to allow the Basques the cxeraise of their old 
nnd immemorial nsagcs, the war was at once at au 
end, and Don Carlos became an exile from the soil of 

The establishment of Donna Isabella on the throne of 
Spain, and of Donna Mniia on (he (hrone of Portagal, 
were not tlie last of tho sei-viees which England ren- 
dered to the crowned heads of the Peninsula in virtue of 
the quadruple treaty. It is well known that so soon 
as the pressure of civil war was withdi-awu both these 
sovereigns voluntarily allied themselves Ki counaellora 
who were much more disposed to administer the conntry 
on the arbitrary principles of tho expelled usurpers 
than mi tlioso of c()n6tinitional liberty, which they had 
nt fbtit DrOfcssed. In Fortupil these matters had gone 
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BO far, that the assembly of repreaenlativea of tlio 
people was Bappressed, all popuior opinion was ailenced, 
and the country was fast returning to arbitrary govern- 
ment. The opposite party flew to arms ; and the popular 
feeling was so strong that the queen and her advisers 
were left ahsoluteiy powerlesa in the hands of her 
people. Donna Maria called npon her sister Qaeen ot 
Spain, for assistance, in virtne of the qnadmple treaty; 
bnt a more powerfiil qneen than either — the Qneen of 
England — interfered. Loi-d Palmeraton, ever watchful ] 
of what threatened to overtnni his own handiwork, sent 
off a despatch to the Portuguese Government, begging ! 
that Spanish troops might not be allowed to enter the 
Portngnese tcrritorj-, and offering in place of them the 
mediation of England between the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and the insm'gents. He stipulated, however, that 
this mediation must be on the basis that the Portuguese 
constitntion should be restored in its Hi'st integrity, and 
that all the reasonable demands of the ioanrgents should 
be complied with. The qneen, fortunately for herself, 
accepted the mediation; for the ir>surgents, who liad 
been swelled by numbers, and had made themselves 
mastera of Oporto, the second city in the kingdom, 
were ready to defy both the Spanish and the Portn- 
gnese troops, and began to tjilk of expelling the queen 
from the throne altogether. When Lord Pabnerston's 
agent proposed to them that they should lay down thoir 
arms on the bnsis of the mediation already explamed, 
they flatly refused to do bo, and pi'Opared to attack 
Lisbon by an expedition proceeding fi'om Oporto by 
aea. Lord Palmerston, who had made up his mind at 
all hazards to put down Intestine war in that country, 
issued inetmctions to the British fleet then lying in the 
Tttgns to intercept this expedition, which was done ac- 
cordingly, just as the expedition fi-om Oporto cleared the 
mouth of the Donro; and the civil war, which had been 
raging fw some monflis, «-ns ibus oHecliially put down. 
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TIiOT'ougbiy Ml uiulerstand the energy, promptitudo, 
and decieioD ivUcli Lord Palmei'stan mnnifcsted in tliew 
latter difflcnltles, it most tie remenitiered that while he 
wae thus hrisgiug the whole power and influence of 
En^and to heai* on these ibroign qucstiona, the GoTcm- 
Dieot, of which he was a, member, was itself in a. totteiv 
tag condition, nnd might any day he prostrated in iJm 
dtiHt. Tt WHS when the fate of the Govemmeat depeaded 
in the Houae of CoramonB on a majority of from twenty 
to thirty memhera, and on the fidelity of whom no reli- 
ance conld be placed, that the admiiJlatration spoke in 
the potential tone we haye referred to, and made the 
weight of England to be felt in diatast nations. The 
miniat^ra might have well been excnsed if, in the 
oncertoin and precarions tenure by which they h«Id 
office, they had allowed foreign afioira to talce eoie of 
tbemaelres, and concentrated all their energy on the 
endaaronr lo bnild np the majority at home on wlueh 
their existence depended. But, instead of this, we find 
them, howerer feeble they migSit he in thdr domeaUc 
policy, fl,i firm and decided in their foreign policy as if 
they had a m^ority of one hundred at tlieir back. This 
was exemplified in their relations with the Peninanla; 
it was still more atriitingly exemplified in tJie anbaeqnent 
interference in the atfaira of Syria, 

To nnderatand the anbjcct, it is necessary to mention 
that the Paclia of Egypt, Mehemet All, originaliy a 
Tsasal and deputy of the Grand Seignior, had, by the 
flirce of bis character and the ability of his administr*- 
tion, raised himself to a position of vivtunl independ- 
ence — thns aevering Egypt from the TurldBh empire. 
Sot content with this achievement, Mehemet, aeconded 
by his son Ibrahim, who was on many points an aUer 
man than his father, invaded Syria also ; and as tlie 
Tnrltish troopa that were aent to oppose him were 
neitiier equal in nnmbera nor discipline to the Egyptian 
aoldiere, wliom the Egyptian rnlor had drilled and 



•quipped in the Bnropeaa mannor, he speedily overran 
tbe country, and wrosted Syrin ftora Turkey, to add it 
to hia own posseBBkin of Egypt. But iiia conquests 
wore watched with an Fuisiona eye by the great Enro- 
peon powers. Turkey has for almost a centnry owed its 
independent existence solely to the Jealoitsiea sabsist* 
ing among the great powers of Enrope, who, unwilling 
to allow that splendid portioa of the earth to fall into 
the handa of any one of their nmnber — Rassia being 
the power whict ia most dreaded aa likely lo seize 
Conataotinople, if allowed by her neighbom-s — have 
t^reed to mmotaia ber as she is as long as possible, 
and to postpone to a date as distant as the imbecility 
of Turkey will allow, the period when her once powerfiil 
empire will fall to pieces from internal decay. But 
the wrenching of Syria, in addition to Egypt, from the 
dominion of the Saltan, was a precipitation of that 
ereat equally to be deprecated by all the conntries 
which did not desire to profit themselves, nor to see 
others profit, by the poattion of the Turkish empire. 
Among these were especially England and Anstria. 
IaitA Paimerston's attention hod been called to the 
question from a very early period ; and he bad been nn- 
eeosing in bia endeavours to persuade France, Austria, 
and Prussia to enter into a league for the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Ottoman empire. The other 
powera entered with great alacrity into his meaaares ; 
but France, under the administration of M. Thiers, held 
book; it wa.s generally tmderslood trom some lingering 
sympathy with the principles which dictated Bonaparte's 
Invasion of Egypt and Syria, and a desire to accomplish 
by diplomatic relations with Mehemet that which the 
great conqueror sought to effect by force of arms — a 
controHing power on the part of France in Syrian and 
Egyptian aifairB. The consequence was, that a great 
d^ of protocoUing took place, and various suggestions 
were made by Lord Palmerston, with a view to induce 
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France to join in the interfci-ence in sucli a. wny ae 
would not wonnd litr own sense of daty ; but M. Thiers 
ingeniously contrived to raise objections to each scheme 
RE it was proposed, thus effectually staying the catu«e 
of European action, and allowing his friend Mebemet 
Ali to establish himself firmly in Syria. UiB de^gn 
was, however, penetrated by the clear-sighted English- 
man; and, in the course of 1840, a treaty was snd- 
denly signed between England, Anstria, and Turkey, 
by which a joint fleet was despatched to the coast of 
Syria, with instrnctiona to drive the Egyptians out of 
the country. The squadron, which was snbstanljany 
composed of English ressels, was commanded by Sir 
Bobevt Stopford, with Sir Charles Napier as second in 
command. The fleet anchored oft Beyront — the marines 
were landed — arms were put into the hands of the na- 
tives, who had been groady oppressed by the Egyptian 
invaders, and who now gladly joined in the effoits to 
expel them from the country ; and in a short time the 
Egyptians were driven out of every position they heM 
in Syria, with the single exception of the fortress of St 
Jean d'Acre. The defences of this town were amazingly 
strong — so much so, that Sir Robert Stopford declined 
at first to attaclc it, and rejected a plan which Sir Charles 
Napier had prepared for the purpose. That plan was, 
however, forwarded to the Foreign Office ; and, as it 
coincided with the prompt and daring turn of Lord 
Palmerston's own mind, he took the somewhat nnasnal 
course of directing the admiral to carry out the views 
of his second m command. It is due to Sir Robert to 
Bfty, that when ho received these instructions he shewed 
no unmanly jealousy of the preference given to tho 
advice of an inferior olficer ; he entered at once and 
warmly into the scheme, and it was cre^vned with com- 
plete and unexpected success. In tlie coarse of tiie 
bombardment, a shell lighted on tho powder magazine 
of the citadel and cnused its explosion, mnl;iiig a fi'igliC- 



fill slangliter of iicarlj two thousand persons ; and the 
conBternatiou prodaccd in the garrison waa so great that I 
they Borrendered at ouce ; go that the explosion waa 
probably, upon the whole, tlio means of saving a still 
greater effusion of blood. With this achievement the 
war was at an end. Mcliemet Ali, beaten at every 
point, and disappointed of the aid which he confidently 
reckoned on receiving ft'om Trance, made peace on the 
condition of giving up all claim to Syria and retaining 
in his family tho actual sovereignty of Egypt, thongli 
It waa still nominally lodged in tlie Sultan. The 
brilliancy of these fcata made JjOrd Palmerston's name 
at the time more popular than any other statesman bad 
been for a long period ; and the exploits of the navy 
were not forgotten. The popular enthusiasm was in- 
creased by the recollection that Acre, whicli was now 
taken by oar fleet, had at tho beginning of the century , 
liiiled the atrongeat efforts of Napoleon himself to cap- 
tare, and that it was defended then, as it bad now been ' 
attacked, by British sailors, with the French oppos- 
ed to them. The war itself, and still more its speedy 
and brilliant termination, was the caase of much lU ' 
blood. It is well understood that nothing but the 
peaceful character of Louis Philippe, the then King ol i 
the French, prevented the French nation, nnder the | 
guidance of M. Thiers, from rushing into a war of pro- 
tection to Hehemet Ali, and of defiance to all the I 
powers of Europe. The elTect of it was felt not long , 
afterwards, in the seizure of the Society Islands, and in ' 
the nnpleoBant feelmg that arose respecting the ill treat- 
ment of Mr Pritchard, our consul at Tahiti. 

The whole of these aflairs have been so succinctly, 
so spiritedly, and so characteristically told by Lord Pal- 
merston himself, that we feel we cannot do better than J 
present it to our readers, as it will have the still fur- I 
Iher effect of giving them some notion of the light and ^ 
flnent style of address nsnally adopted by his lordship. 
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The speech wsa delivered at Tivertna on the occtision 
of bjs etectioR as member of Parliament fbr thatborou^ 
fai ths general eleotion of 1847. A Mr Haraej, a Cbor- 
tlit orator, ^tpearcd on the huatings to oppose hnn, and 
assaUed many of his acta us Foreign Minister, wlitch 
drew from his lordsliip the defence of liis policy, &om 
Tfhicli we make tbo following extracia : — 

" Mr Harney began with Belgium. He said that I 
was inatrumental in submitting and subjecting the Bel- 
gians to the yoke of the represfntative of France. Whal 
is the fact? The Belgian people had been united to 
Holland in 1815 ; they had great complaints to make 
against the way in which they had been govsroed; 
their religion had been interfered with ; the edacatien 
of their children had be«i taken out of their hands; 
taxea had been imposed which they thought illegal ; 
tbrir native language wns forbidden in lawsoita and 
courts of justice. They rebelled ; and the qnestion 
WSJ), whether they were to be pnt down by force, or 
whether they were to be protected and allowed to be- 
come an independent nation, to be governed according 
to their own laws, to their own religion, to their own 
constitntion, and without being subject to any forei^ 
nation. What was the conrse the GOTemment w&A 
with which I was then asGociated took ? We obtainad 
for them all these objects. — (Heai', hear.) The end of 
the matter was, that after long negotiation, aiter dlffi- 
cnlties which at one time threatened to iuvolrg Europe 
in war, Belginm was acknowledged as an independent 
country ; and I will venture to say, a more prosperons, 
happy, contented, and patriotic nation than the Bel- 
^ans have now become does not exist on the face of 
the earth. — (Hear, and cheers.) They have a king of 
their own choosing. — (Hear, heai-.) I am astonished, 
then, that their case should be bronght forward as a 
proof of our desire to crnsh and trample npou the liber- 
ties find ft'eedom of a nation. — (Cheers.) We 
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then come to Spain ; and it is said tliat we were there ] 
parties to establisliing a eovernraent more tyrannicd 
than aaj ttiat bod ever before existed in &nt country. 
Now, I deny the assertion. The goveromenta that 
previously existed had tlio Inquisition. Pei'baps some 
of 3^011 do not know what that was. So mnch the 
better for you. — (Laughter.) It was a tribunal which 
ingnired into the religious opiuions of every man ; if 
they were not exactly of the proper cut wliioh the In- 
quiaiCioD thought expedient, the man was thrown into 
prison, or in former times he was burnt alive. Before 
the period to which I refer there was no pariiamcot ia. 
Spaio. The great bulk of the people said, ' We will 
have a parliameDt, and we will have no Inijuisitian ; 
and we choose to have for oar sovereign Douna lea- 
belta, and not this old gentleinati, Don Carlos, whom 
we consider identified with oppression and the Inqnisi- 
tioQ.' We took part ■with the people of Spain — with 
those who wanted constitutional liberty, equal laws, 
a parliament, justice, no Inquisition — against those who 
were for having no parliament, do jnstice, but much 
InqvifiitiiOn. We saccoeded ; and by means of a vet7 
trying assistance, which could not possibly have deter- 
mined events if the Spanish people had not been on 
that side, we enabled them to work out th^- llbeitiee 
with smalhir sacrifices than they must otherwise have 
Bnbmitled to, and with less sufiering than they must 
otherwise have enconntered. This is charge the et- 
cond agaiiMt me fm' haiing overthrown the liberties of 
Ibreiign nations, and of having established despotism 
and tyranny. Keally those who make that charge seem 
to be as little read in history as they are in the elemen- 
tary rudiments of political economy, — (Langbter.) 'Diett 
WB come to Portngal. There was a struggle In Por- 
tugal very similar to that which I have mentioned m, 
t^^2 V^"*^ if Spain. There was a cont^ between 
'c and tjTannical government, on ihe one hand. 
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and parliaiiiciit and populai' freedom, on tlic other. Don 
Pedro fought for the popular side ; Don Migael, who 
had UBiirped tbc tbronc and onst«d his nieco, fought for 
-tj-ianny and despotic govemmont. What did we do ? 
Did Tve Bet up Don Miguel? No ; we put hitu down. — 
(Cheers.) We threw our influence into the scale of 
liberty, freedom, and conBtitntional rights ; and by out 
assistaace that cause cooqncred, and the Fortngnesa 
nation, beeame possessed of a parliament, and of all 
those rights whieh are essential for securing the liberties 
of a nation. Wo next eome, I think, to Syria, I do 
not expect all' those who support my opponent to un- 
derstand an3-tbing about this matter. He Itnows VBiy 
little about it himself. — (Laughter.) How can you pos- 
sibly expect his supporters to know more than he does ? 
— (Great laughter.) Well, gentlemen, Mr Harney says 
we made a great mistake in Syria ; he tells us that 
there was a most esccllent worthy old gentleman called 
Mehemet Ali, who ruled in Egypt, and who had con- 
quered Syria, and that we ought to have left him quietly 
there. Mr Harney says we fought the battle for tiie 
rights of kings hy driving Hehemet Ali out of Syria, 
and restoring that country to the Sultan. Why, this 
old gentleman, Mehemet Ali, was a subject of the Sal- 
tan ; he was to the Sultan what the Lord-Lteuti3nant 
of Ireland is to the Queen of England; bat he had a 
mind to set up for himself, and if he had kept Syria he 
would have done so. You may say, ' What would it 
have signified to us if he had set up for himself?' I 
reply — it was the object of England to keep Turkey out 
of the hands of other powers, who, if they obtamed 
possession of it, would nse it for no advantage of oars ; 
and if Mehemet Ali had set up for himself, he would 
have so weakened Turkey that it could no longer hare 
remained independent, but mnst have become the vassal 
of some foreign power. This was our rea.son for driv- 
ing Mehemet Ali hack to hia hoijSQ ^t Ab\andria. IJgt 
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it is said tills wortliy old gentleman was so ranch be- 
loved iu Syi-ia that his rule formed a perfect paradise 
compared witli the hell-npon-earth which has existed 
there since he w.is driven oat. Now, how was it we 
did drive him ont of Syria? Merely by giving a li!w 
thousand mnskets to the people of the conntry; by 
sending a few hmidred maiines on shore to aid them, 
and saying, ' Go it, boys ; if yon want to get rid ol 
Mehcmet Ali, here we are to back yon ; if yon intend 
to act, now's yonr time.' — (A laugh.) They took ns at 
onr word ; they kicked him ont, neck and crop, and his 
army too; they hailed ns as their deliverers ; and what- 
ever may be said of some sraall and trifling quarrels 
that have since arisen between two different sects in 
that conntry, it is now peaceable, contented, and happy; 
and there is a striking contrast between the present 
state of things and that which formerly existed there." 
We cannot omit mentioning here the exertions Lord 
Paltnerston has made for tho suppression of the slave- 
trade. The maintenance of the squadron off the coast 
of Africa belonged to his department; and both by the 
maintenance of that squadron in an efficient atat«, and 
by entering into treaties with the native chiefs for the 
ptirpose of effecting a volnntnry abandonment of the 
trade on their part, he has never wavered nor ever re- 
laxed his exertions. "We have seen many changes on 
tiiat question, bnt there have been none on his side. 
The maintenance of the squadron has been inveighed 
againat as an unprofitable expense ; even the old friends 
of the negro have, some of them, come to the conclu- 
sion that a violent suppi'ession of the traffic was neither 
possible uor desirable; but his lordship, in conjunction 
with Lord John Russell, has never abandoned, nor even 
wavered in his views ; and by putting the sqnndi'on in 
a more efficient state than for some years it was, as 
i by new methods of suppression which were 
e thought of, there does apiteai' to be at lust 




man tliat dninNe mat Aall bare bMn I» h b^ 
Aoot, jutice win demand tbtt 19^ br die lai^er portiM 
nf the credit attadied to its Mrongriiiiuiiei* AaB ha 
giren to Lord Palmerstoit. Hie fiist bloir wUak !■ 
■truck attbe Blave-tradiog practices was one lieadoplBl 
about 1840, and which was most tfectirelj esaciaei 
b7 Captain Denmau (the son of the distingnisbed jndgt^ 
who was then in conunand of tiie African coast. It 
waa then the practice of the Spanish u)d FortngneaB 
Jilnve- dealers to bnj np large consignment of slam 
frmn the African chie&, confine them in large woodn 
bnildings called barracoons till a slave-ship was read^ 
lo start for Brazil or Cnba, which sailing woold be »- 
IptUted very ranch by the presence or absence (t a 
British msD'Of-war from the iieigbbowbood. It was 
obHoDB, therefore, that if these barracomig conld be 
destroyed, one great facility for the shipment of slaves, 
or hnving them always on hand at their depots to send 
on board when wanted, would be pnt an end to. Ac- 
cordingly, Captain Denmau was instmcted to make b 
treaty wHh the chief of the district to obtain pennis- 
ston to destroy the barracoons, which having obtained, 
lie landed his men, lil>erated the wretched creatntM 
Imddled in these tmman fihsmbles, and then set Urn 
barraooons on fire. The blow was the roost efltetlw 
that had ever been dealt, and the trade on that part of 
the coast lias never recoverod from it. The Porlngnen 
persona whose property these barracoons 'were, bad thi 
efflvntery some time ^lei'words to sue Captain Denman 
In the Qonrt of Queen's Bench for injury done to their 
property. Captain Denman w^ deluded at the ex- 
peniHi of ibo State, and the decision was, as might have 
been fbrcsnnn from the tiret, in his fkvonr. Since then, 
otlior sfjips nqually cficctlvc have been taken, — snch aa 
thn blockadf of tlin Brazilian coast, its well as the Afn~- 
can. In urivrch of bIhvc- traders ; the attack on the great 



slave-tradiDg king of Ashanlee, and tlie captore of tba.'^l 
city of Lagoa, which has rooted oat a gieat nest of' 1 
slave-dealers in that qnarl«r; — tbe consequence of wliich 
raeasnrea have been, that tLe slave trade is now in & 
lan^ishing condition along the whole coast of Western ' 

la 1841 Lord Palmeraton went ont of office with hia 
party, and ceased to have any connexion with the 
direotjon of public affairs. He did not, however, cease 
Ma iuterest in them or in tbo general discnssiou on 
politics. Indeed, the close of that scasion hqw hint ' 
oome ont in a new character. The lender of the parly, ' 
Lord John Rnssell, seeing tlie hopelessness of making 
an impression in the then stale of the pnblic mind, and 
lieing engaged in the more pleasing daty of arranging 
his marriage with the daughter of the Earl of Minto, 
left the BoDBD of Commons some time before the session 
terminated, and the duty of watching the ministerial 
movements devolved npon Lord Palmerston. Now, it 
happened that that year waa one of great political 
inaction, the ministers being then engaged in the 
planning of those financial and commercial measures 
which have since made the Peel administration so 
fkmous. But at that time, of course, no intimation 
was given that such mcasnres wei'e in pi'eparalion ; all 
that was known was, that the great state physician 
(to use Sir Ifobert Feel's own simile) had been called 
in, had felt his patient's pulse, had even received his 
fee, and yet the prescription was delayed. Tliis was 
fair game for the attack of a hostile critic ; and Lord 
Palmerston conceived the idea of making an attack 
upon the ministry by a review of their measures, or 
rather their want of measures, for the session, eome- 
"wbat in the manner in which Lord Lyudhurst, in the 
Upper House, used annually to make a sloshing on- 

Kjn Whig incapacity, by a review of tlie failure 
measures which his own party had helped to 
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etrangle. His lordship's speech on this occasion was 
an esceediagly happy one, conceived in tiiat light and 
good-homomed tone of ironj which makes even tits 
adversary heartily indulge in the langh which is raiwd 
against him. Bat it must be owned that Sir Bobrat 
Peel in his reply shewed himself fully equal to the Deci- 
sion, He replied in the same tone of good-hamonrod 
banter, being perhaps his most successful effort in that 
style, for in general the right honourable baronet's 
joliea were rather ponderous. There was no renewal 
of tbese annoal reviews, for in the following ecBsioQ 
the income tax. and the rcvisal of the tariff fully exone- 
rated the ministry ii'om the charge of idleness or iu- 
effidency. Lord Palmerston, therefore, went bacic to 
his old role, — that of watching the conduct of foreign 
affairs, which were now in the hands of Lord Aber- 
deen. The principal point on which he raised an 
opposition to his meaanres was on the qnestion of the 
Ashburton treaty with tlie United States, respecting 
the settlement of the north-eastern bomidaiy of Canada 
with the State of Maine. That long-litigated qnestion 
was settled by giving up to the States a strip of terri^ 
tory which had long been considered as British terri- 
tory, and which had been colonised by British settlers on 
the faith of its being so. This by no means suited the 
temperament of Lord Palmerston, who, ever Jealous of 
his country's rights and dignity, brought the treaty con- 
taining this cession before the Honse, and stigmatised jt ~ 
as the "Ashbort on Capitulation." He met with but few 
eyrapBtbisers, howovei'. The Honse w^as too sensible of 
the advantages of an amiuable feeling with our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic to qaaiTcl with the settlement ; and 
thongh Lord Palmerston'a speech was listened to with 
great attention, yet the Honse thinned the moment he 
finished, and in a short time it was counted out, so that 
his motion for a vole of censure was never put from the 
chair. The dispute with France respecting tlie treat- 




mfflt of Mr Ptilchard, our consul at Tahiti, also canw 
to a crisis iu Lord Aberdeen's time, bat on ilu^ sabjeci 
tbere was no serioiu difierence between him and Loid 
Falmer^toii ; and the a&ir, thoogfa it at ooe time 
assnined a vezy threatening appearance, finallj ended 
in peace. It cmly remains to be noticed, that on the 
gieat question of domestic pdicy for which this admi- 
nistiation will be most remembered in histoij — the re- 
peal of the Com Laws — Lord Ptilmerston pablidy 
annoanced in 1845 his conversion to the principle of 
absolute repeal, having before that time been in &voar 
of a fised dutj levied for the purposes of leTenae. 
When Sir Bobert Peel came to the same determination, 
before the close of the year, it waa determined by bia 
cabinet that the work ongfat to be left to the Liberal 
party rather than to them, sndtheyaccirdinely resigned 
(^ce. The Qaeen sent for Lord John Bnssell, and 
intmsted bim with the task of forming an sdraint- 
atradon, and the noble lord natur^y loolied for the 
SDpport of his old coUeagnes ; bnt he met with an tmex- 
pected diOcnlty in the refusal of Earl Grey to serve in 
the cabinet if Lord Falmcrston were intrusted with the 
direction of foreign affiurs, as the son of the great Whig 
ninister evidently disapproved of the conrGC which his 
(dd colleagae in the cabinet had formerly pnrsned- Lord 
Pahnerston, on the other hand, expressed his willing- 
ness to retire from ofBce altogether, and bandsomelj 
promised to snpport the new govenmient as heartily 
out of office as if he were in ; but he made the dis- 
tinct sUpnlation, that if he were not allowed to take the 
lead in the Foreign Office, be would auccpt of no other 
pUco in the cabinet. This quarrel between two cf the 
main supporters of his policy effectiully dUconcerted 
the measures of the Whig lender ; and the glory of being 
the author of Com Law repeal was thns snatched from 
him, and entwined imperishably arotmd the brows of 
the Couserviiliva leader. No fooncr ivaa that mea 
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pMwd, however, than Sir Bobert fell, throngb tbe 
internal disaensions in the put; he had been lit such 
pajaa for go mxaj vears to recoDstract ; and a recon- 
ciliation having been in the interval patched np between 
Lords Grej and Falmerston — which, however, we have 
reasjMi lo believe was never very cordial — Lord Pal- 
merston came again into office as Minister for Fortign 
Affiurs in the snnuner of 1846. 

He bod scarcelj reooved the seals of the Fore^ 
Office when he na once more involved in the per- 
ple-\itics and entanglements of foreign politics. At 
that time all Enrope was heaving with Ibe premonittuy 
Ejmptoms of that revolation which Boon afterwards 
burst DQt. The war of opinion was then smouldering^ 
which was soon afterwards to burst into a flame. The 
flr^t intimation of the coming storm occurred in Swit- 
zerland ; and there, as wc believe ma; be affirmed of 
everywhere else, at the bottom of the political agitatibna 
was religioa The Catholic cantons of the Swiss Con- 
federation had invited the Jesuits among them ; and- 
that astute party, ocwrding to their wont, had haTdljr 
got settled in the Catholic cantons when they be^au to 
distiu-b the tranqniUity of their Frotestant neighbonis. 
This went on for some time, the animosities and heart- 
bnmiugs contionally increasing', till the majority of the 
cantons ordered the Jesnita to leave Switzerland alto- 
gether. Bat the Catholic states, though a minoril; of 
the whole, formed a union among themselves to resist 
this decree of the mpjovity by force of ai-ms, and 
proceeded to raise troops for the purpose of I'eaist^ 
anca Matters assumed a serious aspect. The othec 
powers of Europe began to take au interest in Qhi, 
quarrel, and most of them witli an evident loaning, 
to tlie Catholic cantons. The cry of the pcrsecnted' 
Jesuits resounded ttirough lioman Catbolic Europe. 
At this time, Lord Palmcrstoo, with the most con- 
suuiriiatti taut and ability, cauductcd both this countQi 




and Switzerlnnd Itself to an hononratile solation of tho i 
difflcnitj. It was obviously for the advantage of 
Switzerland that, whichever way the question was 
settled, it Bhonld be settled by her own powers alone, 
and without external intcrTcreDce ; and few rational 
Protestants conld doubt that the prexence of the bosy, 
uil«rmeddlmg Jeenita boded no good to the tranquillity 
of any slate. Nevertheless, Austria and even Prussia 
were marching troops U> the frontier with an evident 
leaning to the Catholic minority, and oven France had 
a strong party wliosc Bympathies were with the same 
canso. Lord Polmerston alone stood by the Protestant 
cantons, and his conduct evinced that sane hajtpy 
nnion of skill, promptitude, and decision, which had 
stood him in such stead on the Syrian question. He 
addressed a note to tho different powers of Enrope 
protesting against any one of them interfering without 
the consent of the whole ; and accordingly propose, 
a meeting of tho representatives for the purpose at 
settling the terms of a joint intervention, if snch should 
be foond necessary. At the same time lie sent instmc- 
tjODS to oar minister in Switzerland urging the Govern- 
ment of the Confederation to take active steps to 1 
repress the rebellions anion by force of anns befora ' 
BDcb an intervention could take effect. It turned o 
he wifihed. The despotic powers of Europe were awed 
from interfering singly; and long before the meeting 
was held to settle the terms of joint inlervention, the 
troops of the Catholic contons had been scattered i 
single engagement with the State onny; the Jesuits I 
had been expelled and the country restored to tranqna-r 
lity. The ministers of the different countries accoi " 
ingly never met ; for, when the time came, there n 
nothing to interfere atiout. 

Another matter in which Lord Palmerston took \M 
deep interest was the marriage of tlie Dnke de Mont-1 
pensier. Boa of Lonis Philippe, to the Spanish princess,! 
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the flitter of Queen Isabella. We Iiave already cTplahiefl 
the old Treaty of UtrecM in the reign of Queen Anne, 
by ■wliich it was attempted to prevent the Frencli and 
Spanisli crowns from ever becoming united on one 
head. The main provision, that which forbade a female 
to assamo the Spanish ci-own, had been given up by 
the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance which seated 
Isabella on the throne ; but it was attempted to com- 
pensate for this concession by providing that no alli- 
ance should take place between the royal families of 
the two conntriea. To this, however, Louis Philippe 
would not consent ; he gave up the claim of his family 
to the liand of the queen herself; and he agreed that 
her sister should not marry his son till childi-en were 
born to the qneen ; but no sooner had he thna Inlled 
asleep the suspicions of Lord Aberdeen, who was then 
In power, and obtained the marriage of the Spanish 
qneen with her cousin, than he hurricl fm'ward the 
marriage of the princess with his son, thna securing to 
himself one more of those alliances which, as he fondly 
hoped, would rontribate to the stability of his throne. 
This clandestine match, for it was no other, carried oM 
in violation of his own promises and declarations, gave 
rise to an angry correspondence between the Frendi 
and English Cabinets, in which Lord Falmerston took 
hig^ ground ; and the eontrOTCrsy was not settled 
when the French Revolution displaced the old monAreh 
from his seat of power, and terminated the quarrel by 
the effectual removal of its cause. That revolutiw led, 
an is well known, to nnmerans others in various parts 
of Europe, in all of which Lord Palmerston took an 
active part. The most i-emarkable, perhaps, was his 
conduct in the aflturs of the island of Sicily; and his 
inlei-ference in the relations of that island with the 
Kingdom of Naples was jnstified on the gronnd of the 
old alliance between England and the authorities there. 
During the war with Napoleon, when the Italian Penin- 
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enia was ovemm -vritli the French troops, the island of 
Sicily alone raised the standard of resistance, and, 
with the aid of the British troops under Lord Wiliiam 
Bentincit, drove the French out ofthe island. In return 
for the gallniit efforts these islanders made agaiost the 
common enemy, a pledge, thongh perhaps not fonnaUy 
binding, was made by the British Government, that 
when the peace came, the goycraraent they had raised 
for the management of their own atfairs should be 
respected, and that to whatever government they 
might hereafter be annexed, their liberal constitution 
should be preserved. Unhappily these promises were 
not kept. In the arrangement of the affairs of Europe 
at the Congress of Vienna, Sicily was replaced ag^ 
in its ancient connexion with the despotic govern- 
ment of Naples, and as no stipnlation was made for 
the continnance of its constitution, that form of govern- 
ment was very speedily extingnished. Still the memory 
of their former freedom lingered on In the minds of the 
Sicilians, and at the first news of the European revolu- 
tion they too took up arms, and declared themselves 
independent of the Keapolilan Government. Mindful 
of the former promises, they solicited tho aid of the 
British nation. That aid Lord Falmerston was by no 
means indipposed to afford them. He gave them what 
moral countenance he conld, allowed thera to obtain 
anns and ammunition from this country, and even 
"went BO far as to promise that, if they could erect 
themselves into a monarchy, and confer the crown 
upon the brother of the present Kmg of Sardinia, he, 
on the part of this conntry, wonld recognise their inde- 
pendence. Tliis bold policy failed, and through two 
canws : — in the first place, the Sicilians wcro infected 
with ^e general feelmg of tho revolutionists at that 
period, whose prepossessions were all in favour of 
^blicaulsm rather than monarchy ; and the 
nd, and perhaps more important cause, was that 



tbe foreign policy of Lord Palmerston was not only 
hated by the Conservative party at home, bat il 
waa also regarded with suspieion aud inisti'ust by a 
large body of the extreme Liberal party, who, in- 
tent only on deniaEding parliamentary and financial 
reform, had little sympathy to spare for other nations 
(hat were straggling to free themselves from a foreign 
yoke. It was, therefore, with deep reluctance that Lord 
Falmei-ston, thwarted both by the Sicilian patriots and 
by the English Radicals, felt himself compelled to aban- 
don the in3u:^nts to the consequences of their own 
acts, and the island soon fell b^k inio iLs old state 
of dependence under the despotism of Naplea, Tho 
episode of his quarrel with the Spanish Government^ 
which ended in tbe two conntries leraiaiiiing for a time 
without any diplomatic relations, need only be alladed 
to here, as shewing the anxiety with which he took 
every opportunity to inculcate a libei-al policy upon the 
countries he bad himself so great a share in reclaiming. 
Por years thei-e bad been a general retrograde tendency 
on the part of the Spanish Government ; the representa- 
tive system had been discouraged, and the men who 
had shed their best blood for the establishment of the 
existing dynasty on the throne were discountenanced, 
banished, and imprisoned. When, therefore, other 
nations were heaving with the first throes of convnl- 
sions, Lord Palnieraton, mindfiil of the tnrbnlent cha^ 
rai:ter of the Spanish population, addressed a note to 
Sir Henry Bniwer, our minister at Madrid, desiring hina 
to remonstrate with the Spanish ministers, that by the 
course they were pursuing they were endangering the 
stability of Hie throne and inciting the people to tnran]- 
tnous outbreaks. This faithful advice was received in 
high dudgeon by the Spanish Government, who, with 
the marvellous and obstinate pride of that people, felt 
it an iiLMult to be lectured by the " barbarian islanders." 
A coolness eusued, and soon afterwards Sir Henry Bul^i er 
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was ordered to leave the country, on tlie pretext tliat 
tbe people were so enraged tiga,iiifit liim for horljouriug 
Ubersl exiles that they cottld not goarautee his safety. 
By way of retaliation, the Sp&iilsh minister was sent out 
of England, and the two countries remained without the 
usual means of diplomatic intercourse till the near 
approach of the birth of a princess of Spain induced 
that government to take steps for a reconciliation, aud 
the usual courtesies of nations wei'e renewed between 
tbem. 

Bnt it was the question of Greece which excited most 
interest, and, while it most imperilled the noble lord's 
policy, afforded that policy its noblest triumph in the 
confinnation of the British Senate, and fnmished the 
finest opportunity for the display of those wonder- 
ful powers of elo([nence with which his lordship is en- 
dowed. The qnairel with that petty state, most of our 
readers will remember, arose out of some alleged out^ 
mgea committed by the Greek population at various 
periods on British subjects, — one of them a Scotchman 
of the name of Finlay, another a Jew, bom in the 
Ionian Islands, of the naiuo of Paciflco. There were 
also qnestions regarding the trcatmcut of some Ionian 
sailors, bnt the two former cases were most dwelt 
upon. These qnestions had been pending for some 
years. Loi'd Aberdeen bad attempted to settle them 
when he was in office, but without success ; for, 
ihoitgh the injured persons had given in a schedule of 
their losses, which in the case of Don Pacifico was ob- 
viously exaggerated, yet the Greek Government refused 
10 go into the matter at all, aud would not examine the 
hills or point out any exaggerations ; and, thcrelbi*e, the 
Qrltiah Government had do altei-native but to demand 
tlie fiill amount, at the same time taking special care to 
explain, that they did not insist upon reparation to tho 
cxiunt demanded by the Injm'cd individnals, and that, 
if tlic Greeii Government would but admit the principle, 
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the details wonld be of comparafn-ely easy a^Mt- 
ment. The matter thng stood over, and might Iuti 
remained onsettled till now, had not events arisen ii 
another qnartcr to precipitate it. The Ionian Istandi 
which had been in possession of this country since tin 
pacification of Europe, and even before that perbd, 
had lately been favoured ivith a constitDtionol fbrnl 
of government and with representative inBtltntiona. 
Among the first nacs to which a portion of the loniflna 
pDt tliia boon of freedom was the incitement of an o^ 
tatlon intended to free the Islands from dependence t^ 
Great Britain, and to transfer them to the kingdom of 
Greece. Speeches in favour of throwing off their all 
glance to the British Crown were made openly in t 
Greek osaemblles ; and in a short time an insnrrection 
broke out, which Sir Henry IVard, the governor, crtuhed 
with promptitnde and decision. On searching into H 
causes of these outbreaks, it was fonnd that the agita- 
tion had to a great extent been an extraneous o 
that Greek agents had been at work thronghont the 
islands, and that Gussia herself had been at the bottom 
of the movement It vas trao that no legal evidence 
could be obtained that snch was the fact — nothing ixa 
v^blch to fonnd a demanc^ for an explanation or an apo- 
logy ; but the indications were not the less cogent that < 
the legal proofs did not exist Lord Palmerston them- ' 
fore determined to reach them in another way ; and as 
the quarrel respecting Don Paclfico stiil remained mi- ' 
settled, he preferred a claim for Immediate reparation. 
The Greeks had recourse to their old system of delays 
and evasions ; but a powerful fleet off the harbour at 
Athens seized as many Greek merchant vesscLi, on their 
attempting to enter the harbour, as would have sufficed 
fo meet double the claim. The Greek Government be- 
came alarmed at these vigorous proceedings, and began 
at last to comprehend the nature of tlieir sitnaticn. 
Jfeanwhlle the other po«'ers of EuropOj ivlio had all an 
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once. The French Government, however, profFered 
iJieir good oflicoB in the way of mediation, and Lord 
Palmerston accepted them so far as the settlement of 
the amount of reparation dne was concerned ; but he 
expressly ^aardcd himself against submitting to the 
French agent who waa to be sent out to Athens the 
qncstion of the original justice of the claims. No 
sooner, however, had the Frenchman arrived at Athens 
than he began to do that which Lord Palmerston had 
etipniatcd he should not have power to do ; he began 
to inquire into the fact whether certain parties had 
really enstainod any injury at atL The Greeks, deriv- 
ing new courage Svam his presence, refused at first to 
come to any terms. On this the English admiral, ; 
ing on Lord Palmcrslon's instmctions, broke off the ] 
negotiations, resumed his attack on the Greek shipping, 
and brought the Government to an unconditional sub- 
nrission. ]t{eantime the French minister retamcd home. 
The French Government, then the Republic, fancying ' 
that their agent had been insulted, withdrew their a 
bassador, and affairs began to wear a very gloomy 
aspect indeed. It was obvinted, however, in consc- 
qnence of the pncral good understanding between the 
two coantries. The ambassador retamed in a f^w 
days, and a treaty was agreed to, according to which, 
while France admitted all the cliuma that England 
had made to have a foundation in justice, she was 
herself to assess the amount of reparation that was due 
in each case. 

Snch were the facts out of which the great debates 
that distinguished the session of 1S50 arose — debates 
that called forth brilliant displays of eloijnence on both 
sides, tboQgh by general consent Lord Palmerston 
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shone peerless — and which would have beeii memor- 
able, if for no other circumstance, from the fiict tlist 
this question was the last on which Sir Robert Peel 
addressed the House of Commoos. The question wtu 
first taken up hi the House of Lords, where the Earl of 
Derby introduced a motion of censure on the foreign 
policy of the Government, m a speech characterised by 
mnch ability, bnt more by stinging satffe. The only 
defender of Lord Pslmerston was the Marquis of Lana- 
downe, who opened his remarks by saying, that in the 
Hoase of Commons, where his noble friend had a Beat^ 
none of his opponents dnrst trnst himself with bringing 
forward such a motion. Earl Grey, who was BsnaBy 
forward enough to speak on the policy of the Goveni- 
ment, waa ailent on this occasion, and it was generally 
nnderstood, from personal disapprobation of the policy 
of his coUeagne. On the other hand, the whole force 
of the opposition, Protectionists and Peelites, voted is 
favour of the censure, and the Government was in con- 
aeqnence pnt in a minority. In cnrions coincidence, 
however, with what Lord Lansdowne bad said, none of 
the Protectionists ventured to follow up their victory 
by proposing a simQar motion in the Honse of Qom- 
mons, and it was left for an admirer of Lord Pglmer- 
ston's policy, Mr Roebuck, to introduce the qnestliHi. 
He asked Lord John Bussell, the leader of the Honee, 
what the Government Intended to do In consequence of 
the adverse vote of the peers. Lord John Kassell re- 
plied that they meant to do nothing — that the vot« of 
the Honse of Lords would have no effect npon the Go- I 
vemraent one way or the other ; and then hnrsting out 
into a tribute to his friend, which was eloquent in its 
afFectionnte tone of admiration, he reminded the Honso I 
of the position his noble friend occupied; that he || 
vrOB not the minister of Austria or of Itassia, bat that 
he was the minister of England. When the cheers that 
spontaneously greeted this declaration had sabsidcd, 
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Mr Eoeback said he waa not qnite satisfied with the 
conatitutional ground of the doctrine which the noble 
lord had laid down, and that, therefore, he wonid give 
the House of Commone an opportunity of declaring 
whether they agreed witli or diaseoled from the Tiewa 
of the Lords, for he wonld move a TOte of approbation 
of the noble lord's policy. Accordbgiy, the debate 
began in the month of July, and lasted for four nights. 
It seemed at one time as if the Government and the 
noble lord were to bo OTcrborne by adverse numbers. 
All the Protection ists, the Peelitoa wilb only one or 
two eBccptions, and aJl that party which is generally 
known as the Manchester school, opposed them ; yet, in 
the division, which was taken late on the fourth night 
of the debate, n majority of forty -sis in favour of Mr 
Boeback's motion asserted the popularity of the noble 
ttird, and the concurrence of the House In the policy 
which he had pursued. There can be no doubt that the 
main contributor to this triumph waa the noble lord him- 
self. His speech, which continued without intermission 
fijr five horn's, on the second night of the debate, ex- 
hausted the whole question of his policy sbce the time 
he took office till that moment. During the whole time 
the attention of a crowded house was maintained un- 
flagging; the historical details of his policy, which in 
otW hands weald have been a dry nan'ative of facts, 
served with him as the vehicle, at times, of lofty 
senliment, of brilliant repartee, and of broad and 
irresistible humour. It was universally admitted to 
be one of the greatest triumphs of parliamentary 
eloquence that tliis generation has witnessed. lis 
length of course forbids us giving any specimen of 
it that would do justice to its extraordinary power. 
The debate continued for two nights aftcnvards, but it 
waa generally felt that the interest closed with the 
' " J lord's own speech, and his case was so completo 
110 one could imajjiiie the House would agree to 
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tbe censare. The resnlt ivas, aa we have said, a vote 
in Ilia favour tiy a majority of forty-six. 

The popolarity of Lord Palmeratou was at this time 
as higli. probably, aa that of any minister who has ever 
ruled in thia country. While tlie debate was proceed- 
ing, crowds of persons were in the habit of attending M 
the doors of the Honse of Commous to cheer the noble 
lord as he passed into the House ; and after the victory 
a splendid dinner was given in his honour ia the 
Beform Club. It was felt on all hands that he waa tha 
most popular man In the ministry, that he was in fact its 
mainprop and Bupport,and that their contiuned esistonee 
in office depended very mnch on his remaining Foreign 
Minister. Such being the popolar feeling, tbe genenl 
wonder and sui-prlse can hwdJy yet have passed fioin 
the public mind which were awakened towards the end 
of December 1851, by the atmonnremeot that Lord 
FalmerstoQ was no longer Foreign Minister and had 
left the Cabinet. Varions were the sunniaea as to wh«t 
had occasioned this remarkable change, and occurring, 
as it did, abont the time that Louis Napoleon had 
assumed the dictatorship of France, and dissolved and 
all but imprisoned tbe whole Chamber of Bepresentit- 
tives, it was generally understood that that event had 
Bomething to do with Lord Fabnerston's retirement. 
The impression was a conect one, though tbe explanor- 
tions were not given till the Parliament met in the 
following year. Then Lord John Russell gave an ex- 
planation which, as it was admitted to be substantiBlty 
correct by Lord Palmeraton himsell', may bo taken to 
be accurate j and the substance of which was, thai, 
whereas the Queen bad Btipnloted that no foi'eign de- 
spatches should be sent off till she had perused them, 
and that uo step in our foreign relations shotdd be taken 
till it had been submitted to the whole Cabinet as well 
as to the Queen ; Lord Psbaerston had inlrmged upon 
this latter part oi' his luittructions ; because when the 
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French ambassador waited upon Lim with the news that 
his master, Loais Napoleon, hod aesumedto himself the 
sole govomaienl, Lord Pnlinerston had of his own 
motion csprcssed bis apprabation of the step. In itself 
it was a giubU otTence, and would not probably have 
been so severely visited if in other respects there had 
been a good nnderstanding betwceu hia lordship and the 
court. To the public at large the veniidity of the 
technical offence could hai'dly have seemed a snfflcient 
reason foi; getting rid bo unceremoniously of an old and 
iruiited servant ; bat his e^^pressed approbation of Louis 
N^>oleou's conduct was so opposed to the national 
fooling at that time and since, and seemed to be bo irre 
ocmcilable with the noble lord's admiration for conHti- 
tntional liberty, that the regret for his loss was consi- 
derably qualified. It was felt, however, that Lord John 
Rodeell had, in getting rid of him, voluntarily parted 
with Uic mainstay of his Cabinet, and that his own 
&11 could not be distant. Probably few people antici- 
psted how near that foil was at the time they so ex- 
pressed themselves. Within a month from the meet- 
ing of Parliament, the ministry brought forward a 
measure li>r the revival of the old militia force, which 
had not been called into existence for more than twenty 
yean. It is needless to go into the details of the mea- 
anre: it is sufficient to say that it did not meet witb 
tlte approbation of Lord Palmerston, who opposed the 
plan, and divided the House upon the qaestion. The 
laotion was fatal to the Government, who thus fell by 
the man whom they had driven from among them.. 
Lord Derby's Government came into power, and Lord ' 
palmerston was offered the very place Lord John 1 
tject«d him from. He refused, however, to join th« I 
ministry, chiefly on the ground of the equivocal posi- 
tion they mMntalned with regard to free trade, of which < 
his lordxirip had always l)een a devoted adherent, bat 
he lout tticni a support that was as valuable aa if he 
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bad taken liis aeat in the mid^t of Ibeni. Tlina tie 
ECalonel; snppprted tbeir militia bill, tboagb diflbriag 
in its details from tbe plan lie proposed ; and the IsBt 
triumph they achieved as a Government they oned ea- 

tirely to him. After the general electioo of 1852, tbe 
free traders determined to pnt on record a vote of tlie 
House expressive of their determination to uphold fne 
trade. After Bome hesitation, the Government cune 
to the conclusion that they wonld offer no opposition lo 
that step, as they bad tliemselves abandoned all hope 
of ever restoring protection; bnt the terms in n-hicb 
tbe motion should be couched was the subject of anxious 
deliberolion. Sir James Graham drew np one fonn of 
motion, which obtained the assent of Lord John Rnssell, 
Hr Gladstone, and other leading men ; Lord Palmerston 
waa also consulted apon tbe Bnbject, bnt he took a copy 
of it withont pledging himself to support it. Mr Tii- 
liera, Mr Cobden, and others, objected to that i 
and drew up another, which not only pledged the Honsa 
to uphold free trade for tbe fntnre, but declared that th« 
Hyalem waa " wise, just, and beneficial ; " thereby, a 
was understood, implying a reproach on those who had 
Iiitherto opposed it. Sir James Graham naturally pre- 
ferred his own, and the whole Peelite party agreed witi i 
him, but Lord John Rnssell siding with Mr Villiers, 
for the sake of unanimity the Feelitcs relactantlf 
yielded, and Sir James Graham's motion was, as it vag: 
supposed, finally abandoned. The Government sot- 
relishbig the tannt implied in Mr Yilliers' motion, pro*- 
posed an amendment of their own, saying mucb tlte> 
same thing, though in different words; and the d " 
began. Towards the close of the first night's dd»t^ 
Lord Folmerston rose, and in a speech in which, white < 
le urged the necessity of making free trade safe by 
securing as great uoanimity as possible, the tendency 
was evidently to favour the existing administration, he, 
to the surprise of evei'y body, and the chagrin of those 
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#lio were in tlie secret, proposed Sir James Gr&ham't , 
abandoned motion as hia ovn, warning ttie House, how- 
ever, tliat it was a, sort of plagiarism. Tliis stroke of 
policjr cbanged the wliola aspect of affairs; tlie Peelites 
declared their intention of supporting this proposition 
now that it was foirlj before the House ; Government 
gave np their motion in ita fuvonr ; and Mr Villiera was 
advised bj Lord John RusseU and others to withdraw 
his also, and allow tbe Honse tKi be unanimous. He per- 
severed, however, and though Lord John Russell and 
hia friends voted with him, he was beateu, as everj 
bod; had foreseen; and to Lord Palmerston was doe the 
qnestionable merit of having spared tbe GovemmcnL 
Then came the budget, in which it was beyond the 
power of Loiii Palmerston, or any one eUc, to save 
them~they were I>eaten, and retired, and Lord Aber- 
deen came into power. Perhaps do higher Cribate was 
ever paid to Lord Palmerston'a talents than in tbe cii'- 
cnmstauce that he — a man without a party, withoot a 
follower, it may be said — shonld yet be invited by his 
old antagonist and rival, aod by the statesman who had so 
lately afironted him by driving him from the Cabinet, 
to resume his seat at her Majesty's eonncil-board in the 
eapadty of one of the lending ministers of the crown. 
Tiiie, he was not reinstated in his old department of 
tbe Foreign Office ; that could hardly have been ex- 
pected; but we believe we are correct in stating, that 
be bod almost his choice of any other of the high offices 
of state, and ho finally chose the Home Office, where 
he is likely, from his bonhowmie, his cheerfnlneas and 
assidnity in office, to be even more popular than he 
vas in the foreign department. 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Lord John Eussbli., the leader of the Honse of Com- 
iDons, and probably the most influeiitial member of the 
present Cabinet, is tbe third eon of the late Dnke of 
Bedford, and was bom Anguat 18, 1792, in Hertford 
Street, jfay Fair. 

His lordship may be said to have been born & poli- 
tician. The fiiraily, of which he is one of tho most 
illnstrious ornaments, has been mixed np with the 
cODstitntional history of England in ail its great crises, 
from the Eeformatioa downwards. The rise of the 
house of Enssell dates from the reign of Henry VU., 
when a, German prince, on his way to London, was 
wrecked olF the coast of Dorsetshire, where W^illiam 
Eassell, a country gentleman, of moderate means, was 
living in privacy and retirement. Russell was called 
upon tfl enteitain the illiistTiona stranger, and to 
accompany him to the conrt of Henry, where the 
Bovereign was so attracted by the gracefnlnesB of hfs 
manners and conversation that he retained the country 
squire among the number of his personal attendants, 
and cliarged hiraself with the advance of his fortones. 
The favoor thus gained on the part of tbe father was 
not lost on the accession of the son; and on th« 
sequestration of tho mouastery and abbey Ian 
Enssell, as one of tbe favonrites of the monarch, gained 
large accessions f/om tho property thus secularised. 
Wobnrn Abbey, and several other posscssioiis both 1 
Bedfordshire and Devonshire, to this day attest the ' 
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mnnificence of the monarcli, and the esteem in which 
the ancestor of the honse of Bedford was held. 

From that tbna downwards the boueo of Bedford is 
always to be foaud in connexion with the cause of the 
people. In the struggle with Charles I. the Earl of 
Bedford was one of the great parliamentaiy leaders ; 
after the Kestoration the great. opponent of the reaction- 
aiy party was William, Lord Eussell, whose execntion 
in the latter part of the reign of Chai'lea II., aiaag irith 
thai of Algernon Sidney, with whom his name is now 
inseparaUy joined, did more to pave the wajr fur the 
Revolntioa of 16S8 than any other event whatever. 
In the critical days of Queen Anne, when the nation 
OsdUatcd, as it wore, between the honse of Hanover and 
the rewU of the Stuarts, the chiefe of the honse of 
Bedford stood Ann for the Protestant snccession ; and 
thronghout the reigns of the Georges that house was 
always reckoned as the leading rallying point of all who 
maintained Whig principles. That post of honour its 
members carried not more by their great wealth and 
high station than by the general reputation they a 
quired for incorruptible integrity ; but it is remarkable, 
QiKt of the many Bnssclls who have engaged in public I 
Affiura, honesty and Integrity, rather than any shining j 
abilities, have been the chief characteristics — a sincere ( 
love of country, and a desire to serve her, rather than j 
any distuignished quiiiiiies that coiUd bo brought t( 
that service. 

It may bo imagined, then, that the early promise o 
Aitore eminence whicli was given by the subject of the 
{H«sent sketch would be hailed with delight by his 
&mily, and that great expectations would be fonued of 
hia ftatnre career. His first education was acquired at 
■ pnblic acliool at Sunbary; but instead of being sent 
to either of tho great nniversities of England, ho 
was despatched to Edinbnrgli, to be trained nnder the 
toiUon and caw of Pi-ofussor Dugald Blewart. 



reasons for this (lopartnre from ordijiary precedent in 
the edacittioi) of English youths of rank nnd talent are 
sufficiently obvioos. The TJniveisities of Oxford and I 
Cambridge were the hotbeds of Toryism ; Edinbnrgti, I 
on the other hajid, was distingnisbed at that time, not 1 
only for such a brilliant concentration of genins in Its j 
Univeraity as the world had rarely seen before, but 
what would still more recommend it to a Whig noble- 
man, the leading men in that intellectual society were 
ardent Whig partisans, and therefore well qnalilied to 
train the mind, and to incnlcato proper political prin- 
ciples in the hopeful scion of the Whig honso. The 
decision was a fortunate one. In the house of Fraf^ssor 
Stewart ho had access to the society of men who were at ' 
the time fillio); the scientific world of Europe with their I 
fame, and as happens not nnnaturally, politics are fre- I 
quently pursued with an ai'donr in inverse proportion to 
the distance of the politicians from the scene of action, be 
heard the great questions of the day discussed with more 
lieeuness, and with a stronger partisan feeling, than be 
would probably have done had he remained an inmate 
iu his father's hoose. Thus, all these incidents wonld 
concnr with his own social rank and the bereditanr 
principles of his family to give a political bias to tbe 
mind of the young student ; and circumstances favonred 
even his attainment of proficiency in the forms and rnlee 
of debate. There was then, as there is still, a sod^ 
attended by the young men connected with the Edin- i 
burgh University named the Specnlative Society, whose 
object is to afford the stndenta an opportunity of dls- 
cnssing the popular topics of the day, whether connected 
with politics or science. In this miniature senate were 
trained many of the leading spirits of the past and pass- 
ing generation ; here Brougham, and Homer, and Jeff.ijy, 
exercised their forensic powers, prepaiatory to trying 
them iu tlie widei' sphere of pnHic life ; and here also 
Lord Jolm Enssell first essayed those powei's of dcbaic ^ 
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wbict have so often since been ivieldcd with effect on tbe 
floor of the House of Commons. Many gentlemen who 
were then his contemporaiies have often since borne tes- 
timony to the talent which was displayed by the yoong 
debater — to the readiness with which he seized on tha 
weak points of an adversary, or the playful bumoor 
with which be would eometimea banter an opponent on 
Bome untenable point he had taken np. There can bo 
no question that his lordship fonnd, as many other able 
men hoTe confessed they foand, these intellectual gym- 
nastics an excellent preparative for tbe real dDtica of 
nctive public life. 

On leaving Edinburgh his lordship proceeded, accord- 
ing to a time-hallowed costom, on a. contincotal tour, 
Ab It happened, however, that at this period the conti- 
nent was all but closed to English travellers by tbo 
war with France, and Englishmen conlcl travel no far- 
ther than the good swords of their countrymen had 
opened for tbera a passage, Lord John naturally went 
to Spain. It was at the time when Wellington was 
beginning to lay the foundations of those marveUotts 
principles of military strategy which, combined with the 
indomitable conrage of his troops, eventually drove the 
(Vencb out of Spain. Lord John arrived at Lisbon in 
1809, jnst at the time when tbo British army had taken 
post in the memorable lines of Torres Vedroa; and young 
ai he was, tbe admirable dispositions made by tbe tb- 
nowoed commander, and the complete manner in which 
the best of the French generals were foiled by them, 
made a lasting impression on his mbd, and tended to 
jirodnce that strong impression of the esaltcd genius of 
the Dake of Wellington which all subsequent collislonB 
in political affaii'S failed to remove. Hia travels in 
Spain had this farther effect upon his lordship: it 
jlircctcd bis attention to Spanish history and Spanish 
and scenery, and the result was a drama 
on Iho lia^^ic history of Dou Cailos, son of 
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Don CvUm he did acd ««ain ajipear in 
ctfMdtj 1 bat, M eaHj u 1815, be poUisbed » 
Ua uUiMtor, WlllUni, Lord BnswU; in 1821, a Hit' 
, tojy at the llritUb Constitntion ; in tbe foUowiag jww, 
hU tnfiij nlrwidy refcrred to ; and in 1 821, t 
on t)i« AfTaln of f'nropc since the Peace of Utredit 
III all HiOM paliliuatione we find Listorf m&de tbe 
Vfltiiiiln for eipounding and enforcing tbe cons(itnti<Bi>l 
inMlini of ifOTOmircnt according to the Whig school of 
jiollLlca — tlio »tylc, mnch of the nature of his own 
eimnchne, alwnyM plooshig, and Bomctimes rising to do- 
i)iienwi, More recently his lordship published an inte- 
imtliiK colli'Ction of letters found in the archives of bb 
Ikmlly, which throw considerable light on the secret 
hUterjr of the curly part of the reign of George in. ; 
unci Initt yriir, ho iinbliebcd the first instalment, in two 
voliiiiieii, of tlio T.lfi!, Letters, and Diary of Moore tbe 
pool., ntHinnlliiR to a promiao made to Moore eevenl . 
yiWfM n(M, tliiit (f ho Biivvived liim ho would nndertate 
II1H iHlllomhlp of his postlinmaus works. It is also to 
Iw iintlr-iid, Ihnt his loi-diiliip is at present, amidst his 
otiior iiuiUIAuioiiJi raigngomRnts, snatching time to com- 
plete n memoir of tho great Whig lender, Charles JamoR 
Kiix, H work begun but kit nnflnisbctl by the Uto Lord 
llollMd. 

Wv luiumi' llic llircuil of the narrative. In 1813 
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hia lordtibip revisited Eugland ; and in July of tliiit jear^ I 
vhile be still wanted a moutli of his majority, he 11 
relumed, liy the iofluence of his family, for the then 1 
nomination horongh of Tavistock. He very early begun* 
to take part in the proceedings of the Honae. His first | 
necorded speech waa made the year after he took bia' | 
aeat ; aaA it ia interesting novr, when we have so largo 
a portion of his career before us, and know how firm a. j 
friend he has ever been to the canae of the indepcnd-' 
eocB of Dationa, to find that that first speech waa againaP 
the trea^ by which Eassia, Sweden, and Great Britain: 1 
vere leagand together to wrest Norway from its old' 9 
connexion with Denmarlt, and to hand it ovci 
Sweden as the price by which the new sovereign of that 1 
ooimtry, Bcraadott*, was to be bribed to desert the J 
ULDse of his old master, Napoleon, and to exert I 
self, along with the allies, for the espnlsion of the' ] 
French emperor from the list of the crowned heads of I 
Enropo, On the same ground — the right of a people- 1 
to choose their own governors — he opposed the freah \ 
war entered into with Napoleon when that wonderfnl 
man escaped from Elba in 1815, though, of course, in 
all these remonstrances, his voice was little attended to, 
the people at large being as determinedly bent on the 
destrnction of the power of Bonaparte ae any of their 
mlerB could have been. The Whigs were, therefore,- ■ 
left in a small minority ; and it might have seemed ta>l 
aa observer of that day, that their exclusion from ofBca' 
afid from power waa destined to be perpetnaL 

It Is well known that the establishment of peace in 
I8I5 did not bring with it all the advantages to this 
conntry which were expected. Thealmoat superhuman 
excrtu>na which this country had made in waging w 
with France — not only in continuing the war sing 
handed when all the rest of Europe lay at the feet.'] 
ttf fli e conqueror, but also subsidising foreign po' 
(V and arms to induce them to fight 1 
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own battles — had henn productive of snch a load of debt, 
and required such an immense amount of taxation, that 
the conntrj staggered under the load. Besides, as the 
exciting interest in foreign affairs wore off, the people 
found leisure to attend to their own domestic con- 
cems ; and the abases of the constitntion, produced in 
most cases by the alterations of time and circnmstBDces^ 
rendering institutions mischievons now which in for- 
mer times were moonmentg of wisdom and sagacity, 
stmck BTery eye, and rendered the desire for reform 
strong and ge^eral, especially among, the middle and 
lower classes. Bat the ministers d!d not enter into 
the altered spirit of the times. In the restless and un- 
easy feelbg that was abroad, they saw nothiiig but dis- 
affection lo the constitntioa in Chnrch and State, and 
they became more severe in their nieasares in propor- 
tion as tbo people complained of their severi^. At 
last, in 1817, the discontent of the people had risen to 
such a height, that Lord Castlereagh, who then led the 
Bouse of Commons, proposed a bill for the suspenakHi 
of the Habeas Corpus act. The motion was Strenn- 
onsly resisted by the Wbigs, and by none more than by 
Lord John EnaselL A short extract from his speech 
on that occasion may serve to shew the spirited man- 
ner in which he bos always been accustomed to defend 
the constitntionol liberties of the people, as well as tha 
pithy, terse, and almost epigrammatic diction in whicb^ 
when it pleases him, he can clothe his ideas. Speaking 
of the original enactment of the Habeas Corpus act in 
the reign of Charles IL, he says : — 

" Upon looldng back to histoiy, the first precedent 
which strikes ns is the precedent of the enactment of 
this law. The year before this law passed, a plot was 
discovered, which, though it has since been mentioned 
only as an instance of credulity, wore at the time a 
most aliuming appearance. Not less than t^'o hundred 
persons, many of them of the first rank, were accused 
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of conspiring the death of the king. The heir-prcaamp- 
tive to tho throne wus supposed to be implicated iii the 
uonapiracj, fljid Tereit'n poweiij vara ready witli money 
and troops to assist in the subvertiioii of our constttu- 
lion in Church and State. Yet at thia tlmo did the 
Lords and CommoiiE present for the royal afgeut tiiiai 
very bill of Habeas Corpus, whicli for less dangers you 
are about to suspend. We talk much — I tliiuk, a great' 
deal too mucb — of tho wisdom of oiu- ancestors. I wish 
we would imitate the courage of our ancestoi-cj. They 
were not ready to lay their liberties at the foot of the^ 
crown npou every vaiu or imaginary alarm," 

Bold and high langoage tbjs for a youth of five-and- 
twenty. Oae other passage deserves notice for the alln- 
sion contained in it to the qnestion of reform of fiarlia- 
meDt, which, of course, lay at the bottom of all the dis- 
contents that the ministers thns proposed to smother b; 
viUidravviiig one of the safegnai'ds of the constitution. 

" I will ouly say one word more as to the cry far 
reform, of wtiicli bo much use has tiecu mode ; I would 
make another use of t)iis cry. The House must soon 
dlfiCDss the whole question. It is not difficult to fore- 
see that the majority will decide in favour of leaving 
the conBtitnUoQ untouched. Anxious as I am for re- 
fbrm, 1 am still more anxious that the House should 
preserve the i-cspect of the people. If they refuse all 
Innovation npon ancient laws and institutions, it is not 
to be denied that they will stand upon stiong ground. 
I beseech them, then, not to cut this ground from under 
their feet— -not to let the reformers say, ' When we ask 
ftr redress, jou refuse all innovation ; when the croita 
asks for protection, you sanction a new code. For ns 
yon are not williug to go an inch — for ministers you go 
a mile. Vhcn we ask for our rights, yuu ought not to 
toucli the little finger of the constitution — hnt when 
those in authority demand more power, you plunge your 
knife Into its heait.' " 
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T\u»» noble atttthaaUM imi, as n 
pflwl uitonlhemrmbereoraHMBedtTOindio tkex&t' 
lag minliilera; and I/Ord John hid the BwilificUidB of 
•Ming all hia waminga unheeded, md the maisten on- 
nbled at their pleaanre to bami4e npoii what liad bog 
boon regarded aa one vith the constitiidon tlselC At 
that time, loo, be wa^ anffertng from iU health, md be 
retired from (iiu Ilooae of Commons. His own delicate 
liealtli, and the gloomy aspect of pnblic a&iis, went 
fiir to aUhuarten liim altogether from taking anj btlher 
tnt«reiil in [Mlltlca, and he began to resolve in bis ban 
mind, and to conanit with ecveral of his friend^ on the 
propriety of withdrawing from Parliament Httogethcr, 
and devoting himself to the calm and tranqniJ porsuiu 
of a mUrtid nnd liWrary life. Among others to vbom 
bn muntlonud this Imlf-formed intention was Moore, tlic 
pout ; and It wmt to combat this rcsolntion that the 
IHMJt geut lilni soon afterwards the following spirit-sth^' 
rinf romonatrance :■ — 



ERMONSTRANCE, 

' a MMiwrMtJan telth Lord John RvmU, in iBhtek hi 
"--•--' ■ • ft itf giving tip all polUicii puriuit 

Whnt I 1}um, wllh llj ganina, thj youth, nnd tliy nune 
Thnu, l»irn of a EuucU— whone iDntinot to mo 

Th» HMUalnni'il narour uf th; uies, is tlie tame 
A* the Vt^lat'a, to tou with hia ejres on the ann 1 

WIloMi mililllty oomi-a to thee BtampM with the bbeI, 
Hltr, fw liiuru vuDuhling than monairoli e'er net, 

W Irt ttl» lili-wl of ih J iwM offLT'd up for the weal 
lir« nitUw Dim awoui I; that nukrtfidom THtJ 

Hliftit ttii/M tiB (Itliit'hMrtwl uid tnni fivim the strife — 
Kvwu lh< Hllthl; Kron*, whero >lt that ia grand 

^lut ituwtMt Mul i>ur« and udonting in lire— 
'VU ta hliA'ihiiuilhled ipirila like thine to ODmni'ud 
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Oh, oo ; never dream it — while good men despair 
SetwesD tjrUDta ami tmltuts, and timid hied ban 

Kerer think for an iustaat thy country can apSire 
Such a light ft'om her dark^itiug horizoa a^ tJioii. 



With an ardonr for libarty, fresh aa in youth. 

It Brat kindles ths bard and gives life to his lyre ; 

Yet mellow'd Bir'n now, hj that mildneBS qf truth 
Whiah tempers, yet chills not, the patriot fire ; 

With an eloquence, not like (hose rilla from a height. 
Which sparkle, and f»am, and m Tapuor are o'er ; 

But a current that vorke out its nay into light 

Through the filtering recOEses o! thought and of lure. 

Thua gifted, thou never oanat sleep m the shade ; 

If the Btirnnga of genius, the music of fane, 
And the oharma of thy cause, have not power topeisuads, 

Yet chink bow to Freedom thou'rt pledged by thy Same. 

Like the bougliB of that laurel, by Delphi's deeree 

Set apart for the Fane and ita service divine, 
8n the branohea that spring fri>in the old Russell tree 

Are by Liberty claim'd for the use of her shrine. 

In deference to this and other renonatranccs, moi 
prosaic but equally earnest, his lordship abandoned his 
purpose, which, indeed, it is doubtful ii' he would have 
kept, nnder the many stirring incidenta that have flinee • ' 
emerged; and his health having been restored, he wftftJl 
again returned to Parliament for Tavistock, at the gene-* 
ral election of 1818. 

From that time forward we find that Loi-d John Ros- 
sell, while not inattentive to other questions as they 
came before him, began to devoto his attention t« the 
great qaestion of parliamentary reform, with which 
uaniL' has since become inseparably connected. 




1819 he made his first motion in favour of a refbrm in 
the representation ; and continued, with few exceptions, 
) bring it annually before the notice of the House 
down to the period when, as a minister of tlie Crown, 
vas enabled to speak potentially, and to carry bis 
vs into effect Thus the qaestion came to be conai' 
dered as his own, just, as in later times, ire have seen 
the question of the repeal of the Corn Laws given to 
Mr Cbarles Villiers ; and no man thought of moving ■ 
esolation upon the sabject without first taking connscl 
with him. It may be cm-ioas, now that we have (me 
reform bill from Lord John and are on the eve of having 
another, to compare them both with the earliest scheme, 
which he submitted to the Honse of Commons in 1819. 
Ee coodnded a long and eloqneiit speech on the subject 
with proposing four resolutions. The first went to pledge 
1^^^ the Honae, that boroughs proved to be generally cor- 
^^^ mpt should be disfranchised, such electors aa had not 
^^^1 been found guilty of bribery to be compensated by the 
^^^B rigtit of voting for the conn^. The second was, that the 
^^^ franohiso of these towns should be transfciTed to greai 
towns with a population of not loss than fifteen thoU' 
sand Bonis, and to some of the larger comities. Ths 
third was, that further provision should be mode fiv 
preventing bribery at elections. The fouith and last 
was rather matter of detail than of principle — it was, 
that Gmmpound, which bad been proved to be notori- 
ously corrupt, should be disfi-anchised. The ministera 
I opposed all the resolutions; but we may mention here, 
that twu years afterwai'ds Grampound was dia&an- 
chised; but t!ie two seats thus rendered vacant, instead 
of being given to Leeds, as Loi'd John Busseli proposed, 
were transferred to Yorkshu-e, which from that time 
down to the Refoi-m Bill continued to send four mem* 
bers to Parliament 
Among the other questions to which Loi-d John fius- 
scU lent the aid of his talents, in addition to the quca- 



Kon of parilBinentary reform, on which, as already 
mentiDncd, ho tras in tlio hnbit of making an annual 
motion, were the defence of Queen Caroline, the eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics, and the repeal of the 
Test and Coi^mration Acts. It tvas, probably, the first 
of these (gnestions that shook the fame of the Toij 
ministrj in the Honse and the country. Whatever 
night have been the faults of the queen, it is even noir> 
fbit that the treatment she experienced at the bands of 
her hnsband was ample Ju^ification for all. Bat at 
that time a fiercer Bpirit had taken possession of the 
people — her name and cauao were identified with all that 
was innocent and interesting — her accusers were consi- 
dered as monsters of oppression and cruelty. Probably 
the nation has never been since, and had not for a 
long time before, been nearer the verge of rebeilion 
than on that memorable occasion. The bill of pains 
and penalties against her, though to the disgrace 
of the English peerage it passed the House of Lords, 
never made its appearance in the Honse of Commons; 
it was prudently withdrawn ; and the people had the 
satisfaction of finding, that in defending the cause of a 
deeply injured woman they had won the first of what 
baa since proved to be a long series of popular victo- 
licB, The death of the prime minister, the Earl of 
Liverpool, in the beginning of 1827, and the subsft- 
qnent accession of Mr Canning to the premiership, still 
&rther heightened the hopes of the people, for it caused 
ft division among the Toiy party, and the more liberal 
of that body were now in ofBce. Sevei'al members of 
tiia Whig party felt the importance of the crisis so 
mnch, and were bo sensible of the necessity of snstain- 
iag Calming against the attacks of his old colleagues, 
that they consented to take office uodef him ; and, 
though Lord John RiisseU did not compromise himself 
BO Jar, yet he also ivaa anxiona to throw no unneces- 
sary impediment in the way of the new minbtry, 
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with this view, he waived lie mtrodnction of hia anotml 
for parliamentary reform for that year. He did 
le with ilia motion for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. It happened that to both of thou 
motions Canning, with idl his liberality, was invete- 
rately opposed ; yet Lord John, appreciating the ad- 
vantages to be gained from retaining him in power, 
declined to weaken tiis position by forcing him to the 
unpleasant position of opposing popular motions. And 
with respect to the last-named question, it ought to be 
mentioned, to the honour of the leading men among the 
English Dissenters, that they also were onwUling to do 
anything that might have the effect of dctTtug from 
office a statesman who was liberal in all his views ex- 
cept with regard to them. It was stated in the House 
by Lord John himself, that " many of the Dissenters, 
feeling, as it were by instinct, that a ministry was 
formed more favourable to religious liberty than any 
that had existed during the thirty-seven years in whid) 
their question had slept, donbted whether it w^re fcir 
or politic to force snch a miniatiy to an immediate ex- 
pression of opinion npon this important subject." In a 
few months, however. Canning was dead ; and after a 
feeble attempt to form a ministry by some of his friends, 
with Lord Goderich at their head, the Duke of ■Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Feci came into power. The same 
delicacy now, of course, no longer existed. In 183S, 
Lord John Russell brought forward the giievancea of 
Dissenters, andmovedfor the repeal of those acts which, 
ever since the days of Charles II,, had exclnded them 
trom all places of ti'ust under the Government, and from 
all posts of bononr in a. corporation, unless they would 
consent to tako the sacrament according to the fbrma 
of tlie Church of England. The issue of this motion 
shewed the rapid though silent growth of Liberal opi- 
of late years. Though the whole weight of tlie 
Government ivas brought to bear against the measm'e, 




j-et it was carried lij s m&joritij so large, that Sir 
Robert Peel felt any fortlier struggle was hopeless. He 
come down, therefore, on the following day, with a 
propositiou that the Dissenters on taking office should 
take an oath or afDrmation that they would not use 
the power they were about to acquire to the prejudice 
of tiie Church of Elnglaiid. Lord John, on the pai-t ot 
the Dissenters, agreed to this amendment ; and the 
measure, so modified, passed with almost entire unani- 
mity through its remaining stages in the Commona, 
wad ganctioned by the Lords, received the royal assent, 
and hecame the law of the land. 

The next year witnessed the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, in wliich, however, Lord 
John Russell took no other pait than supporting the 
mea^iore with his vote, as be had done whenever the 
question was brought before the House. The sub- 
ject is mentioned hero only because it tended to com- 
plete the schism in the great T017 party which had 
long been widening, and which in the following year 
became complete, and paved the way for all the other 
changes that have since occurred ; for many mem- 
bers of that party who were most earnest in oppositioh 
to the Roman Catholic claims believed, that not them- 
selves only, but the gi'eat body of the English people, 
had been betrayed on this question, and that, conld 
the adult populntion of the country have been polled, 
there woold have been a large majority in opposition 
to the measure. In so thinking, very likely they were 
right ; tor it is observable in all great changes that 
they are never accomplished by the will of a numerical 
m^ority, but by the active, earnest, and unceasing 
exertions of an intelligent, compact, aud organised 
minority, whose strength of will bears down the list- 
iesB and inert objections that are opposed to them. It 
B'ljalural, therefore, that those peraons should como 
~ i conclusion, that with a moie widely-extended 
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fhtncliiHe the result woald hsve been diflerent; jti at 
tbc same time those very men still considered that, dis- 
astroas aa the emaQcipatlon of the Roman Catliidica vat 
in a coDstitntional as well as in a religious point of vicmv 
it would bo tenfold worse to make anj diange in tiie 
franchise. There were still manj of the party nho Mt 
that the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Feel had 
betrayed them, and who from that hour withdrew 
their confidence in the Government, The ministry 
thas stood without supporters, when a new election was 
caused in 1830 by the death of King George lY. 
Jast previous to that event, also, the national enthusi- 
asm had been roused to the ntterniost by the news of 
the French Revolution in July, and the proclamation of 
Loais Fhilijipe as King, with, as was generally expected 
at the time, a widely extended if not universal snfirage. 
The question of reform became therefore the rallying 
cry of the Liberal party at Oie general election ; and 
the Reformers, who hail been almost everywhere de- 
feated at the previous general election io 1826 — Lord 
John Russell himself, who bad been elected fbr 
Huntingdonshire in 1820, haviug been driven from 
that county, and obliged to take I'efuge in the Irish 
nomination borough of Bandon Bridge — were now to 
be found at tiie bead of the poll in every direction. 
The Duke of Wellington's Government fell on a gnes- 
tion connected with the settlement of the civil list for 
the sovereign ; and Earl Grey, who had remained in 
opposition since 1807, was appointed prime minister, 
and proceeded to form a cabinet whoso rallying cty 
Hhoold be — reform, retrenchment, and peace. 

It may seem remai'icable that Lord John Rossell, 
who had tnken so conspicuous a. part in public afiairs 
daring the previous years, should not have had & seat 
in the new cobiuet. But the truth was, there were tbo 
claims of many Reformers much older than himself to 
atteud to ; uud, further, it was the object of Lord 



Grey t6 secure for himself as mnKh support fls possiblo,,! 
1^ forming a coalition witli tlie fiienJs of tlie Isle Mr ^ 
Conning, among whom was Lord Palmeraton, who Iiad 
liecn diiven fitim office bythcDukeof Woilfngton. Many 
of these now entertained views more in common witJi 
the Whiga than witli tlie paity in whose company they 
eonimenced pnblic life. Fi-om these canucs it happened . 
that Loi-d John BnEsell was excluded from a sBiit in I 
the cabinet; but bis talents were recognised, not only I 
by hiB appointment to the locrativo office, as it t 
Iheu constituted, of Paj-master of the Forces, but by a J 
«till more singular mnrlt of confidence — wc believe, J 
Indeed, uniquo in the history of English admiuistra- j 
fiona — namely, tliat lie, althongh not a cabmet miui- 
Sier, wna yet ajipointcd one of a commiCtcQ to pi-epare I 
the ili-uft of the new Heform Bill, and nlso to inti'Oduc^l 
it to, aud cany it through, the House of Coramongil 
Tiio names of the cabinet ministers who were associated J 
vith biui in titc task of framing the druft of tho first I 
Kefbrm Bill were the late £arl of Durham and ^1 
James Graham. Thch' plan wa^ submitted to the f 
cabinet, ivns a]>proved with some modiflcatioiis, aud was I 
Bnbmitted to one of the fullest houses that liad ever I 
assembled in old St Stephen's, by Lord John Buasel)| T 
on tie night of the 1st Mai'ch 1831. 

A pneratlon has nearly passed away sine 
Bcfcrm Bill becamo the law of the land, and mei 
in their prime can haidly form an idea of the' system 1 
nfaicli that measure supei'seded. Tt is presumed, there- 
fci-e, that an ootline of the state of the representation 
of England and the frauchisi;, by the possession of 
■which men became entitled to a vote, will neither be 
irrelevant nor unwelcome in a sketcli of the life of a 
man whose name will ever bo associated with itafl 
reform. As might have been exjiected, the roprescnta-# 

■ jrhich had come down froni a period anterior taM 
ittliost records of English historj- was foanded | 
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Dpon broad and liberal principles, and might have 
been, and probably was, well adapted to the state of 
■ocietj lor which it was instituted; nay, there wera 
indications here aud there that the original system had 
been improved npon and adapted to the changing con- 
ditions of society by our earlier monarchs. Compara- 
tiTely new borongha were called npon by our Edwards 
and Henrys to FCnd mi-mbers to Parliament for the first 
time, and other towua which had fallen into decay 
were quietly dropped out of the list. Bat at a stni 
earlier period in our annals, the nnmber of places that 
ahoold send members to Parliament, and the fi'anchise on 
which the voting should depend, seem to have become 
stereotyped ; no further change was allowed, and pcdi- 
ticai improvement t>ecame as impossible in England as 
sociitl intprorement is in China. A hereditary privi- 
leged caste W&3 created, and outside the limits of its 
favonred circles no person was admitted to the privi- 
leges of political ciiizenahip. Their wealth, their 
educatiiHi, their abilities, might rank with the noblest 
in tlie land ; if they were not in poBsesaion of the acd- 
dentat advanLtges which the State bad dctennlued as 
the test of treedom, they were excludBd from all share 
in directing tlie destinies of the commonwealth. Bot 
while political power thus stood still, all else was in 
motion. Education was advancing, not indeed with the 
rapidity which we have happily witnessed since, bnt it 
had awakened fivm its long sleep of the previons cen- 
Btry; trade and commei-cfi were active thvongh a thou- 
sand channels, and had created a middle class, wealthy, 
energetic, educated, and acnte beyond what any nation 
had possessed before. In the provinces new towns had 
arisen, which could have embraced within tbeirbonnda, 
witli no very marked extension, the capita! of the Flan- 
tagenet kings. It is no exaggeration to say, that the 
excluded classes far exceeded the privileged body, not 
only in numbera — tor that they had always done — but 



[n wealth, in education, in intelligence, in aclivity, 
trade, — in everything, in short, which constitutes 
most valuable elements in a citizen of a irce state. 

The representation was divided between the conntiM 
and borongha of the Itingdom. In the fonncr the ano- 
nudies of the existing system were less glariug than in 
the latter. It conld not be bat that each English 
connty ahonld possess a comparatively large body (A. 
electors, whatever was the franchise ; and the coon^y 
franchise seemed to have been originally framed on thft, 
broadest and most comprehensive teims. Every matt' 
who was in possession of a freehold, that is, who bel<( 
hia landed property direct from the Crown, no matter 
how small its amoiint might be, though it amoanted to 
no more than 408. yearly value, had a right to vote 
In the election of a member to represent liim in Par- 
liament. As a large portion of the land of England is 
really held in that manner, and aa large tracts of it arrf 
parcelled out among small holders, it happened that th4 
county constitneney was always a pretty nnmeronB 
body. But there were grievous defects. The land 
which was held of other great proprietors, popularly 
known aa " copyhold," was very prop^ly exclnded by 
onr ancestors friim giving its owner a vote, in the days 
when holding from a great proprietor implied real de- 
pendence, Bud almost vns.iialage, instead of tlie mcra 
name and money fine whicli it now does ; bnt thongli 
the reason of the escinsion had long passed away, the 
oxdnsion itself still remained. Then a new class had 
grown up altogether since the times of feudal servi- 
tade. Instead of the serfs of a, great lord cultivating 
his fields and paying his rent, partly in l<ind, paiiily 
iendal and military service, there were now to be si 
everywhere bodies of tenants who had commnted 
other forms of service for their farms into the paymt 
of a money rent ; and many of them having their 
iaga secnred by Ica-ses for a lengthened teim of yeai 
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Bat as tlie old law jealously conflued tlic rote to [iro* 
perty, it followed that mere tenants, wliethev lease- 
holders or tenants at iviil, liad no power whatever of 
voting. Thus it happened that the proprietor of a rnin- 
ons old cottaRO in a countiy village, who was nnulile 
for want of money to elFfict the most nece^saiy repairs, 
wan in a better position, so far as political power vfaa 
concerned, than a. mnn who was able to live and thrive 
on his farm, afttr paying £500 of yearly rent to hia 
landlord, or the gentleman who possessed an estate 
bringing hiui in an annnal rerciiue of thonsands, bat 
which he had the misfortune to hol4 froni some nominal 
lord of the manor. 

But it was in the boroughs that the greatest anomalies 
prevailed. Even in the largpst towns that were alloived 
to rctarn mcnibci's to Parliament, sach as Liverpool 
and London, tho franchise was confined to that class of 
the inhabitants called firemen — a body of men connected 
with the ntnnicipal corporation that existed in the place. 
The admission to this privileged class was of the most 
arbitrary description, and varied La almost every borough. 
One nniform rule, indeed, was birth — the sons of a free- 
man always succeeded to the privileges of their father; 
apprenticeship mso was a very common mode of admis- 
sion ; the fi-eemen. of the town — tho corporation — having 
been ori^uolly institntcd for the purpose of euconraging 
trade and mannfactnrcs, were entitled to take as many 
apprentices as they found it necessary or convenient — 
were allowed, of course, to charge a high preminm on 
tlie apprentices so taken, and those apprentices were 
entitled, when the years of their service were expired, 
lo claim the freedom of the town, witli the power of 
transmitttag it to their pof^terity. But it waa always 
understood that the fues charged to an apprentice on 
claiming the freedom were considerably liigber than 
those charged to tlie son of a fi-eemon, and these fees at 
the end of tlic apprenticeship, conjoined witli the pre- 
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tniam chiirgcd At tbe begiauiog, bad tie necessarr effect 
of limiting the nnmber of persons who obtained accesB* 
to the privilegea of Ihe constitntion by this portaL 
There remained etill another mode bj which admission 
was obtained. An individual bent on acquiring the 
advBiitages of freedom, bnt who hod the misforttme 
be bom ontside tfaecUiirmed circle, and who had 
early yonlh been apprenticed to one of the frccmeti, 
might still, in some cases, purchase the freedom, thonj^" 
the floio charged, where accepted at all, was exorld' 
tantly high, and, as a matter of conrse, rendered 
accessible to the wealthy alone. And even this mod9; 
of adroisBion was by no means nniversal. It was prac- 
tised chiefly where other privilegea than those of 
were attached to the freedom, snch, fur instance, as 
that of trading within the limits of the corporation; 
but there ivero borongha in the kingdom who jealonsly 
guarded tlieir rights, and proudly refhtu^d to baiter them 
for mere pecuniary considerations. There was still an- 
other mode of access — one the most honourable, but, 
on that very account, the least easily accessible of all. 
The freedom of the corporation might be bestowed as r 
gift; bnt that favour was specially reserved for indivi- 
duals who had conferred great and shining advantages 
on tbe State. It was with great propriety sparingly 
bestowed, as the highest, almost the only honoor, which 
the corporations could bestow on distinguished citizens, 
and was, therefore, carefully preserved from b^g tar- 
nished by its indiscrimmate distribution. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there were 
towns, though thinly scattered, where all these restric- 
tions wero abandoned, and where tlie elective franchise 
practically amounted to universal suffrage. The elec- 
tors of this class were called " scot and lot " voters, and 
" potwallopers," the meaning of which lat- 
I, though somewhat obscure, is genWally undcr- 
I W be derived from a piece of beef boiliug wJ 
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walloping in a pot ; c«itainlj', all who set up house la 
theee towns, and who, therefore, might bo presumed to 
have something walloping in theit pots, were entitled to 
and exercised the right of voting. But these itiwna, as 
already remarked, were the exceptions and not the rule. 
In all the others the freemen numbered among their mem- 
bers pcrsonsof respectability, of cdaeation, of rank and 
wealth — the fbremost men of the plaee. But it may 
confidently bo af&rmed that, as a class, they comprised 
the lowest portion of the population ; that the great 
bulk of the tradesmen, the professional men, all that 
was valuable in the middle class, were ex.clnded from 
their number ; and that the body of the freemen were 
open to all evil and corrupt influences. 

Kaoh was the state of things in the Targe corporate 
towns. But the great bulk of the towns that sent 
members to Parliament were not large in population or 
thriving in trade. At the time when they were first in- 
troduced into the constitution as elements in the repre- 
sentation, the population of England was concentrated 
into the southern portion of the island, while the north 
was left little better than a desert. The manufactures, 
commerce, and trade which had delighted the eyes of 
OUT ancestors in those towns, had long since fled, and 
left them mere ghosta of what they once wei-e. Not 
that the ancient towns had in every ca^ie absolutely 
declined. The old crumbling walls which still girffle 
in many of onr old towns shew that they could never 
have been larger than they are now. But though not 
abaolntely, tbey had relatively decayed. Tlie trade 
which ouce occupied the streets had departed to other 
centres, and left the grass to grow in those thorongh- 
is which once roared with the stream of ti-alBc. Bat 
as handu:nifl3 and manufactures decayed there, manulac- 
tures of another kind sprung np — the manufacture of 
votes. It was fonnd to be a thriving specnlation for a 
neighbom'iug proprietor to aci^iiire an influence o 
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minds of the fev bnrgessed left, which conld be done by 
a varietj of means, and thus the represcmation of the 
pUce was transferred from the rotes of free and inUe- 
peodent electora to the sole nomination of one man. To 
snch an extent had this proceeded, that many noblemen 
possessed the representation of six or seven of these 
boronghB. A story is told of one peer who went to 
Pitt to ask a faTonr, and on finding a relnctanee on the 
i-Kiit 01 the minister to giiint it, said si<niilicaiitly, in re- 
ference 10 the rotes be could command in Ibe Honae al ' 
ConuBons, " We are seven." It was reckoned a snb- 
lime efibrt of patriotic devotion that tho late Earl of 
D&ritngton volantarity gave up a dozen of these small 
boroiigbs, wliich he had nnder his control, and for which 
h» exacted and received no otbur reward than that tlie 
GoTcnmicnt of the day should create him Bnhe of 
GiBvdand. And it must be admitted, that wliile many 
propriiitors nsed the influence thus illegitimately acquired 
for ^cir o^m selfisli ends, many of them, on the other 
hand, honestly endeavoured to turn it to the advantage 
of their conntry, by looking out for yoiuig men of 
talent and intelligence, bnt who had no means of enter- 
ing Parlinmeiit in an independent position, to represent 
tbem. In this manner Bm'ke found his way into Par- 
liamCDt, so did Pitt and Peel, and, not to multiply 
names, so did Mackintosh and Macanlay. These, of 
course, were the brilliant exceptions — men who, once 
in the Honse of Commons, speedily fomid their way to 
the confidence of large and influential constituencies; 
though of some of them it may be safely remarked, 
that hat for tho existence of such boroughs thej would J 
never hare gained an entrance. 

While the existing system erred in excess, hy giving 
members to towns, or rather to mere villages and ham- 
lets — nay, in some instances, as in Old Sarum and 
to mere green mounds that marked where a 
i formerly stood — it sinned perhaps still more 
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glaringly, In exclndlng from all voice in tlio boroagb 
represeutation, large and important towns that had 
epmng op since onr parliamentary s^vsicm was settled, 
and which had, conseqnenlly, been left out of the pale of 
political inflnence. The northern towns, those great hivea 
of commerce and industry, were for the most pajt in tbia 
condition. Some far-sighted statesmen in the oldea 
days had, indeed, anticipated the coming greatness of 
Liverpool, and hadconferrednpon it theprivilege of send- 
ing two members while yet a mere fishing village ; but 
Manchester, whioh is of more modern growtli, thongb 
of moro ancient date, and which has spmng into pro- 
eperity with the cotton roannfactnre, had been alto- 
gether neglected, and its three hundred thousand inha- 
bitants were left without a single voice to represent 
them in Parliament. Birmingham was in the same 
condition ; so was Leeds, and the hundreds of mann&o- 
loring towns which now dot the regions of Lancashira 
and the West Hiding of Yorksbiro. It was no wonder 
that the active and pushing inhabitants of those popn- 
lons hives of industry should feci aggrieved at being 
denied a privilege which was enjoyed by towns the 
population of any three of which would not have filled 
a respectable' street in one of these great marts of com- 
merce. 

In Scotland the matter was simpler, with a leas dis- 
guised oligarchy. The countj' constituencies were con- 
fined to freeholders, who had, however, little or no 
relation to their more popular brethren in England. 
The freehold lands had been arbitrarily fixed some cen- 
turies before, and were so restricted that in very few 
connties could a eonstitaoncyoffive hnndred be mustered. 
The burghs were, as they still are, claasifled into groups, 
with the exception of Edinburgh and Glasgow, #hich 
hod the privilege of returning one member each ; in tho 
other cases five burghs nnited to retnni one member. 
This might have been borne with, for the Scotch burghs 



ftre nol, genefnllj spoakbg, of great population. Bat 
in alt the bnrghs alike, both in the large and suall, ilie 
constituency was confined to a class so ridiculonslj' 
small, that, lookinj back npon it now, it seems wonder- 
M how the practical good sense of the people bore 
TTith it so long. The only parties who conld vote in 
the election for a member for n Scottish borgh were the 
members of the town council. Even that might have 
passed if the members of those councils had been elected 
by the inhabltontA at large ; but no — the members were 
Eclf-elccted, either really, or, as in the case of the dea- 
cons of the different trades' corporations, by so small 
a conatitnency that it came practically to the same 
thing. Thug, Edinbnrgb, with a popnlation of one 
bondred and twenty thousand persona, and compris- 
ing wilhin ils bounds bootr of the master spirita of 
the age, was represented by one member, elected by 
tliirty-three persons, no one of whom was responsible 
to his fellow-citizens for the manner in which he gave 
bis vote. Hence the Scottish representation was looked 
npon as a scries of nomination bnrghs, at the disposal 
of the Government. The truth of this was well illns- 
trated in 180G, when Fox and Grey came into pon'cr. 
Thongh the Tories had had the adi-antage of having 
previously filled the town councils with their partisans, 
still, when the Whigs came into ofiice, they were able 
to command a majority ont of the forty-five Scottish 
representatives ; but when that party, after a precari- 
ous tenure of power, fell back in the coarse of a few 
months into opposition, at the next general election, 
which took place soon afterwards, the Whig majority 
vanished into three members against forty-two Tories, 
gained by the Perceval administration from Scotland. 

In Ireland the franchise stood npon a still difierent 
footing. In the connlies the franchise waa the same as 
in England, with this important difference, that the 
408, freehold franchise in the one county was converted 



^Os. rent fi-anchise, and that, too, nnder & tenut 

I liolding, in the other. The Irish landlords had 

I- oivn iiit^iresta iE this monstrooa pervw- 

eioB of the English system, for bU their tensmts bectmfl 

thus possessed of votes, which, as a matter of conree^ 

frna the operation of the insecurity of their holding', 

w«e in almost every ease given according to the did*- 

lion of the landlord. Thus it happened that a aaSCtap 

wUcli might proctically be called nniveraaJ, was u!l tat 

■msriably exercised hy a Roman Catholic peasaatry io 

ofpceitioii to the men who advocated their ckima. 

Qoaqdetely was this the case, that the 40h. frwdiiae 

ms id,way§ looked upon hy HefonaerB as the great bh]t 

gf the Irish representation, converting the conntlcs into 

Twt DomtuntioD boroughs, whose representation vte h 

thft buds of a fBw large proprietors. O'Counell himself 

M much despaired of seeing these voters anythhig e' 

Ibn blind tools in the hands of tlieir laiidlonk, tSat be 

BtW than once, on being examioed befoiv parilamot- 

tB7 etaomittccs, gave it as his opinion, that anj rf 

jUi raeuare for Ireland's beoelit most be accompanied 

Igr Id sot to deprive these voters of the franchise. Tbb 

tm be£>re his system of agitation had an-ived at the 

ploghgtltMi to which it aflenrards attiuned, and wUOh 

^ the elTccI of transferring the peasanny lit>m being 

Utila in the hands of the landlords to be equal tools in 

ite taiods of the priests. In the Irish horonghs, on the 

4^ hand, there were no Roman Catholics whatever. 

tiM, iliey *'ere not formally excluded ; bat aa the cor- 

.-gililiaa of Ireland were like the corporations of Scot- 

^^^•iiM'v^ and as no Roman Catholics ever i 

- ai W.'u inenibei-s of corporations, it followed that 

; ilirt Roman Catholic religion could vote 

■ r an Irish borough. 

-iv ontline of the state of the represen- 

,^. L'uited EJngdom ea it was when Lord 

'!ii-- ^Bti-v undertook the task of amending it. 
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Tlie measm'e wliich was proposed for tlmt purpose piT>- 
tided that all boroagba with a, population of Icaa thoa 
two thousand iohabitaiit^ should cense to send meni' 
bera altogether ; that all boroughs with leas thau four 
thousand inltabitonts should ouly send one member; 
that, without disturbbg the existing franchise, except 
in tbe rare instance of one or two borongha where uni- 
versal snffirage waa the rule, a new fraiichiae, conaifiting 
of the occupation of a house worth £10 annual rent, 
vas added for towns ; and the ownership of a house ot 
the same value, for counties, together with the occupa- 
tion, on a. lease for a term of years, of a house and lands 
TTorth £50 of annual rent. Members were given to all 
the large towns that had hitherto been depi-ired of 
them; and as there was still a large surplus of cnap- 
propriated scfits arising from the namber of small towns 
thai had been disfranchised, it was proposed that the 
number of members in the House of Commons should 
be reduced ; bat this last proposition proved so nnpa' 
latable that it was one of tbe fii'st alterations which 
ministers afterwards made in their plans, and the addi- 
tional seats were provided for by severing the larger 
counties into two divisions, and givijig two members to 
each. With modifications adapted to the differences in 
tbe Infitjtutious of Scotland and Ireland, the same priu- 
cij^ were applied there also. 

tttb measure was proposed, as we have already inti- 
BUted, in the House of Commons by Lord John RusBell, 
on the 1st of March 1831. His lordship introduced 
tho meai^iire in a speech worthy of the occasion, con- 
. tainiDg a spirited representation of the evils of the 
tTEtem he proposed to remove, aod a glowing aecoimt 
oif the advantages which the new plan would bring m 
its train. It was hailed with acclamation throughout 
the nation- Hitherto men's minds had been vaguely 
i towards reform as an abstract question, with- 
any precise conclusion as to the 
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extent to which it should be carried. WhatevM may 
be thought of the measnre, now thnt more than tweal? 
yeaxi' expcrieace of it has enabled us to jndge of it 
cahnlj, it cannot be denied that nlien first promul- 
gated it took all parties b)' snrxirisc. The moM 
sangttine Eefonners had not dared to hope that a 
nieaanre so large, liberal, and comprehensive wonid 
ever receive the sanction of the ministers of the Crown; 
and thej were ia ecstasies accordingly. In the largo 
towns of thB kingdom business was almost snspcndcd; 
nothing was talted of bat the prospect which n 
opened to the middle classes of gaining those ligUs 
and that statns in the body politic of whicii they hi " 
so long been nnjustly deprived. Years aflenvaids, 
Macanlay aliudcd to the enthusiasm for the liefonn fi~ 
and the Beform ministry that ivas tl{cn felt throneh- 
out the land, when, aa he said, " amid the prayon 
and blessings of milliims, was achieved the victoty of 
Reform ; when hundreds waited nightly round f 
doors till atiniise to hoar of its success ; when all As 
great cities of the empire sent forth then: thonsanda to 
meet the mails trom the metropolis and learn if fin 
great battle of the people was lost or won." Tt^m 
was need for all this enthusiasm in favour of the a 
sure, for its opponents were ncitlier few nor feehte. 
Strange it waa to those who rcmaikcd the ahnost 
nnivcrsal profbssion of Beform principles on the hwA- 
ings at the previous general election, to find that the ISret 
danger to the measure came fi-om the House of Com- 
mons itself. Bnt, after all, it waa not so wwiderftiL 
The profession of refoi-m was, as it continues to be, * 
aato declaration, secui'e in its own vagueness, a 
as thero is no practical measure on which a t 
called to pass his opinion; and many members of thai 
Honso of Commons, who sincerely professed on 1" 
hustings their attachment to the principles of Refbnu, 
had never cutertalned an idea of being called npoi; 



enppoTt a measure so broad and so sweeping as tliis, — a 
mcasare which, as a zealons Eeformer aftcnrards de- 
darcd, wlien be first heard it announced bj Lord John 
Kussel], " actnally took away his breath," Ecnce it 
was that when the second reading of the hill came on 
for discDEfiion in tho Honse of Commons, on the 22d 
Uardi, it was carried hy a majority of one only in a 
HoBse of G03 members. In the following month an 
amendment was carried in committee which was consi- 
dered fatal to the integrity of the measure, and on the 
S2d of April the King, by the advice of his ministers, 
dissolved the Pailiament. 

And now the people were resolved that there should 
be BO mistake as to the views of their members 
tbronghont the kingdom. There was but one pledge 
exacted from candidates for Ihcir suffrages, that they 
would snpport " the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
bnt the bill." A largo majority of persona pledged 
to anpport llio measure were retnmed. Lord John 
Rnssell himself, nlio, as we have remarked, had np to 
this time been returned to Parliament for small 
boroughs only, but who bad now grown to be one of 
the most populai-men in the kingdom, was on this 
occasion elected hy the large and mfiuentinl connty of 
Deroushirc. The bill ^^'as speedily introduced, with 
eert^ modifications in detail, but all of them lending 
to impede the free esei'cise of the £10 fi'auehise, and in 
Ibat condition it was pas.sed tbrough the Honse, not' 
-withstanding various attempts on the part of the Tories 
to delay the progress of the measure. They succeeded, 
however, in canying only one alleration, though that 
lus proved an influcntia! one, The present Diite of 
Bnckingham, then Marquis of Chandos, moved that 
the occupiers of land woith an annual rent of £50, 
Ihoi^lt withont a lease, and generally known as tenants 
at will, should be admitted to tlie franchise, as well as 
those parties of the iiic.c sUnding who held their 
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occnpationa by lease. The alteration iras strongtf 
resistM bj Lord John Bnsaell and the inmisterB, on 
the ground that tUeae persons, being evidently depen- 
dent on •.he good pleasure of their landlord, coidd 
exercise no independent vote, and that whererer (ieT 
prevailed tbe representation of the connty would be 
Tirtnally controlled, not by theae tenants, bnt by the 
landlords, at whose dictation they wonld gire thdr 
votes. The Tories were in this instance joined, how- 
ever, by Mr Hnmo and the Radical members of the 
Honee, who supported the change on the ground thiit 
it wonld increase the number of voters, and would, jiro 
loTito, be an approach to universal sufirage, which wm 
in their eyes the beau ideal of the representation. Bf 
the nnion of these two parties ministers were relno- 
tantly compelled to give way, and the Chandos clause 
became a part of the Refoin:! Bill. 

It is needless \o pursue the history of tlie measum 
in its details. Saf&tx it to say, that after being twice 
rejected by the Lords, after the resignation of the Whig 
Government, the acceptance of office by the Dnke of 
Wellington and his resignation after holding it fiw 
two days, alarmed by the menacing attitnde of the 
people, the measure waa at last allowed to go throogh 
the Hoase of Lords, chiefly through the opporftim 
peers absenting themselves from tbe debates ; and ft 
received the royal assent and became the law of the 
land on the 7th of Jane 1832. Parliament was iffbi 
dissolved to allow the new conatitoenoies to exettin 
their franchise far the flrat time ; and the resolt wsa s 
majority of more than one hundred for continnu^ tb» 
coarse of reform. 

Mhiisters were now at the height of tlieir popnlwity, 
a popularity which it was impossible to keep if they 
were to retain office and mingle in the ordinary conduct 
of affairs. The nation had gone throngh nn exciting 
period, and through what in most other countries 
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years nfter the Befonn Bill were more botU in nimiber 
and importance than any list of bills that have beccane 
the law within the Bttmo space of tinio since the first 
meeting of the Long Parliainent. We need not enome- 
rale them, iiowevcr, becnuee Lord John took no peculiar 
part in them. We pass on to that question whidi 
finally fixed all eyes upon him — we mcau the attempt 
to diveit to secular purposes a portion of the rcreuuea 
of the Irish Church Establish mcnt. 

Wherever men's minds have been greatly agitated — 
wherever the depths of a nation's he^rt have been 
reached by a scries of stin-iag events — no matter what 
may be the nature of the event that garc the impnlac, 
whether moral, social, or political — the ultimate effect is 
sore to issae in an increase of the religious feoUog. 
The law is regular and invaiiable, and well deeerres 
the consideration of those who say that religion ts A 
mere invention of priestcraft — that there is not satn- 
rally a religions .element in the compositioa of the 
human mind. The law has been exemplified in vari- 
ous other historical crises — it was mantfestcd again at 
the time of the GefoiTa Bill. For a time, indeed, eveiy 
man's mind was engrossed with politics — a year or two 
only elapsed, aad, without any one bcin^ able exactly 
to tell how, every mau'a mind was eiigi-ossed with 
polemics. The qnestion, whether the State ought to 
aid the Church in its peculiar mission, lay at the root 
of the -various disputes; but, as if by common couseiU, 
the contending parties ri;(ed upon the Ii'ish Church 
Establishment as their battlB-field. There was. then 
an establishment with suffident endowments to meet 
the wants of tlic whole population, while, in point: ot. 
fact, little more than a million availed themselves of Jni,| 
advantages. There were many cries for the removal i>£> 
such an anomaly altogether ; but the general feeling at 
Inst found vpnt in a motion by Mr Ward, the pi^sent' 
governor of the Ionian Islands, that tlie suqiliis rcve-. 
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mies of tlie Irish Church shonld be ascertained, utd the 
prodace apjilted to the gcueral edocation of the yontli 
Bmong ell classes of the commnnitj. To the Tories — 
or, as tliey now called themselves, the Conservatives — 
lliis proposal savonred of sacrilege; and it most be 
admitted that tliis feeling was shared by a great 
nnynrity of the popnlntion. It behoved the cabinet to 
dclibeiate npon the mode ia which tbey should deal 
with tlie question. They were divided in opinion. 
Lord John Bosseil took the lead in aBsei-ting the ab- 
stract right of the nation to deal with Church property, 
and the expediency of adopting Mr Ward's motion. 
Lord Sloiiley asserted the perpetual sanctity of funds 
once devoted to pnqwses of religion. Die dispntewoa 
long: and animated ; but the energy and tlie arguments 
of Lord Jolin Rnsseil prevailed, and a. majority of ttie 
cabinet adopted his views. Lord Stanley saw in this the 
overthrow of the Whig ministry. Ou that same night 
ke wrote to a private friend a note, with this famiUar but 

eipresaive sentence: — "My dear , Johnny has npset 

the coocli," He did his best to accomplish his own pre- 
diction. With three of his friends, amoog whom ttie 
most couspicuous in after-times was Sir James Graham, 
he left the miuistrj-; and though lie itnd they affected 
netktrality for a while, by little and little they went over 
to the ranks of the Consci-vatives. The decision of the 
uWnet, however, though guided in this instance by the 
determination of Lord John Russell, was not productive 
of immediate Iwuellt. The confidence of the more ad- 
vanced Refoi-mei-s was in some degree restored ; but this 
WM more tliau counterbalanced by the defections of 
moderate persons, who from day to day seceded from 
their ranks, and joined the Consen-aiivea. Timid 
pecflc wondered what institntion was to im safe from 
Ihe totermeddling of the Goremment — religious 
Cburchuen looked with iodignation at their selecting 
Church propeity tor attack — men of property took the 
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alann when tiiey saw tho Stanley and Graliam Heccs- 
sion followed soon Bftonvnrda by ihat of Enrl Grey, 
tliotigh it onght to bo noticed tbat the Tcsignntion of 
thin rencratcd and high-minded nobleman was occa- 
sioned, not by any difference of opinion with his col- 
leagncs, but by the ntitnral wish, at liia advanced age, 
toT tranqnillity and repose ; and the remaining miuis- 
l«rswerc surprised to see that thcirpopnlarity had obbtd 
as rapidly as It had flowed, as was indicated by alntort 
every single election that took place frara time to timo 
throughout the conntiy, when a Conservative was 
nlmost ccrtAin to be returned. At last, on the removal 
of Lord Althoqie, who held the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to the Upper lloase, King William, who 
began to slim-e in the general distrust, dismissed tlie 
ministry altogether, and called Sir Hobcit Peel to Lis 
conncils. 

The first reformed Parliament was dissolved, and the 
general election which followed shewed the extent to 
which tho reaction had gone. The Wiiig majority of 
about one hundred and Afty votes in the late Pnriia- 
ment was now roducod to an average majority of forty 
— nay, on the first trial of atrongth between the two 
parties, that of the election of Speaker, Mr AbererMnby, 
now Lord Dunfermline, who was nominated by the 
WhigB, carried liis election against Mr Manners Sntton 
by only seven votes. It was then that, for tho first 
time, Loi-d John Bussel! rose to the distingnished rank 
of loader of the Liberal pajly. A sense of common 
danger had nnitcd the varions grades of Reformers into 
something like a compact body ; and the decided man- 
ner in which his lordship had taken his stand upon the 
Irish Chnrch question, had raised him considerably In 
the estimation even of tho most Radical members. .Ajii 
it must be owned, that in his new capacity he shewed 
consummate sliill and sagacity in conducting the psrlia- 
mcntarj eanip.iigii of the opposition. One of the first 
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B of the iiew Govenimeiit was one for settling;, 
the titbc question in Ireland, 'which, levied as 
from the occnpier, howcTer small his hoidiiig might be, 
and believing, as he generally did, in a, hostile creed, 
had been prodnetive of many disaatrona consequences. 
The plaa of the new ministry was to lay the burden of i 
tithe upon the owner, thns removing all canscs of colli- 1 
slon between the clergyman and the tenant. Tho oppo^V 
sltion generollj concurred in this Rchcmo; indeed, itftv 
propriety was almost self-evident ; but Lord Joluill 
wished to tack on to the scheme the measure on whidtf 
tlie former Government had split, and he moved a reso- 1 
lntioD, that no settlement of the Irish tithe qacstionJ 
cottld be permanent which did not include the divci 
of a portion of those funds to the pnriioaes of education, J 
The straggle was long aud desperate, the majoHty n 
row, bnt it was decisive. After being two or thranl 
times defeated, Sii' Robert Peel at last gave up t' 
strife as hopeless, and Lord Melbourne was reinstated! 
in power, with Lord John RusseE as Secretary for the 
Home Department and leader of the Honse of Commona. ' 
Bat pnblic opinion still continned to be largely against 
the Whig policy, and Lord John was now to expe- 
rience it in his own person, for, on presenting himself for 
re-election to his old constituents in Devonshire, be was 
beaten by a very largo majority. One of his supporters, 
however, immediately on that event, vacated his seat 
fbr the borough of Strond, in Gloncesterahire, and Lord 
John was returned for that town. 

From that time forward, Lord John Russell v 
placed in a situation which called forth all the powep 
of his mind, and exhibited him in a h'ght which p 
rlty will probably recognise as containing in it many 
the elem^ts of moral greatness. He was i 
indeed, but lie could hardly be said to be in 
The majority on which he leaned for support v 
ematler than any with which a minister ha<l ever bef<W 
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attempted to govern iba countrj; and even that major- 
ity was not composed of a compact and united bodj. 
The Eadicala were constantly reproBChmg him with 
the Tacillation and nncertainty of his policy ; while a 
large portion of his more timid anpporters looked coldly 
on his measnmi, and tlireatened, if he went a step fiu'- 
thor than thoy conld approve of, to go over to the Oon- 
aervativo side. He was thna compelled to shape his 
coitrae, not as his own sense of right and of political ex- 
perience would have dictated, but in SQch a way as would 
imite together in one body the largest possible nnmber 
of supporters. It was obvious, therefore, that with such 
a compact aud inflnential opposition, and with a body 
of enpporters so loose and disonited, few great mea- 
sures could he attempted. The marvel is, that in the 
&ce of so many and snch glaring disadvantages, the 

I IVhig leader should have been able to hold hia oppo- 

^^^B nents at bay for six long* years, and to accomplish so 
^^^^ft much g6od as he did. Among the measures which were 
^^^H passed, we may mention the Municipal Corporations Act 
^^^H which conferred the right of managing the affairs of the 
I municipal bodies on Town Cotmcils elected by all tax- 

payers within the bounds ; and the English Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, which provided that tithes should be paid 
^^^_ in future on tjic average prodace of the farm for a cer- 
^^^^L tain number of past years, and that all farther increaso 
^^^^1 ai'ising from improvements to be afterwards made, and the 
^^^H price of the corn, to be annually calculated according to 
^^^H the average rate in the morliets for the immediately pre- 
^^^H ceding seven years. The Irish tithe qtiestion was also 
^^^H eettted, thongh not in ttie way that the Whigs wished. 
I^^^f After many struggles, continaed through several ses- 
K Biona, the " appropriation clause," as it was called, 

being always carried, though by a small majority, in the 
Commons, and as often rgecled in the Lords, Lord 
John Russell was at lost obliged to malco the hunilia- 
ting eonfcseiiiii, that lie coHid not coriy, as leader of the 



OoininonB, what his sense of doty bh a niiniater die- I 
tated ; and Uie Tithe Bill was finally paeaed withont I 
the obnoxioos claose. I 

In n controversy which grew np about this time re- 
specting the appropriation of the Cathednil endowments J 
to a fiirther iucrea^e of pastoral supcmiteDdeQcc in ths I 
EngElish Church, the Bev. Sidney Smith, tlie witty Canon- J 
of St Panl'a, who was as much opposed to the measure a» J 
Lord John Bussell was in favonr of it, hamoronsly, and 1 
■with a pleasant tonch of sarcasm, described the WMj | 
leader as a bold man — withont fear and with hi^ I 
self-esteem — a man who wonid undertake to operate foi' I 
the stone or to conuuand the Channel fleet, with at I 
withont five minutes' notice. The truth of this, so far, I 
at least, as courage and unswerving fidelity to dutf I 
were concerned, was shewn by Lord John in the year 9 
in whicli the Canadian insunection brolie out HerJ 
was at the time, as wo have already remarked, Secra*B 
tary of State for the Home Department, the Marqnis otM 
NonuHuby having then charge of the coloniea ; bnt n^M 
sooner did the murmurs of the Canadians begin ttt% 
manifest a dangerous and seditious spirit, tliau Lord 1 
John Russell resolved to deal with that question as tho" 1 
one which was at the time the most important. Ha,' ' 
therefore, at once effected an exchange of offices wiili 
Lord Normanby, and became Colonial minister. His 
presence at the Colonial Office did not, indeed, prevent 
the Canadians from breaking out into open rebellion — ' 
tilings bad gone too far for that; bat, at least, 
managed so that the I'cbeiUon was confined to a sm\ 
fraction of the people, and was speedily suppressed H 
and by sending over first Loi'd Durham, and nest Lora 
Sydenham, to investigate their grievances, and to It 
Uie fonsdation of a better system of government, lie a 
effectually removed aU causes of complaint, thai fioiBl 
that time to the present Canada has been among tl 
quietest and least troublesonc of all the British colomedTl 
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Such are a fiw of the qnestions of domestic interest 
which engaged the attention, tasked the energies, and 
Ulusti-atcd the genius of Lord John Russell during the 
period of the Melhoame administration. The foreign 
achievements of the Government belong rather to the 
sketch of Lord Palmerston's life ; bnt without taking 
them into account, no adeqnate opinion coidd be formed 
of the sdministratiTe talents of the Govemmest, nor 
could it he aeco that this Government — weak and vo- 
citiating in Parliament — was strong and anhesitating in 
bH its execQtive fnuctioas, espedaJIy in its relations 
with foreign powers. Nor will a personal estimate of 
the merits of the man be justly formed unless we taka 
into account the vast amount of parliamentary eloquence 
to which he was almost single-banded opposed. There 
was first the gi'cat Conservative leader, Sir Robert Peel, 
who, if not gifted with the same high order of elo- 
quence as Lord John RusscU, knew better than be did 
what were the exact kind of arguments that would 
hit tlie temper of the House ; — Lord Stanley, whose elo- 
qncuco, bold, rapid, rushing, seemed a perfect ava- 
lanche of argnment made red hot with passion; — Sir 
James Graham, cool, methodical, and collected, whose 
envenomed sarcasms bad the more point and force from 
tbe cold unimpassioned mode in which they were de- 
livered ; with a host of minor men, wlio fully occafded 
the powers of Sir George Grey, Sir Charles W'ood, Sec, 
leaving Lord John Russell alone to cope with these 
three giants hi debate. The opposition, moreover, was 
not, as we have seen it in later years, limited to a mere 
coQrteoas expression of opinion — a difference, where dif- 
ference existed at ail, on mere qacstions of detail. Oa 
the contraiy, it was fierce, envenomed, eiiasperated ; 
stimulated on tlic part of, the opposition by liaving 
power for so many years all but within their grasp, 
while they were yet tantaliaingly kept out of it. One 
sample of the i^tyle in uhicli the Government was 



attacked — of the spirit in which the Consen-aiive chieft; 
avowed they contlucteU their opposition we cannot avoid 
pving ; it is taken from the speech of Lord Stnnlej, 
the debate on the wont of confidence in the Government 
in 1840: — "Let not," said his lonisbip, "mynoble 
and right bononi'able fiicnda opposite Hatter tlicin- 
sclvcB tiiat if — as no donbt we shall be — wc are 
beaten on this division, there will be tiie slightest alter* 
ation in tiie conrse ivhich the great Conservative partj' 
bare resolved to pnraiie. I tell them that measure by 
measure, that step bj step, that failnre alYci' failnre, we 
■will wateii — we will check — we will control the Cabinet 
— we will Biippoi't thciu when (aa they have often been) 
they are glad of our support against their friends ; but 
no conaidcralion shall restrain us from pnrsumg steadily 
the fised line of duty which will bo the inimnlabio 
policy of the Conservative party — {mm obstructing j-oni- 
nieaaores — from confonudiug your plana — from throw- 
ing out schemes, as we believe, prejudicial to the best 
interests of the empire. We will thus watch and 
tinise your raeasares from the vci-y commencement of 
the session to the close — we will leave to others iho 
name while we are content to wield the aothority M 
Government," It wCI; always be to the praise of Lord 
John Buascll, that to attacks snch as these he never 
failed to reply, with an eloquence as thrilling, with de- 
risltm as lotty, and with principles to the full as patriotic 
as theirs protessed to be. 

Bnt it was impossible that such a state of things 
diOold last for any length of time ; the wonder is that 
it lasted EO long as it did. The death of William IV., 
and the accession of her p'csent Majesty in 1837, ne- 
cessitating as it did a new election, while the Whig 
ininistry were in ]>ower, inspired their friends with the 
Itope that the country woidd terminate the sliife, which 
■.arm at that time had been condncted on all but cqnal 
I by giving a preponderating majority to their 
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party ; bnt they v 
were aa nearly as 

before; and the contest was therefore tontinuod tilt 
1841. About this time the rereniie had began to tiH 
off — there had heen a aaccesBton of bad harvests — trade 
na;S stagnant— ~and, as a necessary consequence, tha 
naCionitl income began to fall below the espendititre. 
Several expedients had been tried to reanimate the siiA- 
ing revenue, but witliout success ; and, as tlirough tha 
exertions of the Manchester manufacturers out of Par- 
liament, and of Mr Tilliers inside it^ walls, the qnesdon 
of the com laws was beginning to assume more than 
nsual importance, the ministry, in the spring of that 
year, resolved upon a measure which should at once 
restore the sinking revenue and their own declining 
popularity. This was to admit foreign grown com, 
sugai-, and tirabei-, at dntiea much lower than those 
which were then imposed, and which were so high thai 
they had all the practical effect of a prohibition, and 
yielded little or nothing to the revenue. It is tUfflcnU 
now to recall the excitement which the annooncement 
of these measures produced. The dealtra in Canadiu 
timber and the We^ Indian planters wero furious ; but 
their rage was calmness iteelf compared with llisl 
exhibited by the owners and occupiers of land when 
they heard it proposed to admit foreign grown n 
at a fixed duty of 6s. per quarter. It was upon this 
qaestion that the snhseqnent struggle tilnied, thongk 
the issue was joined upon the sugar duties — a question 
on which the opposition had great advantages, for they 
were joined by almost the whole of the anti-alavety ia- 
terest, who loudly exclaimed against the slave-grown 
augara of Brazil and Cuba being allowed to compete 
with, the produce of onr free labourers in the West 
Indies. A fierce struggle ensued on the Ijudget in 
which these propositions were contained, bnt it ended in 
the defeat of the Government; who, ou their part, being 
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unwilling to Bnbmit withont another effort, dissolved. 
tbe Parliament and appealed to tbe people. 

The chivalrons feeling of the noble lord, and bis pas- i 
eeasioa of those qnalities which in the 'warrior leads I 
him tf) that part of the battle ivliero the danger is , 
greatest, was strikingly manifested in the conrse of this 
election. His seat for Stroud was perfectly secure. It 
was on all accounts deEirable that the loading member 
of tbe GoveiTjraeni sbonld not be subjected to a Imrass- 
iag and ansioas canvas. And the defeat of such a man ' 
wonld have spread dismay and disconragemeot through 
the whole ranks of his party. On the other side waa ' 
to be set this simple consideration, that the city of ' 
London, the most infloeatial constituency of the empire, 
waa nearly equally divided in opinion — that its adhesion 
to the ptinciples of free trade would have a beneficial 
effect npon the empire at large — and that there was a 
probability, if his lordship, as llie champion of free trade, 
irould stand for the city, the triumph might be secured. 
Lord John did not hesitate a moment : with the full 
knowledge that in doing so he waa presenting a broad 
mark for the cfFbrts of his opponents, he gave np his 
seat for Strond, became a candidate for tho city, and iu 
^ite of the almost snperhnman efforts of the Protcc- 
tionlsta to prevent his retam, he was elected by tlia 
BBTTOW majority of nine rotes. He has ever since held 
the seat which he then so hai-dly and so worthily won. 

His party Were not so tbrtnnate. They were beaten 
in every county and in many boroughs. The Protec- 
tionists exerted themselves aa they hod never done 
before to retnm men of their own opinions; and the sns- 
picion was generally encouraged throughout the countiy 
that the ministers had only adopted the principles of 
free trade at tho eleventh hour, in order to regain the 
jtopniarity which hod long ago passed from them. This 
suspicion paralysed the efforts of the Liberals; and 
when the Parliomcot met, it was fonnd that the Govern- 
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. raent were in a minority of nearly one htindred. 
Protectionists were not slow to follow np their advan- 
tages. Without allowing lie ministers to bring forward 
any measures, free trade or otherwise, a Tote of v 
of confidence was recorded against Ihcm. Lord Joha 
Hassell and his friends were removed from the offices 
which they hnd held with Blight intPTruptioi 
than ten yeare, and his place was taken by Sir Eobat 
Peel. It is no part of our bufiinesa to b-ac 
— undesigned in part, and aUnOBt imperceptible — by 
which Sir Robert Peel gradually prepared his paity tor 
the passing of a moro extended measure of free trads 
than that for which, a, few yeara before, they -turned 
ont the Whigs. It is cnougii to say, that fi'om that 
time fornard the question of the Com Laws becmne 
the engrossing topic with the nation ; and that Lord 
John Russell himself was among the foremost to advance 
through various stages to a complete removal of the 
duty. Id 1841 he proposed, as wc have seen, a fixed 
duly of 8s. i>eT quarter. In 1846 he proposed a series 
of resotntions on tbc state of the nation, in which he 
intimated that his opinions had to some extent under- 
gone a. change — that if he were in power he would not 
again propose so high a duty, but would probably liioi 
himself to a lixed duty of 5s. ; and, finally, in the qning 
of 184G, before the existing Government had ^venaoy 
intimation of their intentions, when the first news ot 
the potato disease came from Ireland, the public 
was strntlcd with a letter from the Opposition leader, 
who was then residing at Edinburgh, from which wo 
give the leading paragraphs: — 



niB cnr of lohdon. 

" Gebtlewbh, — The present state of the country In 

regard to its supply of food cannot be viewed withont 

apprehension. Forethought and bold precaution may 

avert many acrioua evils — indecision and procraslina- 
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tlon may prodnce n etate of auflerjng which it is fright- 
ful to contemplate, 

• » * « 

"Two evils require your immediate conalderation. 
One of these is the dipease in the potatoes, affecting 
very seriously parts of England and Scotland, and 
committing fearful ravages in lielantl. 

"The esteut of this evil has not yet hecn ascer- 
tained ; and every week, indeed, tends either to reveal 
QDexpccted disease, or to increase in some districts the 
alarm previonsly eutertained. But there is one mis- 
fortune pecatiar to the failnre in this particular crop. 
The effects of a bad com har\-est are, m the first place, 
to diminish the supply in the market and to raise the 
price — hence diminished consumption; and the priva- 
tion of incipient scarcity, hy which the whole stock is 
more equally distributed over the year, and tlie ulti- 
mate pressure is greatly mitigated. Bat the fear of 
the btealiing out of this unlmown disease in the pota~ 
toes induces the holders to hnn-y into tlie market, end 
thus we have at one and the same time rapid consnmp- 
tlon and impending deficiency — scarcity of the article 
and cheapness of price. The nltimate suffering must 
thereby be rendered far more severe than it othenvise 
would be. The evil to which I have adverted may be 
owing to an adverse season — to a mysterious disease 
in the potatoes — ^to want of science or of care in propa- 
gating the plant. In any of these cases, Government is 
no more subject to blame for the failure of the potato 
crop than it was entitled to credit for the plentiful com 
harvests which we have lately enjoyed. 

"Another evil, however, under which we are suffer- 
ing is the fruit of ministerial counsel and parliamentary 
law — it is the direct consequence of an act of Parlia- 
ment, passed three years ago, on the recommendation of 
the present advisers of the Crown. By this law, grain 
of all kmds has been made subject to veiy high dutiea 
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on importation. These dnties are so contrivcii tliiW the 
worse tho qnality of the com the higher is the dn^; 
ao that, when good wheat risfia to 70s. a quarter, Ihe 
average price of all wheat is 5Ts. or 58s., aud the dnty 
I5b. or 14a. a quarter. Thns the com faarometer 
points to fair wliile the ahip ia bending under a atoim. 

" This defect was pointed out rannj years ago t|y 
wiitei'a on tie com laws, and was urged npon the 
attention of the Houae of Commons when the i 
act was under consideration. 

" But I confess that, on the general subject, my Tiewa 
have in tiie course of twenty years undergone a gmt 
alteration. I used to be of opinion tliat c 
exception to the general rules of political economy; bnt 
observation and experience have cmvinced n 
ought to abstain from all interference with the Bnj^ 
of food. Neither a goveiiimcnt nor a legislatnre cm 
ever regulate the com market with the heneficinl efilactB 
which the entire tirecdom of sale and purchase are so 
of themselves to produce. I have for several years ei 
deavoured to obtain a compromise on the anbject, 
1S39, I voted for a committee of the whole House, 
with the view of supporting the substitution of a mode~ 
rate fixed duty for the sliding scale. In 1S41, I an- 
noanced the intention of the then Govet 
posing a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter. In the past 
session 1 proposed the imposition of some lower duty. 
These propositions were auccesflively rejected. The 
present First Lord of the Treasury met them in 1B39, 
1840, and 1841, by eloquent panegyrica of the exisdng 
system — the plenty it had catiaed, the rural happineu 
it had difiosed. He met the propositions for diminidied 
protection in the same way in which he had met th« 
offer of securities for Protestant intcreals in 1817 I 
1825 — in the some way in which he met the proposal 
to allow Manchester, Leeda, and Bumingham to s 
members to Parliament in 1330. 
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" The resolt of resistance to qaalified e 
must be the some in the presc^nt instance as io Ihose I 
have mentioned. It is no longer worth, while to con- 
tend for a fixed duty. In 1S41 the Free Trade ponj 
would have agreed to a, doty uf 8s. a, qaarter on wheat, 
and after a lapse of years tlils dnty might have been far- 
ther rednced, and ultimately abolished ; bnt the imposi- 
tion of any duty at present, withont a provision for its 
extinction within a short period, would bat prolong a 
contest already sufficiently finitful of animosity and 
diecontent. The stnigglo to make bread scarce and 
dear, when it is clear that part, at least, of the addi- 
tional price goes to increase rent, la a struggle deeply 
injurioua to an ari.stDcmcy which (this quarrel once re- 
moved) is strong in property, strong in the construction 
of our legislature, strong in ancient associations and 
the memory of immortal scn'ices. 

"Let as then unite to put nn end to a system which 
has been proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane < 
of agiicultm'e, the source of bitter divisions among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime 
among the people." 

In the struggle which followed on this important 
question the noble lord took hu full share, giving a 
cordial support to the reppiil of the Com Laws, which, 
with the aid of the Whig party, was carried to a 
triumphant issue, in s|iite of the pertinacious opposition 
of the large majority of the Govermnent's old support- 
ers. His motives were not, perhaps, so free fttira party 
bias in opposing another bill which the ailmiiiiBtratian 
brought in about the same time for revising an Act to 
snppreas outrages in Irelaud, — the measure being then 
on the eve of expiring. ImtiI John Russell and his 
friends opposed tbe measure Irom the first ; on the 
first reading they were left iu a email minority, for at 
that time Wic unbroken strength of the Conservatives 
voted in its fiivonr ; but on the second reading, 
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Pi-otcctionista joined -with the ^^^ligs iu ttirovi-ing Ont 
the bill, and Sir Robert Peel resigned almost at the 
aame time tliat the great measnre of his life received 
the royal assent. Lord John Rnasell n-ns then sent 
for, and now, for the first time, he became in name yttM 
during the latter ;em's of the former Whig adminiaUv- 
tlon he had virtually been, prime miaiater. Eib fint 
act, vhich he carried tbrongh during the same seHion, 
was to bring forward the sngar bill, on which he bad- 
been thrown, out of power five years before. Tbt 
timber question had previously been carried by 
Bobert Peet himself; so that the very FariiaiMDt 
which met to resist Loi-d John Russell's meaBurea e 
by giving to every one of them tho forc« aiid the i 
tion of kw, Btill the noble lord's niisfortnne followed 
him of not having a steady majority in Partionient oi 
which he could depend for working out his own Tiewa; 
ho was now governing with a Parliament which had 
originally declared against him by n majority of nearfy 
one hundred. When a new Pai-liaraent -vraa t " ' 
in 1847, the ministerialists hardly numbered, a nu- 
jority ; and he was reduced to depend upon the friends 
and followera of Sir Bobert Peel for aid against tta 
Bli-ong aud irritated body of Protectiouista — Irritated 
not at first against him whom they had assisted ta 
phice iu power, but in-itated again.'ft fi-ee trade, Bid 
everything that tended to caiTy it farther. Then, H 
must bo obscn-ed, that Ireland haunted his GoTemmeat, . 
in a way ahin to that with which an ancient bcatbui 
was said to have been pursued by the gnddeu 
Nemesis, in revenge for tho party purpose to which be 
had turned that unhappy countiy in ousting hispn-' 
decesBors. First came a series of horrible assasstra^ 
tiona in the winter of 1S46, which compelled him to' 
adopt a more stringent coercion measure than SirBotat' 
Feel pi-oposed in the fonner year ; then eame the po- 
tfllo rot and the famine in 1847 which taxed tho enar- 
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gios of the Goverament to tlic utmost ; niid last of 411 
there were the seditiotis clubs scattered through Ireland 
to 1848, ending at last in the rebelJion, which had such 
an ingloriona termination in the widow M'Cormack's 
cabbage garden. Throughout these trying circumstances 
Lord John Bnssell maintaiued his reputation for boldness 
and decision of character ; — weak in legislation, arising , 
from the instability of his footing in Parliament, he. 
sbewed no signs of hesitation or timidity in administra- 
tion; the measures of the Government were at all 
times prompt In execution, and persevered in amidst 
axach cai-ping from a crowd of hostile critics; and 
tliongh it would bo too much to affirm that the mea- 
sures decided upon were in every case dictated by ' 
absolute wisdom, yet — in difficulties — where it was at 
best bnt a choice of evils, it may fakly be stated that 
adherence to the worst course was better than would 
bttve been a change from one system of policy to an- 
other, at the instance of every adviser. In the revola- 
tions that took place on the Continent, too, the noble j 
lord porsued a consistent course. His policy was to 
recognise the independence of every countiy, with their 
fiill right to choose their own govemuient-^an absolute 
non-interference with the internal struggles of foreign 
nations, combined at the same time with a moral snp- 
port and encouragement to every effort that was made i 
for the establishment of constitutional government on ' 
all parts of the Continent. But as no have adverted 
more particularly to this matter in our notice of Loi'd 
Falmerston, it is the less nccessaiy to dwell on it here. 
Those convidsiona abroad, howevej', were destined to 
hayo a singulitr effect upon onr religious position at 
home. Pope Pius IX., who had ascended the chair of 1 
St Peter amid the blessings and pl&ndits of his subjects, I 
as the only liovoreign pontilF who for many genera- I 
tions had caved for tiie real welfare of his people, and I 
whose reign for some years seemed destined to moro I 



Oaa renlise their most aangnine antidpatioiis, wM 
m^elv swoke from his dreams of popa)&r ^plattsa 
by the mortifring djscovwr that his people ■were BOt 
disposed to confine their desires for reform to the pre- 
cise booDdary which he bad allotted to them. G«ttiiig 
terrified, he fled fiom his capital, aud pot himself nnd^ 
the protecCioQ of the King of Naples. From that mo- 
ment fae seema to have become an altered man. Aban- 
doning all farther attempts to promote the political 
lilwrties of his people, he proceeded— -and that, too, at 
Uic moment of his greatest weakness — to carry the 
claims of the pontifical throne to fi height which had 
been unknown since the days of Hildebrnnd. It 
was BQ amnsing contrast fo the past to see a ram 
who could not ronster in his own capital one hnndnd 
men to sen'e as bis body guard, proceoding to p&rcd 
out kingdoms and territories, as if his power was rai- 
questioucd, and his word slavishly obeyed wherever it 
was heard. Wliile in this condition, that act of hia 
conndl which caused the greatest excitement was im- 
douhtedly the ball or decree by which he parcelled ont 
England into twelve new dioceses, over which fae ap^ 
pointed Dr Wiseman, whom he had newly created A 
cai'dlnol, to preside. The rage of the English people ' 
knew no bonnds. Long before, they had been tern- | 
daliscd by the sight of one clergyman of the Established ' 
Charch after another falling away to the Boman Catltolic 
Church — almost all of them following the same tl*cfc; ^ 
fii-stadoptingsRonianising style of performing the OhOndi 
Becrice; gradually adopting Bomish pi-actices; ab(^ ' 
lastly, going over wholly to the Charch of Rome. E'riry * 
report of such conversion heightened the public discAB- ' 
tent, which was not the less seen that it was not exactly 
known how it ought to find expression. The respect fi^ 
the rights of conscience was strong among the people, 
and they were unwilling to take any step which might 
be construed into a molestation of them: at the same 



ttine it waa strongly Telt that there waa treachery aome- 
wlicre, and the pnhlic discontent was rapidly heightening 
vhen the Fapal proclaniBlitm appeared, and the nbole 
concentrated n'rolh. was at once discharged npon the 
Pope and his emiasarica. Yet, even in tlie tempest of 
their indignation, the sobriety and ateodiness ^ the 
national character waa preserved; no tumnit tookptikce 
— no outrages were committed — person nud property 
were alike held sacred; and the feelings of the people 
found vent in the old constitutionid form of protests at 
pnblic meetings. For much of this sohriety and 
moderation tlie nation was indebted to a letter of Lord 
John Kaasell, addressed, on the 4th November, to the 
Biabop of Durham, who had transmitted to liim a 
memorial fl'om the clergy of bis diocese : — 

" My DE4K Loud, — I agree with you in considering 
' the late aggression of the Pope upon our Protestant- 
ism* 09 ' insolent and insidions,' and I, thei-efore, feel 
ae Indignant as you can do upon the subject. 

" I not only promoted, to the ntnioat of my power; 
the cUims of the Roman Catholics to all civil rights, 
bnt I thought it right, and even desirable, that the 
ecclesiastical system of the Itoman Catholics should be 
the means of giving instruction to the nuraerons Irish 
immigrants in London and elsewhere, who withont aaeh 
help would have been left in heathen ignorance. 

" This might have been done, however, without any 
anch innovation aa that which we have now seen. 

" It is impossible to confound the recent measures of 
the Pope with the division of Scotland into dioceses by 
the Episcopal Church, or the arrangement of districts in 
En^nd by tbo Wesley an Conference. 

" There is on assumption of power in all the docn- 
tnents which have come from Rome — a pretension to 
BBpremacy over the realm of England, and n claim to 
sole and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with 
the Queen's eupremacj*, witli the rights of our bishops 
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and dergy, (md wilh the spirlttial indepenapnoB nf fh( 
nation, as asserted pfCD in themofltRDtaanCathcilEotimeii. 

" I confbaa, however, that my ataiin Is not etiaii Id 
my indignation. 

" Even if it ahall appear that the ministers and «b- 
van^of the Pope in this country have not transgrweed 
the law, I fed persuaded that wq are strong enou^ to 
repel any outward attacks. The liberty of Frotesluit- 
iam has heeu enjoyed too long in England to allow of 
any sncceaaful attempt to impose a foreign joke upon 
our minds and consciences. No foreign prince or po- 
tentate will be permitted to fasten his fbttera npon a 
nation which has so long and bo nobly vindicated 
its right to freedom of opinion — civil, political, and 
religions. 

" Upon this snbject, then, I will only say that the 
present state of the law shall he carefully ejcamined. 
and the propriety of adopting any proceedinga with re- 
ference to the recent assimiptioii of power deliberately 
GDDSiilered. 

" There is a danger, however, which alarms me ediu^ 
more than any aggregsion of a foreign BOvereign. 

" Clergymen of our own Chnrch, who have subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and acknowledged in fls|)Uctt 
terms the Qneen'e supremacy, have been the most for^ 
ward in leading their flocks, ' step by step, to the Tory 
verge of the precipice.' The honour paid to eahits, the 
claim of infallibility for the Church, the snperstittaiis 
nee of the sign of the cross, the muttering of the liturgy 
BO aa to disguise the language in which it la wrlttw, 
iha recommendation of auricular confession, and the 
administration of penance and absolution — all tbeie 
things are pointed ont by clergymen of the Church of 
England as worthy of adoption, and arc now ojienly 
reprehended by the Bishop of London in his charge to 
the clergy of Ids diocese, 
■ " What, then, U tlic Oaugor lo bo nppveiieiivlod flmit 
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» foreign prince of no great power, compared to tbo 
danger within tLe gates from the nnworthy sons of tbe 
ObOTch of England hereelf 7 

" I bavc little hope tliat the proponnders and fi-amera 
of tliese lanovations will desist from their iusldloaa 
course. Bat I rely with confidence on the people of 
England, and I will not bate a jot of heart or hope so 
long as the gloriona principlea and the immortal martyrs 
of the Eeformation shall be held Ib reverence by the 
great mass of a nation which looks with contempt on 
the munimcries of superstition, and with scorn at the 
latKtrfonB endcavonra which arc now making to coDfino 
the Intellect and enslave the soul. — I remain, nitb great 
Tes[)ect, &c., "J. Htjssell." 

The letter had the effect of calming the popular trans- 
port, liy holding ont the hope that, when FarUament 
assembled, some step wonld be taken to resent this in- 
eolent interference with the position of England a^ an 
■ndeptindeut kingdom. Bat ia legislation on this point, 
as on every other, the weakness of Lord John RusseU'a 
parliamentaty position was false to him. His minority 
In the House of Oommona — never very large — had been 
teconlly declining ; the Protectionists, while favourable 
to l^islation mi the fnbject, held themselves prepared 
nther to thwait than to support any measnre he might 
fartrodnce ; while the members of the Peel party and 
■n tbe adherents of the MaochcBter school protested 
against any legislation on the subject at aU. Add to 
ihi^ that all the Roman Catholic members bi the House, 
Iriia had been to a mnu supporters of the I^iberal Oo- 
MnUnent, now deserted Ilie noble lord, and it will be 
Men that his position was fiir fi'om an enviable one. To 
tida Biay be traced, fully as much as to tho inherent dif- 
flcoHy of framing any measure which should not trench 
vpm tho riglita of couscieucc, the very feeble bill which 
ins «t last brought fonvani, and which ivhs generally 



felt to be an inadeqaate expres^toii of the popular re* 
BentmenL Even this measure, feeble as it ongiiuflf 

wa^ had to be eartailed and altered and modlfled| ttov 
bj those who ififhed to relax, and now by those wbo 
wished to tighten, the severity of its provisions; and, 
though the bill as altered was carried by eweej^ 
nugorities, yet in the ordinary business of the conotty 
his adherents had fallen off to snch an extent that he 
was left in a minority, resigned the Government while 
the measnre was atiU pending, and only-retnmed to 
office because neither the Earl of Aberdeen on the one 
hand, nor the Earl of Derby on the other, was then pre- 
pared to accept office. Bnl, obvionsly, this was not a 
state of things that could last long ; and a change of 
Government conld only be a, question of time. That 
change was precipitated by a qnarrel Lord John had 
with his ablest colleague — the friend who had stood 
by him through so many years of weal and woe — ■ 
Lord Palmerston. The cause of that quaiTel cornea in 
more appropriately in Lord Palmerston's life ; it is 
safBcient to say here that it proved fktal to tie 
Liberal Government. Eai-ly in the sesaon of 185S 
the Government was defeated, on a motion by Lord 
Falmersion connected with the reorganisation of the 
militia ; and, much to the surprise of hia friends, Lord 
John Russell announced the resignation of his Govwn- 
nient. Many persons had voted againttt Lord Job) 
nnder the idea that this was no vital question, u, 
indeed, it was not ; in other cases no notice wotdd 
have been taken of this merely casual mishap; but 
Lord John was weai; of the continually Tecaning 
defeats — the checks which rendered it impossible fra' 
him to calculate upon a single motion — and he reslgiiDd, 
no doubt, in absolute disgust. Lord Derby was not 
this time in an ancomplying homour ; he accepted ofBce, 
and retained it jnst long enongh to prove that a retnm 
to a proteclivo polirt-, which he and Iiis oailv had been 
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Struggling for daring six long years, was absolutely and 
for ever impossible. 

On Ilia resignation, Lord Aberdeen was appointed 
prime minister, and Lord John Russell, witb that rare 
Mpirit of disinterested patriotisin which has characterised 
liim through life, waited any feeling of etiquette them 
might have been against a former prime minister serv- 
ing in a subordmate capaeity, and accepted office under 
his old antagonist Hia position may be said to be 
tiniqae. He is uoiv leader of the House of Commons, 
without any distinct office, his dnty being to take the 
general supenntendence of the GovenimcnC business 
tfaat comes before the House, and to answer generally 
&r the policy of the administration. These daties have 
always hitherto been discharged by a minister who had 
Bcnne distinct office — they were discharged by the noble 
toed himself, both when he was secietary of state in 
Lord Melbourne's administration, and when he was 
himself prime minister in 1846-53 ; but the duties are 
in themselves oneruns, require undivided attention, and 
there is no doubt that the example thus set will be 
often followed by Enccecding administrations. On first 
accepting office, however, he took charge temporarily of 
tbiB Eeale of the Poreign Office, and it was during the 
ftw weeks he held that oilice that he wrote his cele* 
bated despatch to onr minister at Florence with re- 
spect to the Madiai, who had been imprisoned for no 
ethor ofieuce than reading the Bible ; and we cannot 
anore fitly conclude this brief sketch tlian with this 
aobte testimony of his xeal for the cause of civil and 
ni^(ious liberty. Assm'cdly, no such despatch has 
fbnnd a place in the literature of onr diplomacy since 
the days of Milton and Cromwell, The despatch is as 
follows: — 

I "Foreign Office, January 18, 1853. 

^^^Kb, — According to the last accounts received from 
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yon, ibi Gr&nd Dnke of Tnscanj' still Ite^italea on tbe 
sabject of the Modiai. 

" But this Is a, mutter on which hesilation inipliei 
espltal pimishmcnt. It ia the same thing in effect to 
condemn a man to die lij fire, like Savonarola, or to 
pat him to death bj the alow torture of an unhealtby 
pri.on. 

" It seems to be imagined, indeed, by some goyeia- 
meots ou the Contiocnt, that if they avoid the spectacle 
of an execution on the scaffald they will escape the odium 
to themsoives, and the aympatby for their Tictime, 
which attends upon the paniahment of death for offences 
of a political or religions character. 

" But this is an error. It is now well nndwatood 
that the wasting of the body, the sinking of the spirits, 
the weakening of the mind, are bat additiona to the 
capital punishment which long and close con^iemont 
too often inrolvea. 

" If, therefore, as has been lately reported, one of the 
Hadial were to die in prison, tlie Grand Duke must as- 
pect that throughout liurope he will bo coiisidetod as 
having put a human bemg to doatii for being a Pro- 
testant. 

" It will be said, no doubt, that the ofience of Fran- 
cesco Madia! was not that of being a Protostant, bnt 
that of endeavonring to sednce others from the Somas 
Catholic faith ; that tlie Tascan Government bad the 
most merciful intcntimis, and meant to have shortened 
the period of imprisonment allotted by law to his 
oStence ; that such offences cannot be permitted to pass 
nnpnnished. 

"All this, however, will avail very little. Throne- 
eat the civilised world this example of religious pene- 
cution will excite abhorrence. Nor will it be the laut 
of tbe reproaches addressed to the government of the 
Grand Diike, that the name of Leopold of Tascany has 
been thus desecrated, and tlie example of a benevolent 
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eovereigu ttaas ileparted from. Ttie peacefti), mild, and 
ingenuous character of the Tqechti people uakes this 
severity the less necessary and the more odions. 

" Am this is a matter afTcctiiig the Tuscan sat^ject, tt 
maybB said that her Majesty's GoTenmient have no right 
to interfere. If thia means that interference by force 
of arms would not bo jastiJiablD, 1 confess at once that 
nothing bat the moEt extreme cnse would Justify snclt 



" Bat if it be meant that her Majesty baa not the 
right to point unt to a li'iendly sovereign the argD' 
mente which have prevailed in the most olvUiaed 
nations against the use of the civil sword to punish 
reli^ons opinions, I entirely deny the truth of snch an 
sUegation. 

" You arc, thei^fore, instmcted to speah in the moat 
Berioos tone to tho minister of foreign affairs, and to 
laj tiefore him all tho cousldei'ations stated in this 
despatch. Yon will do it in the most friendly tone, 
and take care to assure the government to wiiich you 
are accredited, that none are more sincere in their 
wishes for the independence and bappiDoas of Toaoany ■ 
than the Qneen of Great Britain. — I am, Sic., 

"J. KCSSELL." 



1^ this noble remonstrance and the anbsequent efforts I 
of the British Government may be mainly aanibed the I 
recent liberation of the MadiaL 

Wo need only add, that hia lordship is now eng „ 
in carrying a measure for the admission of the Jews to 
Parliament, and matoriDg a plan for the general educa~ 
tion of the jieople — measures to both of which he b 
given much of hia attention, and in support of which be j 
has enconntiyed considerable obloquy. 
_ Lord John Russell lias been twice mamod. In 1831 ] 
3 Adelaide, widow of the lato and raothi 
Jt Lord Eibblcsdalo. On her dealh ho i 
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ried, in 1841, Lndy Frances Auua Miiria, the dangbter 
of the Earl of Minto. He lias issue bj both mamugea. 
It is unnecessary to odd much by way of a summajy 
of the character of the noble lord. Bis character will 
Bofficiently appear from the part he has taken in public 
affairs, and from the speeches he has delivered ou every 
qnestiou that has come before Parliament during the 
lost forty years. When a selection from the best of 
tliose speeches shall have been made, and given to the 
world, the student will find in them a text-book of 
constitutional wisdom of rare value. TVithout the pro- 
fooad philosophy of Burke, or the impetuous eloijnence 
of Fos, they will present more passages pregnant with 
thought, imagery of spariding brilliancy, flights of high 
if not the highest eloqueucu; and, above all, akuowledge 
of, and a revereuce for, the principles of the fidtieh 
constitution, which will in vain be sought for In the 
speeches or writings of any other 
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If a. loug line of ancestor, renowned in history for 
their gallant deeds and illastrious lineage, can add hi 
the reputation, self-earned and justly esteemed, which 
mrai who " have done the state aome service" proudly 
possess, then the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
enjoys that superiinous fame in an extraordinaiy de- 
gree. The Grsines were an ancient Scottish family, 
tracing their origin back into the dim traditional era 
long prior to the Noi'mou or even the Saxon invasion. 
From & very early time the Grjemea enjoyed the highest 
infiuence, as the records of the country most fnlly attest. 
Bnt, paaskg over a peiiod of sevci-a! centuries, wo find 
Sir David Graham of Montrose taken prisoner with King 
David Bruce at the battle of Durham. From this hardy 
warrior the Dukes of Montrose descended; and an alli- 
ance between his great-grandson and the heiress and 
only daughter of David Stewart, Eail of Strathera, gave 
the family the right to quarter the royal arms of Stuart 
with their own. In the next generation the title was 
changed to the Earl of Menteilh, that of Strathem being 
annexed to the roya! house by Robert IL ; and ii-om 
the marriage of the fii'st Earl with the daughter of 
Henry Vei'c, Earl of Oxford, sprung the Hon. Sir John 
Graham of Kilbride, called " John with the Bright 
Sword," and from hiiu the house of Nctherby is lineally 
descended. Taking another leap in dales, we come 
to Bichard Graham, Esq., gentleman of the hoi'se to 
James I., who was created a baronet in 1629, by the , 
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Style of Sir HicliaTd Grabam of Eslr. He pnrcfaaaed 
Netherby and the barony of LiddeU of the Earl of Cum- 
berland. He eabscqneotly distinguisbed himself jo- the 
royal army, particularly at Edge Hill, where he wm 
severely woimdcd, and lay ajnongst the slain for ui 
entire night. His grandson, the Uiird baronet, also ft 
Sir Eichurd, was advanced in 1(180 to the peerage of 
Scotland as Vidconnt Preston, and sat imder that titls 
in the Scottish Partiamont. He was British ambassidor 
to the conrt of Franca fbr many yoare, and anbeequenlly 
Secretary of State to James H. Upon (he Eevolntion 
in 1688, the Viscount was committed to the Tower, 
bat subsequently released. He was then detected la 
an attempt to fly the country, was sent lo Newgale, 
arraigned for higli treason, aud condemned to death. 
The intercoBSion of friends procnred his pardon under 
tho sign-manual, dated in June 1691, and his estates 
were not escheated. He married the daughter of tho 
first Earl of Carlisle ; and in the pcrsou of Itis grandson 
tlie peerage expired. The extensive family estates 
passed from Charles, the last Lord Preston, to his two 
surviving aunts, and subsequently to tbe survivor of 
those ladies, Cathcrlue Graham, wife of William, Lord 
Widdingtou, who, dying in 1757 without issue, dertsed 
thorn to her cousin, the Bev. Bobeit Graham, doctor 
of divinity, grandson of Sir George Graham, seowj 
baronet of Est. This gentleman married the dau^itw 
of Sir Beginaid Graham of Norton Conyers, and WW 
BocDeeded by his eldest bod, James Graham, Esq. of 
Netherby, who was created a baronet the 28th DeoanK 
ber 1783. Three years afteiivards he married tin 
eldest daughter of the seventh Earl of Gailoway, bj 
whom he had issue, four sons aud eight daugliters. W* 
ddest son, James Robert George Graham, the sattject 
of our present notice, was bom in 1792, and educatod 
at Queen's College, Cambridge. 

In 1818, when tweuty-aix years of nge, Mr Grs^un 
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cotu-ted tlie popiilai-, hnt iJy no means pare and inwna- ■ 
culate, constltneacy of Hull. He vent there avowedly 
as a third man to contest the reprcEentstion with a tried 
member, Mr Stainibi'tb, and with a wealthy rival, Mr 
Mitchell. AlwayE distingiiislied for a fine development 
of the i>hyBical qiialitiea, his personal mien muat, in bis 
youth, have been oiainently attractive, and in the sqnibi 
of the day it was even made the snbject of a sneer, ' 
wherein he was deecribcd as the YorMiirs dandy. He 
Bonght the favour of the eloctors by a tboroiigfa advo- 
cacy of popular demands ; aiid " parliamcDtaty Tcfonn, 
the abolitioD of nnoecesaory places and penaiooB, and 
the BUppression of the slave trade," were the watch- 
words of his adherents, and the mottooe of bis selec- 
tion. Taonted with his inaptitude for buainesa, the 
oba^(e was met by an anonymous aopporter, nnder thfl 
signature of " Fair play's a jewel," in these words, 
which seemed to bear the internal evidence of anthority: 
— " It did BO happen, that seeking only amusement 
abroad he found a eituatlou of real business, and pre- 
ferred it He became private secretary to Lord Mont- 
gomerie, the Uritish minister in Sicily, during the most 
Intereathig jierlod of the war, and, in consequence of 
the illness of that nobleman, tho entire mauagemeut of 
ths mission, at a most critical moment, devolved on 
him, not a, single day passing tor a considerable time 
In which he did not dedicate at least ten horn's to busi- 
IKSS. Lord William Bcntinck having rcBumed the func- 
tions of the embassy, Mr Graham atiil retahicd bis post, 
though unknown to Lord William, by the partloolar 
roeommendation of Lord Hontgomeiie, grounded on 
bia past services. The war still continuing, and active 
service in llie field being anticipated, Mr Oraham, to 
render himself more efficient, accepted also a military 
ftitnation attached to the person of Lord William, who 
was commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. He " 
eent in thi^t capacity lo Murat, with whom, at Naples, 
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he negotiated the ai-mUtice wliich separated that general 
froni Bonaparte. Until the conclusion of the war he 
remained either with Lord William and the army in 
Italy, or was absent on vaiioas .missions to the Anatrian 
heod-quartera, and was fortunate enough to obtain tlie 
praise and thanks of h is employer and (lie Government.'' 
In seeking to till the seat of the patriot Mai'vel, and the 
philanthropist Wilberforce, and to represent the nativB 
town of such distinguished men, it was necessary that 
Mr GTrBham himself should declare his sentiments, and 
offer pledges foe hia future conduct, as well as proofs of 
his past exertions. Accordingly, on au cai-ly day, ho 
addressed the electors, and having stated that difference 
in political feeling with moat intimate connexions in 
his native county prevented his seeking the object of 
his ambition in that quaiter, explained his piinciples in 
plain and vigorous language : — 

" It is due to you as well as to myself to deal with 
yon with perfect sincerity ; I, therefore, inform you tiat 
my principles ai-e genuine Whig principles, Miniat«ri«l 
extravagance and undue influence are ohjectfl of i^ 
entire abhorrence, and all my efforts will he used in re- 
sisting them, whether in the shape of places, sinocnics, 
or pensions. It wiU haixtly be imputed to mo aa a 
Clime that I love peace rather than war. If it bo, I 
plead guilty to the charge. I consider war as a cnrse 
upon human nature, and peace as an inestimabto 
blessfaig, which it will bo my constant cndeavoor to 
preserve. I am a friend to religious as well as ayQ 
liberty, and see no reason why men should be put Mft> 
danger or difficulty on accomit of their religions opinlont. 
Disabilities, pains, and penalties, experienced by IMD 
on account of his faith, are persecution. No man ought 
to be made to suffer them, since his religious belief is 
not hetwist him and his fellow-man, but hetwist bim 
nnd his God. I am a fi-iend to reform in Parliauient — • 
not tiiat wild enthusiastic refoim, whi''h, instead of ini- 
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firoving the constitution, would, by prodacing anarchj' 
and confnsioD, undcnnine and destroy it — but a 
derate reform, which would infuse new life into tiis I 
confitttntion, and restore to it piower, healtli, and f 
Tigonr." HavinE been accused of being an enemy U 
the Established Church, he said, " he coald aasore them 
tbat he had been most rigidly edncated in its princi- 
ples, and loved it from the bottom of his heart. But 
becanse be loved the Church, was that a reason why he 
Bhonld not be a friend to toleration ? Was it for him 
to say, because he lived in the bosom of the Establish- 
ment, that the numerous religious parties into which 
Hio MUntry was divided, amongst whom he saw many 
adherents of the highest talents and strictest integrity, 
were absolutely wrong ? They Inboured in their calling 
according to their knowledge, and wonld have their re- 
ward in the other world — why should they be perse- 
cuted in this? He was a friend to liberty in every 
legitimate sense of the word. He never wished the 
consciences of his countrymen to be shackled, nor the 
limbs of his feiiow-creatm'Cs, in any part of the world, 
at the will, and for the profit, of their brother men," 

Weighing these promises carefully against the known 
incidents of bis sabseqnent career, no impartial judge 
can impntQ any deflection from the strictest inter- 
pretation which they can possibly bear. Economy in 
the pnblic espcnditare was zealously advocated when 
ont of office, and honestly adopted when the advocate 
Was in a position to give effect to his opinions. He 
^Htlj prized the blessings of peace ; and it has been 
Us ^od fortune to pass his whole political existence 
irilhoat experiencing the disastrous effects of war. 
.'Bisobilities of all kinds, whether civil or religions, were 
deprecated by the Mr Graham of 1818, and the Sir 
.Jitineg Graham of 1853 has lived to witness their almost 
-total extinction ; and in the glory of Catholic emancipa- 
tion and of the abolition of the slave trade has person- 
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tity shared; in that moderate reform which was to 
loAifie vtnr life into tlic constitution ho look a proiiii~ 
Dent part ; and his worst enemies dare not accose bim 
of ODj disregard of the interests of tho Estahlislied 
Church. 

The conte.st nt Hull was both tedious and espenair^ 
and at the dose of the poli, which then lasted three 
days, Mr Graham wa« thirty-eight above Mr Stainfbrth, 
and two hondred and fortr-nine below Mr MJtohell; 
bat the stru^e waa still prolonged, as Mr Stainfbrth'a 
friends demanded a scmtinj. A scmtiny in those dajv 
was more eapensiyo than the closest contest, and thf 
whole affair is aaid to have cost Mr Graham not IcM 
than £1S,000. The process of striking off Tot«B ooca* 
pied from the 2dth Jnne to the 11th July. Mr Aider- 
son, the present Boron Alderson, was specially rettuned 
on behalf of Mr Graham, and Mr EoUock, afterwards 
Baron HoDock, on behalf of Mr St^nforth. The reenlt 
was to diminish the nnmber of votes, bat to give Mr 
Onham an Increased majority. The numbers at tlM 
final close of the poll were : — 

Mitchell (Tory), .... 

Graham (Whig) 

Stainfbrth (Toiy), 
After the scnitiny Ihcy stood thcs:^ 

MitcheU 

Graham, . , . . , 

Stain forth, . ■ . . . 
In the new position of member for Hull, i 
the ceremony of chairing had been gone tlirongh, Mr 
Graham assnred the electors that he ehonld enter the 
HoDse of Commona not as a member of any party ; he 
Hhonid aapport no measure be did not honestly coneelTC 
to be for the benefit of the country ; he shonld oppoM 
no proposition which in his conscience he believeij t^ 
be salutary, by whatever man or body of me 
forward. Then osaoming a lolUcr tone, be ai 
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" 1 b&ve been deDoininittcd n Jacobin, but if a rest- 
Imb and feverish unbition, with libertj on tbe lips and 
anorcbj st heart : if a deeire to break down the bonds 
of civil society for tbe purpoco of rcTelling in licen- 
tionsDcss and blood ; if the nbn^e of popnluitj for 
porpodes of diitorder ; and if a secret wish to wade 
throngh Blaughler to a throne ; — if theM be JocoblniGm, 
then 1 am gitiltlesB of the charge, lint, if a sober love 
of libertT' be the ci'inie, or a wish to pre^rve the 
b^aiioo of the conititotion, tn oppose the encroachment 
of prerogutive, to snpport the legal rights of tbe people; 
if a. determination to resist any approacb to miliiary 
fovemment, an anxiona desire to enforce economy, a 
hatred to war, and a love of puace; — if these be Jaco- 
binhun, then I muat confess the crime ; but it is a crime 
vhich I shm'e with the best and greatest men of the 
present day, and with the patriots who are gone, and 
who are indeed patriots by their defence of liberty." 

Tbe death of George III. was followed by a dlssoln- 
tjoo of Parliament in Febmary 1820 ; and Mr Orobam 
withdrew from the Honse of Commons for some years. 
Id tbe previous year he had married Fanny Callender, 
t^ youngest daughter of Sir James Campbell of Ardln- 
|[Ue>) and three years afterwards (by the dcntii of his 
fittbcr, in March 182S) he succeeded to the baronetcy. 
It may be this circnmstanco that removed an obstacle 
to bis parlianientary career. Jt is well known, and has 
been admitted inferentiallj by the right hononrable 
baronet himself, that in contesting Ilnll on Whig prin- 
ciples he diii not conanlt the wishes of his father, who 
was a fitannch supporter of the Liverpool administra- 
tion, and an earnest Tory partisan. Indeed, it has 
been matter of ruraonr that the necessary funds for that 
costly and fleeting hononr were snpplied by another 
BB«r relative of the then ^f^ Graha4n. At the general 
election of 1826, Sir James was returned for the city 
«f CttiUsle, upon principles idctiticnl with those npon 
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which he was retomcd for HdU. The nbfiorbing tojnc 
of discussion in the Hoose of Commons was the disalH- 
Utiea of the Catholics, against which Sir James was one 
of the most earnest declaimera. The conversion of the 
Wellington Cflljinet, under the operation of fear, is too 
well known to need recapitulation. Snfficient, then, be it 
for us to fitty, that Sir James displayed an enlightened 
sense of the duties and responsibilities incumbent npon 
the Icgislatare, and earnestly endeavoured to impress 
bis opinions with regard to religions freedom upon the 
minds of unwilling auditors. The time cmne, bowerer, 
when, to avoid the disruption of the empire, conviction 
found its way to the hearts of the king's advisers; all 
scmples were overthrown in the graver consideration 
of imperial policy, and, by a sudden coup d'etat of the 
moat agreeable character, emancipation was declared by 
the voice of the sovereign, and ratlfled by the votes of 
Parliament. 

Ar soon as the great question of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities had been settled, a weakness in the Wel- 
lington administration was developed — not the weakness 
of timidity, such 'as led Lord Godcrich to resign the 
reins of government — for timidity, ui its popular sensai 
was about the last feeling which ever inflneuced the 
premier — but the weakness of disunion. The mora 
rigid Conservatives were displeased with thems^es 
because circumstances had compelled them to anbiiiit 
passively to the removal of those disabilities ; and when 
men are displeased with themselves, they generally find 
some one or some thing on which to vent their dis- 
pleasure. Thus it was, that on the opening of the par- 
liamentary session of 1830, the Dnke of Wellingloii 
was attacked by former friends as well as by & 
tomed foes. Discontent was not confined within the 
walls of the two Houses. The times were out of joint. 
The commercial classes had not recovered from ths 
effects of the currency bill — wages were low, taxes 



wero hlgli, aiid food was rendered dearer by the opom- 
ikm of lugidlative measores. DistreEs waA allnded to 
in the ting's speech as existing in some parts of the 
comttry, and amendmeDts wore moved on the iiddrcss 
acknowledging that distress to be more general. The 
Oovemment commanded majorities In both Houses, but 
tbo attacks were renewed; and it is at this point that 
WB find Sir Jtvmea Graham urging the redaction of offi- 
cial salaricfi, which had previoasly been raised in conse- 
qnenoa of the depreciation in the corrcncj. How oom- 
plotsly be entered into the part he had assumed — that 
of a man sympathising with the sufTeringa of hie fellow- 
conntrymen — maj be seen by a few lines in the course of 
the address with which iie prefaced that motion ; — • 

" Sir, I have heard something of the luitury of the 
preient times. I do not know whether the example 
wsa drawn from the gorgeous palaces of kings — or the 
rival psbices of ministers, splendidly provided for them 
hy the public — or from the bonqnets of some East India 
director, gorged with the monopoly of the Ciiiua trade — 
or from some Jew loan contractor, who sapplies hostile 
KfRiies with gold drawn from the coffers of the Bank of 
£i)gUnd, and lends money to France arising out of 
proiite on loans contracted here in depreciated paper, 
bnt -which must be paid in gold. But, sir, I mnsl take 
leave to remark, that we ought not to draw our notions 
0f tiM state of the country from scenes like these. 

' Ye friendB to tnilli, tr ititeamen, who ■urvcy 

The rioh man's joje increase, the poor's decay — 

'Tia jours to judge bov vide the lijuiM stand 

S«tweea a splendid and a happy laod.' 

Wlitn, I aak, are all the boasted advantages of this 

onoa happy counliy ? Where are ail the blessings which 

mOB distinguished her? AVhere are all the comforts 

wltkh her children enjoyed for ages? Alas! sir, with 

deep regret t witness that all, all are gone — pinchii 

htmger and gloomy despair now nsiirp their station." 
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ThongH nnsnocessfal in the immediate result, thu 
efforts of Sir James, aided by the concnrrence of the 
Wliig leadci-s, forced tho subject of retrenchment on tbe 
consideratioa of the Cabinet, and by opportane conces- 
sions they checked for a time any increase of nnpopn- 
larity. Availing themselves of every means to redooa 
ministers to terms, sometimes by voting with a Tory 
lord, and sometimes by sopporttng a Radical member, 
the Whigs BtiU carried on their opposition; and, as the 
king's health whs known to be failing, redoubled their 
exertions to supplant the administration. In this poliey 
Sir James Graham's abilities were in constant reqniw- 
tion. The Government had to meet a species of Indian 
warfare, in which they conld not expose themselves fii 
an instant with impnnity to the keen eyes and steady 
aim of the enemy's marksmen. Sir Jamea was e 
the alert to harass and damage them. In March he 
moved "that a late vacancy in the office of Treasnrar 
of the Navy afforded his Majesty's miuistei-s an oppor- 
touity of saving £3000 a-year, without detriment to 
the public service;" and the peroration of t" 
plainly indicated that his party were impatiently airait' 
tngthe openiiigof the way for theii' accession to officer 

" Let us shew," said the iiouourabie baronet, " tin 
the House of Commons does not merit the impntation 
coat upon it by the honoarable and learned member for 
Clare. Let us prove that tliere ia still some spirit of 
iDdcpendenco in this House ; and whatever siddang 
glances we may have cast towards the treasury beadiea, 
let this meretricious toyingwith tlic minister have an find, 
and let us shew by our conduct that in heart and fee- 
ing we still belong to the people. I am bound to. BUt< 
that the present time presents features which are enff- 
ciontly alarming. I think that this House is sinking 
fast in reputation, aud it is of tlie last importance that 
we should retrieve our character in the eyes of those 
iviio have sent us here. If one spark of that fii'e wWch 





ouiamted the bosoms of our forefathers, and whiuh jieldeij 
but for an hour to the iron hand of CTOmwell, yet 
main — if we are prepared to demand that pledges i 
broken should he maintained good — if we are prepared 
to demand the folfilment of the promise made by the 
Government at the commeucement of the session, that 
every saving shoold be made that could be effected 
without delrimeut to the public service — a promise 
biMken by the present appointment to the treasurershlp 
of the navy before the ink. was dry in which that pro- 
mise was recorded in our jonmals — this then is the 
opportnnity for that purpose. Let us prove to the Dnita 
of Wellington himself that the Commons are not to be 
mocked ; that pledges to na are not to be lightly made, 
and still more lightly broken; and that we still dare to 
vindicate onr anthoritj', and to exercise our controlling 
power, and to make the opinions and feelings of the 
people available through the voice of Parliament." 

Erety member of tlio Opposition was deeply imbued 
with economic and official longings, but still the Govern- 
ment triumphed, and by a majority of no less than 188 
to 90. Eefgre ATarch had ended, another opportunity 
was seized by Sij' James Graham to renew the attaclc 
by moving a reduction of £2000 in the amonnt re- 
quired to defl-ay the salaries of the Master-General and 
Lienten ant-General of the Ordnance, and of olher chief 
officers of that depwtment. The ground upon which 
the honourable baronet sought to reduce the amount 
was the perfect nsclessness of the office of Lieutenant- 
Oeneral of the Ordnance, and the great advantage of 
combining it with that of the Master-General ; and the 
sonndncss of his views has since been confirmed by the 
practical elTect of the change he then advocated. Lord 
Harwich, Lord Althorpe, Lord Morpeth, and Lord John 
Bnssell deprecated the waste of public money, in paying 
two persons to perform daties which would be bettei 
performed by one, but defeat ensued, and the Govern 
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Bad hu dethroneil miEter. The elections were con- 
ducted with impai^eled agitation, and tloQgh tlio 
feaple conid and did return Mr Broa^ham for Tork- 
Btaire snd Hr Home for Middteaes, they were not a 
vliit the leas eunest in their demfind for a reform Ol 
ibe representAtinn- The new Pariiament met to hear 
the Di^e of Wellington in the one House, and Mr Fed 
in the other, declare their tmcomproniising hostility to 
any schone for that purpose. That " fatal declaration," 
as Sir James Graham termed it, r&ised a atorm through- 
out the coantry of orainon^ portent ; and a panic seized 
npon the minds of the tradespeople of London, coQ' 
joring np phantasies of bloodshed, anarchy, and pQlage. 
So extensive was the alarm, that the Lord Mayor elect 
confided his feare to the Doke that the nsual compli- 
mentary visit of the new sovereign wonld be made the 
occasion of serious riot and disorder ; and by the advice 
of the ministry the visit was postponed. The annonnc*- 
ment, instead of allaying, naturally aided the terror 
which prevailed; and the sole fact neccssarir to illus- 
trate its extent is, that the public funds fell three 
per cent, in a few hours. The matter was discussed in 
Parliament, and the Opposition, with great dexterity, 
threw all the blame on the tinpopnlarily of the cabinet; 
and npon this occasion, in answer to a clinllenge fitHQ 
ministers to move a substantive vote of want of confi- 
dence. Sir Jame« Graham declared that the time fbr 
which they appeared so anxious was not f;u' distant^ 
and proceeded to say : — 

" Upon this day se'eanight (allnding toMrErongham'ff 
notice of motion) the sense of the Commons of England 
will be taken npon that which I consider the mostvitAl 
snd important of all questions, namely, whether it Ia 
expedient or not that the state of the representation of ^ 
the people of the United Kingdom should be considered 
with a view to its amendment. His Majesty's ministers 
lind the public have come to an isaae apon this greilt 
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question, and, as far as I can nee, it Is the declaration 
wMcli has been made by the Duke of ffelliDgton on 
that point, and the sentiments which have been e.t- 
preaaed by the right honourable baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
that have in an Incredibly short period oT time cfTected 
the greatest possible change in the sentiments of the 
poblic with regard to the ministry." 

The administration, with great shrewdness and 
Judgment, decided to fall, not upon tliis issue, which 
wonld best serve the opposition, but upon the civil list, 
and Sir H. Pamell having moved that & committee 
shonld be appointed to examine into, and reduce, if 
poBsible, every item hicluded in that term, they fonnd 
tbemselvea in a minority of twenty-nine. Immediate 
resignation was the consequence, and, by the advice of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey waa intrnsted with 
the task of finding successors to the vacant offices. In 
the arrangements which followed, three members of the 
present cabinet became members of Lord Grey'a cabinet, 
viz., the Man[iiis of Lansdowne, Lord Falmerston, and 
Sir J- Graham — the noble marquis as President of the 
Council, Lord Palmeraton as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir J. Graham aa Fii-st Ix>rd of the Admi- 
ralty. Amongst those who took office at the same 
time, though not aa cabinet ministers, were Lord J. 
Russell as Paymaster of the Forces, and Mr Stanley, 
the present Earl of Derby, as Chief Secretaiy for 
Ireland. 

Lord Grey, upon taking office, immediately set about 
ftilfiUing hia promise, at all events, to attempt a rcfonn 
of the represent ation ; and, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a comprehensive plan, he appointed a commit- 
tee to consider the whole subject, and repoi-t to the 
cabinet. The committee was composed of four per- 
sons ; Lord Durham, who, bemg the premier's son-in- 
law, waa perfectly well acquainted with his views ; 
Lord Duneaiinon, who commanded an extensive know- 
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]e(ige of borough history aud borough OetaiU ; Lord 
Jobu RtiBsell, who repreeented tlia Whig party in tha 
House of CoiniDOGB whan, dealing with the quostion of 
reibrtn, and waa highljr esteemed for his buiinBH 
habita ; and Sir James Graham, who at tliat time wm 
Buppoaed to entertain cpinions most favourable to radi- 
cal changes, and iraB certainly very popular with tin 
extreme Liberal party. This committee, during tba 
recesd which followed, was engaged anceoslngly in iSiM- 
cussing and settling the provisions of the measuret 
and, upon the re-aasembling of Fai'liament ia FcbniUT 
1831, their labonrs wore completed, and embodied in 
the first fieform BiU. Then followed the memoralde 
straggle between the people and the Tory party, lin 
dlssolntvon of Parliament upon tho question gave tii6 
people the victory ia the House of Commons, but the 
Btmggie was renewed upon tho second Reform Bill ill 
tha House of Lonls. The Tory party were there Bl 
first triumphant ; but the excitement out of doors, on 
the resignation of Earl Grey, the fierce threats of public 
meetings, the agitation by tha political unions, and tha 
determination to withhold the payment of taxes, And, 
if needs be, to revolutionise the country by fon» of 
Brma, terrified the king. Under the inJUoencB of 
those fears, he at last determined to sanction a creation 
of paers soflicient to carry the tliird lieform Bill ; and to 
avoid that blow, tho non-content lords abstAined fma 
attendance in the House, and the people were agido 
finally triumphant,* 
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Ki first general election under the Beforni Bill gave 
ezJMtiug GoTeniment an enonnODS majoritf, tiie 
b number Totitig iu opposition twing no more tban 
174 ont of a total of 658. It was suppoied that there 
conld be no litnili to the possession of power by the 
Wbigs; bnt tliat expectation, like tnaay other political 
predictions, was very soon fa,laified. Par excellence, the J 
qnestion of the day was the state of Ii'eland. The dia ■ r 
content of the Catholics, allayed though it might be bjfl 
the removal of disabilities, was Strang enough to preveitt'l 
the collection of titbe for an antagonistic, and, as ttas|r ■ 
believed, heretical cbnrch. To such an extent i 
lawless outrage and violence carried, that tlie clergy Is ^ 
Ireland were reduced to penury and ahsolnte tt 
in 1832 an act was passed to advance to them £60,000. 
The Irish tithe system was referred to, and not for the 
first time, in the royal speech, on the fe-assembling of 
Parliament in 1834, when a final adjustment was re- 
commended. It was proposed that all compositiouK for 
tithes should cease, and that an anntial land-tax should 
be paid, out of whibb provision should be made for the 
clergy and other tithe -own ere. The hill was Ib^t 
amended, upon a motion of Mr O'ConncU's (making the 
tithe puyubio f^om the landlords to the clergy direct, 
after a reduction of 40 per cent.), and then thrown out 
in the Lords liy 189 to 123. At this time the Catho- 
lics in Ireland numbered 6,436,060 ; the Protestant; 
Ohmchmen, 853,160; and the Dissenters, 665,540. The 
Chm-ch revenue was £865,525, There were 1400 bene- 
fices, of which 41 did not contain a single Protestant, 
SO bad under five, and 165 nnder twenty-flve, aud tour 
archbishops and eighteen bishops superintended tlieso 
noraiinal flocks. A new arrangonient could not be 
avoided, aud the Government proposed the cutting off 
two Bi-chbishoprics and ten bishoprics when vacancies 
eeorred, the reduction of the income of the primate 
I £14,500 to £10,000 a-year, aud the abolition of J 
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Bioecnres, first frnita, and clurch cesa. By this sclieme 
operating on the letting of Church lands, a saving ira* 
anticipated of about three milhous, and the dlsposititBi 
of that aiuonnt gave rise to the Appropriation doctrine, 
that, as the Church would be deprived of nothing pre- 
sent or future, the State ought to beneSt by any addi- 
tional funds a<%ruing from a new and improved irfslem 
of management. The majority on the second reading 
of this bin ivas satisfactory, hut many who voted in 
favour of it said they should oppose it, unless it wot 
decided in committee that all accruing funds whatsoever 
shoald be devoted to exlesiastical purposes. The de- 
claration of the Government that the fuud'from the oew 
Church leases should be applied to educational utd 
other purposes acceptable to all Christian men, WBi 
nnheeded, and the appropriation clause was stmck out 
But this was not the only alteration, for the Hoose ol 
Lords, by a majoritj' of tivo, outvoted miniatere as to 
the disposal of the i-evenues of suspended appointments, 
and decided that only the surplus, after the repairs of 
the church and glche-honse, should be dealt with by 
the Government com miss Loners. In this mutilated fbrm 
the Irish Church Temporalities Act was inscribed upcHi 
the rolls of Parliament. Mcanwiiile matters did noi.ga 
smoothly with the cabinet, a diifercnce of opinion enst- 
ing with regard to the appropriation doctrine, which Ur 
Stanley, the colonial secretary, stigmatised as a plas of 
confiscation, and in which view Sir James Graha^i 
seems to have concurred. On Tuesday the 27th of 
Hay, a discussion was raised npon a motion by Ur- 
Wai-d, the member for St Aibau'i^, for the rednctloD ot 
the Irish Church establiahraent, and the distribndon o£- 
the funds accruing therefrom in such a manner as Par- 
liament might determine. The debate had only readied 
the second speech, when the Chancellor of the Escheqtier 
received intimation that the leadera of the minority in 
the cabinet, Mr Stanley and Sir James Graham, had 
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Ksigned — a conrse subaeqneiitly followed by Lord Ripon 
and the Dnke of Eichtnond ; snd request was made for 
m adjournment, which was at once conceded. The 
Dext day was the king's biithdaj festival, and the 
Irish bishops pi-eseuted him with an oddre^ from the 
prelates and clergy, deprecating any changes in the 
establishment. Uia Majesty, fuU of the subject, or 
tempted by others to forget the nsual practice, embor- 
raesed the Government by the estraordinary natnre of 
his reply. He assured the prelates, that the Chnrch 
should bo preserved Tiiiinipaired — that any necessaiy 
amendments should be left to the bishops themselves — 
that, completing, as he was, bia sixty-ninth year, he felt 
he must prepare to leave the world with a clear con- 
Boieace in regard to the maintenance of the Chnrch ; and, 
in conclusion, with the tears ruuning down hia cheets, he 
said, " I have spoken more strongly than asnal, beeanse 
of nnhappy circnmstances that have forced themselves 
on the observation of all. The threats of those who are 
enemies of the Church make it the more necessary for 
those who feci their dnty to that Chnrch to speak ont. 
The words which you hear from me are, indeed, spoken 
by my mouth, but they flow from my heart." This 
■WHS not the only vexation which the minister had to 
enconnter, for, almost at the same moment that the 
king's sentiments were so nnequivocaHy expressed in 
opposition to his policy, he was prevented calling Lord 
DnTfaam to the cabinet by the interference of the Lord 
Chancellor, Brougham. The condition of the ministry 
has been welt described by a cotemporary writer, and 
not nnfavom-able critic, as "a cabinet where there was 
no power of will, no enlightened nnion, no combined 
working tacolty to sustain the efficiency and dignity of 
the Oovemment when the appui of popular will and 
popular dictation was withdrawn. Lord Grey was aged, 
L, and weary. Lord Lansdowne was for taking a 
:e and evadiu),' (Miculties on all occasiona 
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wEiiitever. Mr Bl.aiiley had nggravated all esiitiiig 
difficulties and crcuted many new ones Ly hia haogli^ 
demeanour ; and the whole admiuiatrntion was kept in 
perpetual hot water \>y the intrigues and indificretiou 
of Lhe Lord Chancellor. Tliua disunited among them- 
eelves, and etrnggling in a elongh of difficulties which 
they had not faculty or influence to overcome, they had 
long lost tlieir poptdadl^, and stood s spectacle of wuk- 
neaa to the weak sovereign himself." The laet blow 
waa the resignation of Lord Altborpe, the Chancellor itf 
the Exclieqaer, on the IrJali Coercion Bill. This took 
place on the 8th of Jnly, and on the following eToniogr 
trom hie place in the Honae of Lords, Earl Qwsf 
announced that he was so longer minister. Lord 
Brongham, however, declared, to the amnsemeut o( 
their lordshlpa, that he had no intention to resign, and 
BO it appeared, for, within a fortnight, the ministry wu 
reconatruetcd under the leadership of Lord MelbonrnG, 
and Lord ^Ithorpe waa induced to return to hia post by 
tbe withdrawal of the objectionable parts of the Coerdoo 
Bill. By the death of his father in the November M- 
lowiug, Lord Althorpe became Earl Spencer; and with 
hia elevation to the peerage obtained that release from 
office which ho so eai'nei<tiy deijired. A tew days after- 
wards Lord Melbourne waited on the king at Brighton, 
to submit for his approval the appointment of Lord 
John Russell aa Cbancellor of the Exchequer, and wU 
surprised to receive the nnqualitied dismissal of himielf 
and colleagues. The Dulio of Wellington waa sent for, 
and advised hia Majesty to intrust Sir Robert Peel willt 
the task of forming the new ministry. Sir Robert Feel 
was at Borne, and in hia absence the Duke personally 
nndertook eight offices, and in fact alone conducted tiM 
affairs of tbe nation. The appomtment of Lord I^nd- 
huratasOhanceiiorsignificantiyannonncedthttttbeepiril 
of Eldon had passed away froia Conservative connoilll 
and the premier's Tamworlh manifesto shewed an 
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tmmiataVeftble dtiterrainBtion to Beek Biipport on pro- 
greBsive and popular prtnciples. Lord Stajilej aud Sir 
JuDBB Oraham held aloof and declined to entor the 
administi^tioii, and tlie onlj member of thftt cabinet 
who Is now in office ib tlie present premier, the Earl of 
A))erdeeii, who accepted the dnlies of Oolonial Secre- 
tafy. The Liberal party, thrown into opposition, 
bG«tme more united; and as but a third of the House 
of Commons would support minis(«ra, an appeal to the 
country was inevitable. Accordingly the first refonned 
Parliament was dissolved on the 30th December, and a. 
uftw one summoned for the 19th of February. An 
accession of ^rengtb, large in numbers, but still insnffl- 
cient, was the coneer^nence ; and on the question of 
electing a speaker the first defeat was inflicted, Mr 
Abercromby, who was the choice of the Liberals, har- 
ing a m^ority of ten over Sir 0, M, Sutton. Then 
again an amendment to the address was carried by a 
majority of seven ; and, what was more damaging still, 
tlie nnforlunate selection of liOrd Londonderry for the 
pOBt of ambaasador to St Feterabnrg could not be 
maintained. On the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into intimidation at the Chatham election, and 
on the London University Charter, ministers were also 
outvoted, on the last occasion by more than 100. 
the decisive blow was struck by Lord John Husacll's mo- 1 
tlon distinctly affirming the appropriation principle aa I 
connected with the Irish Church, which was carried by i 
a m^ority of thirty-three. On the 8th of April, Sit 1 
Robert Peel announced the resignation of the cabinet; 
att4 in the course of his speech alinded to the couutS' 
nance extended by Lord Rianley, Sir James Graham, 
and tlieir IHends, aA " a cordial and honourable sup 
port on every occasion when it was consistent with theii 
public principles to give it." Lord Melbourne was a 
Kcond time installed as prime minister, and of his 
CabinM were the Mnrgnis of l^nsdownc, Lord Palmer- 



BtoD, Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, Lord DoikmI' 
non, Lord Glenclg, Lord Holland, the Earl of Hintt^ 
Sir J. C. Hobliouse, Mr Spring Rice, and Mr VaaiOi 
Tbonipsoa. Lord Brongham was excluded, the Qieit 
Seal being placed in commission until the foUmriiij 
year, when Lord Cottenham vaa appointed. Thelikh 
Chnrch qneation elicited the opposition of Lord Stanlef 
and Sir James Graiiam, the latter disagreeing iritii 
the opinion of Lord John Rnsseil that the object oft 
Charch establishment was rather to enlighten the peo^ 
by instruction and training than to propagate doctrine. 
The Church in Ireland had been established for fte 
latter purpose, which, it was urgned by the Gorani- 
ment. had failed; aud, therefore, the only mode of pre- 
serving that Church was to connect it with large mil 
beneficent general objects, Bnt the Opposition belieTal, 
and Sir James Qrahnin, no donbt sincerely, that the 
conversion of the Irish to Protestantism might yet be 
accomplished. The bill was saccessfiilly carried throDgb 
the Commons, bat the Lords agitin threw oat the appro- 
priation clauses, and Lord John Russell revised tUe 
amended measure, on the gronnd that it was a bretdi 
of privilege for theii' lordships to interfei'e with a mowy 
bill. In the following year, a proposal to setUe die 
question of Church rates, by placing Church lands nnte 
management which should yield sufficient addltioiul 
income to compensate for tliat obnoxions impost, ma 
condemned by the bishops as advancing the appropdk- 
tion principle, and so warmly op|i<ised in the Commoiu 
as to be carried only by a majority of live. This wn 
a. yirtaal defeat, and the bill was abandoned. A ont- 
mittee of inquiry into the management of Chnrdi landi 
was appointed, and thus matters stood when the death 
of the Idng necessitated a general election, by irilleh 
the ministerial phalans was still further thinned, i 

In 1838, the proposal to rescind the resolntioit of 
1835 in fiivour of Ihe appropriation doctrine was oii3y 
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n^atived by a majority of twenly-sis, and from tliat 
time the Whigs nbaiuioiicd tbe priocipto on which they 
rctujiied to office in 1835, and on which Sii* James 
Graham, bad seceded from their ranks. Tliough the 
right hoQOurable baronet had been nnanccesHM in his 
attempts to form an independent party, it mnKt have 
bson no small solace to him to witness the triumph of 
bis opinion, even if ho could not rejoice with others oa 
the loss of popnkriiy which it entiled upon his former 
political friends. The words of Lord Lyndhurst at the 
dose of the preceding session, with due allowance for 
the speaker, may be taken as a true description of the 
light in which the ministers had come to be regarded : — 
"The noble visconnt and his colleagnes are utterly 
powerless — they are powerless alike in that and in 
the other House — tliey are utterly inefficient and in- 
competent aa servants to the crown, and equally power- 
less, inc^able, and inefficient, as regarded the people. 
Their conduct elicits the pity of their fiiends, and 
accitcs the scorn and derision of the enomioa of their 
conntrj." It was upon a proposal of the first minister 
to suspend the constitution of Jamaica that in May 
1839 virtual defeat was snstained, by the majority, in 
m very full House, being only five. The next day the 
Melbourne cabmct resigned, and the queen sent for Sir 
B. Peel. The well-known Iwdchaniber qaeation pre- 
vented the formation of the new administration, and the 
oM cabinet waa restored, but only for a time. Defeated 
oil the sugar duties, but still clinging to office, an nn- 
cqnfvocal vote of want of confidence in the administration 
was obtained by a majority of one, in a House of six 
hundred and twenty-tlirec members, on the 4th of Jniie 
1841, and before the end of the month Parliament ivos 
dissolved. The Whig party were deceived iu the belief 
that Lord John Rnssell's proposal of an 8a. fixed duty 
upon com would give them a new lease of power, and 
by the result of the general election they were left iu a 
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mioorltf of seventy-six. Amendments npon tha ad* 
dresses were carried in botli Hoosea, and on the last 
day of Angnst the final resignation of tJio Melboania 
cabinet ivaB annonnced. Sir H. Peel Ijecame premier, 
and under such a leader, Lord Aberdeen, Sir J. GrahKn, 
Lord Stanley, and Mr Gladstone, were well content to 
serre. In the following year the famons sliding scab 
became a " faot," is Bpit« of Lord J. Itaseell's oppo»- 
tlon, and a most serionB blow was etrack at commercial 
restrictiona by the new tarilf, roilncing castoma duties 
on seven hundred and fiily articles, the loss of rerennn 
therefrom baiDg only £270,000. Accompanied thon^ 
it was by the Imposition of the income tax, the reliri 
fixim vexattoua tasatiou under so many beads made the 
scheme extremely popular, and enabled the newpremiei 
to carry It trimnphantiy. 

The legislation of 1843 waa chiefly directed to tb« 
condition of the labouring ciasaes, in which Sir Jamu 
Graham, as Home Secretary, took a distinguished part, 
and more especially in reference to the Factory Ad^ 
when he displayed the valnable prescience of a states- 
man, in rejecting Lord Ashley's interference witb tbe 
hoars of labour. The erer-recnrrlng subject of the 
sugar duties occupied a prominent place in the ennring 
session, and that and the Bank Oharler Act were tfas 
most noticeable qneationa snbmittod to Parliament. TTm 
desire was by the latter measure to secnre a perfect rat- 
respondence between paper issues and secnriUes, hj 
requiring that gold shonld always be in store to tttt 
omoont of all paper issnes beyond £22,000,000, tlit 
nmonnt represented by stock and exchequer bills. TM^ 
this mity bo regarded as an inflexible law in oHf> 
nary tline«, few will dispute; but under exoeptinud 
clrcomstances, such as a aevero panic in the money 
market, few will pretend that it cwi be inflexibly nda-u 
tained. It is, howeser, generally felt tl 
s settled. 
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We now come to an episode in the political history 
of the right hononrable baronet, which created great 
BeosatioQ at the time, and scnoualj diminished hia i 
popaJarity. Not that his cold and nnimpassioned man- , 
nor was ever likely to make him the idol of the people ; , 
but the people are slow to forget efibrts in their canse, 
and Sir Jama3 Gi'aham's name was associated with the 
recollection of a wise and economical adminiatratioa ot 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, and b hearty 
Bnpport of the Reform Bill. In this instance the na- 
tional honour was Gnpposed to be alTected. The nation 
was roosed to indignation by bold assertions and dex- 
terons saggcations, and any feelings of regard for the 
Borne Secretary were at once obliterated. It wae in 
the month of June 1844 that people out of doors wera 
startled by an admission, extorted by Mr T. S. Dutt- 
combe, that certain letters to a foreign rcfngee had been 
opened and copied in the course of transmiEsion through 
the London post-office, nnder the warrant of the Secie- 
taiyof State for the Home Depaitment Je^lons as 
the English justly are of any approTimation to a system 
of espionage, as ntterly opposed to tho openness and 
candonr which distingnish the national character, tins 
wns too grave a an^ect to be passed a\ er comparatt^ ely 
mmoticcd. The public voilo was heard throngh almost 
every newspaper in the kingdom ; and ministers, while 
cjnphaticitlly protesting their innocence of the impnta- 
tions which were freely cast upon them, felt it pmdent 
to concede investigation by a sca-et committee. Up tt 
the period when that inqniiy commenced, it was gene- 
rally believed — for so it had been asserted, with every , 
appearance of truth — that the letters of two young men, 
named Emilio and Attilo Bandicro, residing at Corfa, 
addressed to M. Mazzini, an Italian refugee in London, 
in which they disclosed their intention to take part in 
an armed descent upon the coast of Calabria, had been 
opened, and informiition j,'iveu to the Neapolitan eomt; 
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HO tnat, when tlicse two yooiig men acluallf dJd lanl 
witb a handful of mea at tbo poiut indicated, th^nrw 
pounced upou by a, superior force, and, -without. tiiB 
form of trial, instantlj sbot. TIic fact that the Baa- 
dicros did leave Corfu, and laud on the coast of C^ 
bria, and were orerpawcred and shot, gave an ui of 
truth b) the supposition tbat tbej fell into a b^ 
prepared for them bj tbe English and NeapdilaB 
authorities ; but it waa snbsequentlj stated in the wet 
solemn manner by the Earl of Aberdeen, our then I'i>- 
reign Secretary, that if the letters of these two yonn; 
men were opened, be never saw or communicated Qa 
eligbtest hint of their contenta, and conseqtienQy tbat 
the attempt they made with bo mncb imprudence and 
f«merity would have resulted in tbeir capture and dealt 
just the flame as if those letters had never been wiittea 
The noble earl added, that when it was known anch an 
insane project was aboat to be pat in esccntion, and 
tbat the Bandicros and some twenty men liad actnallj 
pnt off in a single boat, oi'ders were immediately gives 
to one of her Majesty's vessels to follow, in tha ht^ies 
of saving them from the fatal consequences of their 
rashness ; bnt unfiDrtunateiy these ordcre were not gives 
early enough to have tbo desired effect. Upon Qm 
statement, it was impossible for the most prejudiced 
assailant to persist in charging the blood of ths Btft- 
dieroa on the beads of the ministry. Other blood ha^i 
however, been shed at Bologna ; political executions b«4 
been fearfully numerous throughout the Italian Stal^ 
and suspicions directed to the more general conaeqaencH 
of opening the letters of M. Mazziui wcro far more 4it- 
ficult to confnte. The secret committee presented ^li^ 
report, in a great measure exculpating the Govenunenjbi 
but the discussion was renewed in the seasion of 18ii, 
and, on the 1st of ApiU in that year, Mr R, L. gfaw 
moved the I'ollowiug resolution : — 

" That this House has Icai'ucd with rcji-et Liiat, wiUt 
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k vieTT to tho prevention of a, political movement at ' 
Italy, and more especially iu tlie Papal States, letters 
addressed to a. foreigner, whicli hitd no relation to 
internal tranquillity of tlie United Kingdom, should 
have been opened under a warrant benring date tlie 1st 
day of Marcb, and cancelled on the 3d day of Juno 
1844, and that the information obtained bysncb mear 
Bhonld liave been communicated to a foreign power." 
The ground upon which the latter part of this rest 
lution rested was a paragraph in the report of the secret 
committee, stating that information deduced from the 
letters was communicated to a foreign power, but did 
not implicate any person within tho reach of that foreign 
power. " Bnt," said tbe eloquent mover of the resolu- 
tion, " it may have implicated soma person within the I 
reach of another foreign power to whom the iuforroation. 
jnay have been given at second-hand. Give a hint to , 
a Bow Street officer, put him on the scent, and see how 
much will be traced out of it by him. Put an Italian 
bloodhoand on the track, let him but smell the vestige 
of a Liberal, and with a sanguinary instinct he wili 
hnnt Ma victim to the death." Mr Shiel farther a 
Berted, that two facts were beyond dispute — flrat, that | 
the Italian newspupers boasted that Mazzini waa tmder 
the peculiar surveillance of the English police; ( 
secondly, that six weeks after the letters were opened, 
Bix men were put to death for political oifences at Bo- 
lO^a. The estennation for the interference of the 
British Govemment he concisely stated to be, not that 
the inhabitants of Bologna had not monstrous grievancea 
to complain of, bnt, if there was an outbrealt in Bologna, 
the Anatrian army would mai'ch into the Papal States; 
if the Austrian aimy marched into tlie Papal States, . 
the French woald send troops to Aucona ; if the French I 
sent troops to Aucona, there might be a collision ; if ^ 
there was a collision, there might be a war between 
Austria and Fra;ice ' if there was a war between Aua- 




* fer Ac Vfuaag ti Kmiai'B letten, and tati 
IB lie aoatafifRnad pncipl» of ciutiweDUl esploMfi. 
"Bjam had teat far IfagnBi." a»diiuied Mr Shid, " ' 
7WI had raid fen TOa kaew wlut be was about — if jga 
kid hfcjMi J bn ttat jwi were reading his leUns, tlK 
atoieewMddaol bare bem so grteriKis ; bm his letins 
wen doKd ipm wdb aa ignntnmiwM dexierily — ih^ 
were re^nided lad tb^ were n-eealed ; and it ia not 
' B te saj that the honour of this omaOj 
i \ef enty itop of that molteo wax wiA 
il opon them." To the 
;, co{npo$e<l of men of great 
mrth, aad hi^ int^rit^, and singalar difcriminaiioo, 
had reported in brocr of the Govenunent, he said, " I 
admit their worth, their int^iitj, and their discri- 
mioatioii, but I deny that tbej bftTe reported in y onr 
&Tom'. They avoid — caDtioosly avoid — finding any 
justification bj approval of joor condnct. Thej Mf 
that they see no reasoa to doubt the goodneea of 
yotir motives. Vour molicei ! There is an apborisni 
toaching good inteations to wliicli It were a deviation 
from good breeding distinctty to refer. But it k 
not for your good intenUoos that you were madS a 
minister by the Qneen, or that yon are retained as a 
minister by the House of Commons. The qaesticu in, 
not whether your intentions are good or bad; bal * 
whether you have acted as became the liigh po^tioaof 
as English minister, named by an English sovereign, 
and administcrbg a great tinist for the bigb-miuded 
English people." It tasked all the powers of Sir James 
Graham to answer this lofty appeal to natioual sym- 
pathies ; &nd that imimpasBioncd tboagli impresNve 
maimer which distinguishes Ms oratory, knt additional 
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fti«e to tticgi'avity of tlie explanation. Tlie defence wa* I 
in snbstance that, iu the month of October 1843, hehap^ I 
pened to be the only one of the three secretaries of stats f 
ibsa in London, and in the absence of his colleagues hf) I 
TTaa bonnd to perform the varioas dnties conneote4 1 
with their departments. About the end of Angnat o 
bepmuDg of September, a movement of a formidable ! 
character took place at Bologna. He then received » I 
despatch from Lord Holland, llio English minister at ' 
Florence, giving information of those distarbances, and' 
representing them to be of no isolated character, bnt 
connected with a general movement thronghont aereral 
Italian states. Towards the end of October, Baron 
Nienmann, the Austrian minister in London, waited on 
him with reference to these disturbances, and complained 
of pablicationa of an inflammatory character emanating 
from the press at Malta. Having told the baron that 
the freedom of the press, and British rights, in Malts 
inuBt bo respected, Baron Nienmann went on to state, 
that he had reason to Imow there was a pereon then in 
London, who was well known in antecedent revolution- 
ary movements in Italy, and who was nearly connected 
with these publications, specifying that person as M, 
Hazzini. Until that moment the Home Secretary 
httd never heard the name of that person. Boron 
Nienmann placed in hia hand a newepaper, Gioveaena 
Italia, which contained an ai'ticle, the tendency of 
which was to encourage a simultaneous rising, written 
with all the eloquence for which M. Mozzini'a wi'itinga 
were famous, and of a very exciting character. The 
interview then tcnninated, and Sir James heard nothing 
more from the end of October until the month of Jann- 
aiy 18i4, Lord Aberdeen having returned to town a 
reanmed llie duties of the Foreign Of^ce. In Jonuarf I 
ht heard from Lord Aberdeen that the communication 4 
ron Nienmann was correct ; that not Malta nor I 
t bnt London was the centre whence all tlie move^ I 
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mentii in Italy were directed, whloli moveraento not 
enly caused foreign powers to apprehend danger to the 
peace of Enrope, tnt was on that account viewed with 
great anxiety by tlie British GovemnienL Tlie Home 
Secretary was then led to porane inqnirioa into tiiepre- 
Tiona history of Mazzini, and found him driven ttrm 
MaiaeiUea by the French government, and from Geneva 
by the Swiss government, because of tlie plots he 
fomented in Italy, from which he had been expatriated. 
There, was a charge made, bnt subsequently withdrawn, 
that Mazzini had, whilst president of a secret society, 
doomed to death two of his fellow- conntrymen, and Tt- 
gnlarly balloted for the esecationers, who subsequently 
carried oat the sentence, and assassinated the persOU 
prosecuted. Meeting the charge boldly, Sir James 
said, " Whatever the offence may be, I alone am re- 
sponsible for the act of issuing the warrant. The right 
honourable gentleman asks at whose desire it was done. 
I give my most solemn assurance to this Honso, that 
that warrant was not issued by me at the instance of 
miy foreign minister or foreign personage. It was issued 
solely with a view to British interests, because, to the 
best of my judgment, I thought the time had amted 
when, possessing by law the power to issue such a 
warrant, I was bound for the good of the British puUfe 
to exercise it; and thinliing it a piunfol, an invidiotiSi 
I may even say, an odious duty to issue such a wsi- 
rant, still I did not shrink from it." All that he eitor- 
wards did was, as he said, merely ministerial. He 
intercepted certain letters ; a copy of every letter vH 
forwarded from the Home OfBce unread to the Foreign 
Secretary; and Lord Aberdeen, in his place in Ok 
House of Lords, had previously dealt with the impiit»< 
tion of having communicated any of the letters to any 
foreign miniBter, or exposed any person to danger, 1^ 
stating that the course he adopted was this : — He de- 
termined that no sgent of any foreign government shoold 
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tee a Eingk s3-11ablc of th^se Ictlers. Furtlior, that do 
agent of any foreign government shonld know that any 
each letters existed, and, of course, that the name 
no writer should transpire. In addition, ho kept 
view the necessary regard to the personal safety of sU 
iadividaals which might be compromised hy any infor- 
mation given. " With this care, and with these precau- 
tionB, he communicated from time to time snch infor- 
mation OS he tbonght lie conld, consistently with thesa 
restrictions and witli hia dnty to the British Govern- 
ment." That Sir James Graham folt the odious posi■^ 
tiou in which ho was placed, and appreciated the diffi' 
cnlty of defending what he termed this painful anf 
invidiotu duty, may best he gathered from hia perora- 
tion, in which he said : — 

" Exercising my judgment honestly and fairly, I did 
lielicve, as I still do helieve, that in the coarse I took 
I did not \-ioiate, but, on the contrary, I consulted, the 
public interests. Wisdom after the event is not very 
valoahle. It is not right to judge an act by 
stancea different from those which existed when iha 
act was performed. The Iloais viill no doubt mnAe Uia 
just allowance. Tlicy will, I trust, regard the easa; 
according to the circnm stances which existed when t' 
came to tho decision ; and I conlidently beliove also, 
that had any member on the opposite beochea been 
idaced in a situation to which the same responsibility 
was attached, he would have come to the same decision, 
I am bound to add, that to receive the condemnation of 
thla House, even in the very modified shape embodied 
in the motion of the right honourable gentleman, would 
be the most painfol event of my life ; bnt, at the same 
time, I must say that, on the whole, considering all the 
drcumstances of the case — considering tho knowledge 
posseasedby my political opponents both of the usages of 
the office I fill, which they also have filled, and the rcspon- 
sibilitv which the teuui'e of tliiit oUico involves — beari 
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also tiie facta wliidi I hare non- brODght nlBf 
of Uie House, — IwDoldinfliiitelTraUierbBAe 
of the mtUck oa this occasion than the asasilai^'' 
Tbe divukai took place in a vwj thin house, which mij 
be aecDnnted for bv the natond inference that many 
membas conld not justify the course which had been 
punaed, and yet had no desire to dismiss the GoTcm- 
ment with snch disgrace, which ninst have ineTitablj 
attached to tben, had the motion, which waa tanlEunoQiil 
to a iraut of confidence, been carried. With the fallen, 
there seenu to hare been onlv nlnety-Bix memberB pre- 
sent, besides the speaker, aud the rcsalt was — for the 
motion, thirtj-eight ; against it, fifty-foor; majoriCf 
for (he Government, sixteen. The discnssion waa re- 
newed in the same session in another foi-m, Mr T. S. 
Dnncombe compbining that his letters had been opened 
in the post-office, and londlj demanding inqniry of the 
''.iBcials. The right of the Home Secretary, in times of 
public disturbance, to issue a waiTant for the opening of 
letters from or to disaffected persons, was supported by 
nnmerous precedents; and Mr Duncombe'a complaint 
led to a disclosure of the instances in wliich of btc 
years the power had been exercised. It was denied 
altogether that Mr Duncombe's lettei-s had been inter- 
cepted ; and it was shewn that, in a majority of cases 
in which letters had in recent times been opened nndef 
the Secretary of State's warrants, the writers had been 
afterwards convicted of some political oifence. ^o 
same indignation was not felt against the Govermnent tut 
tampering with the eorrespoadence of the Queen's Birt>- 
jects when the public interests seemed to require !l^ 
and a very proper distinction was drawn between Wbp- 
rauts issued for such a pni'pose and warrants issued to 
glean information for a despotic foreign power, and to 
enable that potvcr to prepare against attack, and to 
wreak its vengeance ou ihc insurgents, whose plans had 
been thus meanly bcti-aycJ. It is impossible to glosa 
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OTCr the admiSKioa that the letters of foreigners were 
opened, and the contents, or abstracts of the contcDts^ | 
were commnnicBted to the Austrian minister; 
though fiuiTonnded by precautions of a veiy strict 
tore, such a course was felt, and on any fature oi 
will be felt, inconsistent with the deeply-rooted senti- 
mentA of free and honest Englishmen. That the Home 
Secretary knew the weakness of his defence is beyond 
diapate apparent, from bis reqniring a just allowance 
for the circumstances to be conceded by the House of . 
Commons; and we may foailessty add, that the whols. J 
ministry were made aware, from the strong expression. 1 
of public opmiou, bow mach they bad sacrificed in thoB n 
stretching the powers they possessed for the assistance 
of the Austrian Government. Of the loss of public 
&Tonr the Home Secretary, the insti'ument employed to 
steal that information, of course, had to bear the lai'gest 
proportion ; and notwitli standing the softening iuflnence 
of time, and the still more estraordinary changes which 
events bring about, it may be (luestioned whether he 
will ever be freed cntu'cly from the taint wliich this 
transaction necessarily imposes. 

It was in the course of one of the many discussions on I 
the poat-office that Mr D'Israeli charged the Government, \ 
in the persoa of Sir Robert Peel, with having caught the 
Whigs bathing and run away with their ckitbcs. Two 
01 three months aflerwanls, the change of opinion in 
tlie mind of the premier upon the admission of foreign 
com was tolerably well known, and in that policy, 
wbjch has emce received the name of the great atates- 
raan who initiated it, he was ably supported at the 
coaiusil table by Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr S, Herbert. Lord Stanley was openly hostile; 
and the Duke of Wellington by no means convinced. 
The position of the ministry was critioaL Arguments, 
rerable when dispassionately examined, would 

bbe rcGeived as conclusive when supposed to clasli J 
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with the infereata of the landed gentry, and hehoe ui 
q>position from a, considerable section of the Consorva- ' 
tive party was inevitable. In December, therefore, Sir 
Boliert Peel resigned, and Lord John Enssell ivaa called 
from Edinbnrgh to form sn administration. 'HiB 
favonrite Whig' plan of a fixed duty had been fbnnaHy 
abandoned by the Whig leader a few days previously 
in the celebrated Edinburgh letter ; so it was evident 
that the new chief must simply carry out the policy of 
his predecessor. Interesting as a change of ministry 
nauBlly is, on this occasion little pnblie feeling -was 
enlisted on behalf of the new minister, whilst a strong 
current of sj-mpathy flowed towards the late director d 
public aff^s, wh&had again adopted popular viewB on 
an important gnestion. In the coarse of a week, some 
say in consequence of intrigues agiuust the appointment 
of Lord Palmerst«n as Foreign Secretary, Lord John 
Russell abandoned the attempt, a,qd Sir Iiobert Pcct 
and his colleagues wcra recalled. 

Parliament met in January 1846, and immediatelj 
the measures for a relaxation of the duties on cwi, 
with the avowed purpose of total abolition at the end 
of three years, were submitted to the House of Com- 
mons. The debates which followed will continually be 
referred to by the historian, and amongst the many 
able speakers none wiU be found to excel the Emu 
Secretary for leyseness and vigom- of expreaaion, and 
for clear and perspicnous an-angement. The oppo^tioB 
which had been anticipated was oigauised, and the 
leader discovered in the pci'sou of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, whose devotion to figures had before been dis- 
played at Tattersalt's rather than at St Stephen's. 
The watcliword was " delay ; " and tJie ind'odnctionof 
the Irish Coercion Bill, m consequence of the agrariu 
onti-ages in that conntiy, was a ready instrOmont of 
embarrassment. The Protectionists, aa the new party 
denominated themselves, were at fii'st ready to snpptwt 
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the GoTemflient in the Coercion Bill, believing tiiat the 
disfitvonr of tbe Irisli members would lead to protracted 
diacQSBions. Witii tliis view they first voted for it ; 
Imt finding all their artifices of no avail, that the Com 
Law BUI passed the Commona by a, majoritj of oinety- 
dgfat, and that it was read a second time in the House 
of Lords by so large a majority as forty-seven, and 
that it came down from a third reading without amend- 
ments, they determined, in a spnit of revenge, to 
coalesce for the nonce with the li-iah and Wliig mera- 
bers who really objected to the Coercion BUI on prin- 
ciple, and to place the minister in a minority on the 
second reading. Accordingly the manaeuvre was ac- 
complished, the urgency of some measure of the Idnd 
was the plea for supporting la March that which they 
opposed in Jnne ; hut it was transparent lo the world 
that, deserting from the Government on the Coercion 
Bill, and assisting to place the Government in a, miuo- 
lity of seventy-three, was merely for the love of inflict- 
ing a blow on the man whom they regarded as a 
ti^tor to their interests and a betrayer of his trust. 
Sir Kobert Peel, however, gathered fresh lanrels by the 
gentleness and dignity with which he encountered 
attacks remarkable for rancorous acerbity and un- 
acrnpulons assertions ; and when the nation saw him 
Hid his followers, who were called " paid janissa- 
ries," and " renegades," defeated by the petulant 
scheme of an impracticable faction, feelings of admira- 
tion and sympathy were increased and espressed. 
Again a change of ministers took place, in which the 
regret for those retu-ing was deeper than the welcome 
Toucbaafed to theii- successors. Tlie Rnssell cabinet 
was formed, m which Loi-d John and two other mem- 
bers of the present cabinet were included, namely, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Palmerston. Sir 
Robert Peel and his faithful coUc-ngues did not place 
themselves in opposition, but accorded to the nieasu 
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^^^1 of their successors a gcnci^I support ; and upon tltS 
^^^H last great Btmg^lc of the Ksaion, the sugar q&estion, 
^^^H that sapport saved the ministry from defeat. 
^^^H The glooni7 auticipationa of the failure of the potat* 
^^^H crop in Irelaod leading to Bcaixsitj and distress, ymt 
^^^H realised, and more than realised, and the year 1817 
I opened witb dismal forebodings of the calamitvthen hang- 

ing over that portion of the United KingdMn. Some pre- 
Iparationa had been made for employing the destitate 
Irish on pnblic works ; and in the month of March the 
number had reached seven hundred and thirtj-fonr 
thoosand, besides one hundred tbonsand more able- 
bodied paapcrs in the woiMonses, and thousands and 
tens of thoQsands dependent for existence on private 
liounty, Famine, 'with all its hideous and q)palliiig 
fcatui-es, desolated the land. It was useless any longer 
to make labour the forerunner of relief; thonaimda 
were so reduced that they were incapable of exertiNi, 
and crawled to the ovei-flowlng workhouses to onain s 
shelter and die- Stupendous eiTorta were necessaiy to 
diminish the mortality arising from starvation ; cod' 
mittees ibr the gratuitous distribution of Indian corn 
were appointed throughoot Ireland, and the Govcrn- 
mont espenditnre reached a million sterling a montL 
The session, therefore, was chiefly occupied in leps- 
lating for that afflicted country; and several raeaSDia! 
were passed of a highly beneficial character, espectaUj 
an improved poor-law. A proposal was made by Loid 
George Bentinck to advance large aoms for the constmo^ 
tion of railways, bnt the monetary difBcnltiea of the 
time insured its rejection. Parliament was dissolved SB 
July, and a general election followed, by which Hu 
state of parties was somewhat modified; the Protee* 
tionists lost several adherents, and ministers profited to 
the extent of that loss ; still they were without an 
effective majority of votes, and the eoontenance of the 
' Peel party was, therefore, all the mci' valnabic, bccaKse 



tt waa absolutely necesaaij. Tbe Irish famine was 
not the only dilficulty : a. panic seized the comtaercial 
world, which, combined with the Back Restriction Act 
of 1844, led to the bankruptcy of colossal firms in Lou- 
don, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
By the antonm, the liabilities of the houses which had 
Men amoauted to £15,000,000 ; and anch was the state 
of things, that a ruinous per ccntage was paid for dia- 
coonting even first-class bills ; consols fell to seronty- 
niae and one-fonrth ; csehequei bills were thirty-five per 
cent, disconnt ; and one firm could not raise a ahilling 
npoo £60,000 worth of silvor, though silver in most 
caontries is a legal tender. The merchants clamonred 
Ibr a relaxation of tlie bank act, prophesying a total 
stoppage of commerce. The Govermnent proved in- 
flexible ; but tbe tide was too strong, and, by an order in 
Conncil, the required concession was made. Confidence 
waa restored ; bnt it was necessary Parliament should 
Resemble in November to pass a bill of indemnity for 
this Abrogation of the taw, which was readily assented 
10 by all parties in the House. 

After the Christmas holidays, tlie session of 1S48, 
one of the longest on record, was renewed, and minis- 
ters still c<mtinned to have the advantage of Sir R. 
Peel's generous support, though they had no longer to 
anconnter so strong an opposition. It was out of the 
nature of things that the Orleans dynasty should be 
subverted in France, that foor pitched battles shonld bo 
fought in Earope within eight weeks, and that the Baltic 
and Adriatic sbonld both be blockaded, without some 
effects being felt in England. Tbe Chartists were es.- 
cited by unprincipled agitators; and tbe Government 
was apprehensive of domestic distnrbance. Su' James 
Graham has graphically described the time and the 
fifent in these words : — 

jAThere was a morning — the 10th of April 1848 — 
' f. tU oonstttuted authorities in Europe trembled; 
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when crowns had faCDc, wlien ministers thronghoat 
Enrope were flying for safety, and kings were hiding 
their heads in shame. There was a sovereign who did 
rejoice that in time ttiero had been a reform in Fariia' 
ment — that in time the Com Laws were repealed; and 
on the 10th of April, when others were afraid, Tictorii 
rejoiced in the loyalty of her people. Order, security, 
the rights of property triumphed ; and where were the 
deatractives ? — they met on Kemiingtou Common, s 
handftil of men ; bnt the populace of London in millions 
determined to maintain, the cause of order and our Bri- 
tish inatittttions," 

The public alaim was soon allayed, and business 
proceeded in its wonted channels. Tiie principal aub- 
jBcts discussed in Parliament were the Budget and the 
Sugar Duties, A proposition to increase the Income 
Tax was so ill received that it was thought pmdent to 
withdraw it ; and the last bill for the settlement of the 
sugar question having been sanctioned — always, be it 
remembered, by the support of that party of whit!h Sir 
James Graham was a distinguished member — the session 
was closed by prorogation in the month of August, hav- 
ing lasted no less than ten months. 

In 1849 the last hope of the Pi-otectionista waa do- 
Btroyed with the repeal of the Navigation I>aws, in 
which, again, ministers received the onsetfish assistance 
of the Peel party. In the following yeai- the support 
they had hitherto extended to the government of Lord 
John liussell was interrupted by theii' opposition to t}ie 
policy in Greece of his Foreign Secretary, and tspcgt 
that occasion (rendered memorable by its being ita 
last time of Sir E. Peel's addressing tJie House of Com- 
mons) Sir James Graham expressed his unequivocal 
disapproval of the proeeedinga of Lord Palmerston, but 
in tenns so studiously courteous that an honouraW* 
member, whose audacity has been publicly noticed, 
dcdai'cd it reminded him of those enoiinoos eerpent* 
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in South America wMch lubricated their victims witlt 
their saliva bofore dfivouriug them. Sir James spoke 
from the seat which be hod occapied since he left office) 
on the third row on the Opposition side, near the 
Speaker's chair, which, lieiug necessarily elevated, gave 
Mr B. Osborne the opportunity of wittily obBerving that 
he had up to that time regarded the right honourable 
baronet as the 

" Sweet Ettle cherub n itch sits up aloft, 
To keep watch o'er tha life of poor Juik." 
Whilst, to give effect to the application, he pointed to 
Lord John Snssell, who was stttmg in the usoal place 
of the minister on the Treasury Bench, and certainly 
mnch less elevated than the right honourable baronet. 

The Greek difficulty — inci'eaaed by the powerful at- 
tacks of Sir R. Feel, Sir Jamea Graham, Mr Gladstone, 
and Mr S. Herberts— did not overturn the Russell admi- 
nistration, however much it may have weakened it. 
But the Papal Aggression followed hard upon it, aad early 
in the year 1851 the ministers resigned. Lord Derby 
was not prepared to take office ; and the negociatioua 
with Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham having 
failed, becanse of the insuperable objections which those 
statesmen entertained to Lord John's Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, the lata ministers were, after a week's interregnniOr 
reinstated in their former places. The act to meet the 
Pope's aggression was passed by the assistance of the 
large party which, since the death of Lord George Ben- 
tinck in 1848, had been led in the House of Commons 
hy Mr D'Israeii — not, however, irithont the opposition 
of the Peelites, headed by Sir J. Graham, who ably 
exposed the intolerant character of the nieasm'e, if in- 
tended to be carried into effect, and its utter absurdity 
if intended (as it since appears to have been) as a mere 
brrdum fulmat, Tlie teniporaiy coincidence of viewh 

ween the Government and the country party 
Wd question did not prevent the latter from cbol* 
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lenging the cominercial policy of the Government at a 
very early period of the sesaion. On Mr B'lEraeH's 
motion that her Majesty's ministers onght to introdnce 
without delay measures for the more elfectaal relief of 
the diatrefised oivtiers and occnpiera of land, Sir Jams 
Grahiun warmly defended the cauae of free trade, and 
npon ttiis oecosion Dsed a phraise which baa alreadj 
passed into a proverb. The extract from the spuech in 
which it occnrred, besides its interest on that account, 
ia a fair specimen of the Bpeaker's stylo of oratory. Sir 
JamcH aaid — 

" Now, I will not venture to make any prediction 
with respect to the price of corn in future ; but tliia, 
sir, 1 aay, that be the price what it may, the time ha 
arrived when it most be lelt to find its natural level; 
and that, for any government or for any legislature, arti- 
ficially and by power of law to enhance it, I say the day 
is gone by. And why do 1 say so ? 1 say there is not 
a ploughboy who plods his weary way on the heaviest 
clay in England, who does not feel practically bis con- 
dition improved within the lost three years — and he 
knowi the reason why. 1 tell yon again, there is 
not a shepherd on the most distant and barren hill of 
Scotland who does not now have daily a cheaper and ft 
larger mess of porridge Chan he ever had before — <uidh4 
also hnoics the reason ichy. I tell yon again, thetQ is 
not a weaver in the humblest cottage in Lancashire, 
who has not fnller and cheaper meals, without any &tt 
in his wages, than he ever had before — and he Aamo* 
the reason why. Now I must tell yon the whole troUi. 
The time has arrived when the tinth, withont conceal- 
ment, must be spoken. I will speak of another dass 
BtilL There is not a soldier who returns to En^and 
from abroad, that does not practically feel that his diuly 
pay is angmented, and that he has a cheaper, larger^ 
and a better mess, and that he enjoys greater comforts 
— and he also kuow.s the reason." 
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"Be knowtthe reasonwliy" will bo afamilinr saying' 
long after all remembrance of the occa&Ion and the author 
haa passed n-waj ; jnst as it happens now, that not ona 
peraonin ten remembers, when talking of drivioQ^acoach 
and six throDgh nn Act of Parliameot, that the phrase 
■was originally nsed by O'Connoll. The mlniatore passed 
throQgh the aeasion of 1851 with occasional defeats 
from their friends, and occaeionsl aid from their oppo- 
nents. Before the end of the year, the premier had 
driven Ms coUeoguc, Lord Palmeraton, from the Foreign 
Office, bnt retribution was speedily and snccessfully in- 
voked. In the very first month of the session of 1862, 
Lord Palmerston defeated the ministers on the constito- ' 
tinn of the militia, and their resignation was this time 
not a mere matter of form. Lord Derby was no longer' 
disinclined to stand the hazard of the die, and imme- 
diately formed an administration from the ranks of the 
conntry party, ^ving Mr D'Isracli the office of Cbaa- 
ccUor of the Exchequer, with the leadership of the 
Honse of Commons. A dissoltition was postponed nnlii 
July, when the most rigorous efforts were directed 
by the party in office to tlirow out as many Peel- 
ites as possible, and not the slightest advance was 
ostensibly made towards establishing friendly relations 
iritb that small but talented section. The new Parlia- 
ment met In November, and the country party, with the 
exception of Hfly-lhree, consented to recant their pro- 
fesaions of faith in the cause of Protection. Tivo forma 
of recantation were presented — one by Mr C, Villiers, 
the present Jndge-Advocate, and the other by Lord 
Pifanerston. The latter, being the less nauseooa, was 
accepted by ministers, in which they were assisted by 
the Pcelites votbg ajrainst the more odions resolution. 
The badget of Mr D'lsraeli is as a thing of yesterday, 
and need only bo mentioned for the purpose of indicat- 
of Lord Derby's overthi'ow. That 
: upon the fii'st I'esolniion necessary to 
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pan «rUeb Sr Jam Grabm has ^7td at ife< 
left As ri^ hMoanUe bafonet in PaiUameat, 
pvoealatiTe «# Ctriule. Whiigt i 
ft raeajtcf otaaitd in East Cnmbedaod, by the 
of tfr J. C. Cnnr^i, attd, in December 1828, be waa 
electecl tir llist tlirbioa of hb native county iritlioiit 
ripjxMMtion. Upoo the meeting of FarlUraeat ha »• 
eigmsd hU seat for Carlblc, and accepted the callof tha 
larger coiutitucncy. He waa agaja rctumeil trithmt 
oppoti^On, for Guuiberland, in Dccemb^ 1830, 
ho bwune First Lord of the Admtrattj. At the gened 
eloctioD In 1881 he was opposed Ijy Lord Lowther (who 
held thi! ofllco of First Commissioner of Worlia la tlw 
Dake of TVclUiigton's administration, and who 
ooodod to the Eurldoiu of Loosdale bj the death of hii 
father ill 1S44); hut hia popularitj rednced it 
< laoro nominal coutcitt, the numbers being : — 

Sir Jaa, Graham 942 



Wm. lilaiiiiro, 
Lord Luivllicr, 
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At the two next general elections, in 1832 and 1835, 
be was a third and foortli time returned withont oppo- 
sition. Bat liaTing separated himself from the Liberal 
party, he was oueted in 1837, and his place snpplied 
by his defeated opponent nt the Carliale election of 
1826, Jlr W. James. The nnmbers were : — 
Major rmiicia Aglioiiby, . . i!293 

W. James, .... 2133 

Sir Jaa. Graham, .... 1603 
On the meeting of Parliament, Mr Oiveu accepted 
Ohiltem Hundreds, and the right honomnble ItnrDneC' I 
waa elected withont opposition for Pembroke district, 
where the Owen family possess great inflnencc. Hia ' 
connexion with Pembroke only lasted until the next dis- 
Bolntion, aadinJnnel841he fonnda feat at Dorchester 
without a contest, hia cnllengne being the Hononreblo 
Henry Ashley Cooper, brother of the pi-esent Earl of 
Bbaftesbnry, wlio, with liis father, had represented the 
town for seventeen yeai-s. OiibcconrmgScci'etai'yofStato 
for the Home Department in the following September, 
under Sh' R. Peel, he waa again elected withoat oppo- 
»tioQ. In 1847, when a general election i-ccurred, ha 
passed from a Dorset to a Torksliirc boroagli, and w 
Tetnmed for Ripon, with the Hononiuble E. LasceHes, ^ 
a Protectionist, and thereby escaped a contest. It maj- ' 
act be nninteresting incidentally to mention, that Bipoti 
was represented by John Aislatiie, the Chancellor of the 
Cxeliequer, who was expelled fi-om Parliament, and 
committed to the Tower, for combining with the Sonth 
Sea directors, with a view to his own exorbitant profit ; 
and that in later times, Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, anil 
the late Lord Chancellor, Lord St Lconai'd's, ancces- 
slvely sat for this borongb. At the Inst general elec- 
tion in 1852, "he returned," as he himself termed it, 
"home at last," and sncccasfully contested the seat with 
Mr Hodgson, one of the former members for Carlisle, 
the nnmbere at iho close of the poll being : — 
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Bii" J. Graham, .... 509 
Afr Ferguson, . . . .494 

Mr Hodgson, . , . 417 

Thna, after thTee-and-twenty years' absence, lie Bought 
again the favour of the border city in his old character 
of a Liberal representatiye ; and the review of hia 
cheqaered career cannot be better given than in ik 
own words: — 

" It has been alleged against me that there are im- 
perfections and flaws in mj public conduct. I do not 
deny it. In tbe course of two-and- thirty years of public 
sei'vice I know that I have committed errors. But I 
say that we have lived in an eventfnl period — a period 
iola which the j-evolntiona of centuries have been crowd- 
ed ; and how can it be espectfid of me tbat in the short 
space of half an hour I should vindicate all the decisions 
I was compelled to take, often nnder pressing difflcid- 
ties, and nnder circumstances that required instant de- 
cision. To judge of my conduct aright yon onght to 
know all the motives, and be able to weigh the circum- 
stances of each particular case 5 and time would fail me 
if I were to go into a particular vindication of all parts 
oi my conduct. Bnt this I say, I have acted in tJie 
face of day — my puhlio life, be it for good or for evil, 
stands in the clear light. It is in the power of eveiy 
nan who hears me to judge what has been the conisa 
of my proceedings. I tell you not for mysell^ bat to 
public men, and in the interest of the public, do not 
pry too closely into the flaws of the character of pnldio 
men — do not hunt too ciosely into every particular of 
their conduct, bat look to the genei^ tenor of thcb 
lives. Try thorn by this test; has avarice or amo- 
tion misled them from the path of public duty ? — turn 
they gained honours or advantages for themselves at 
the cost of the public ? Try me by that test. I do not 
f^ar the result ; and I say that, if my conduct is npcm 
the whole deserving of your confidence and estcera, it 



wiii neither be wise nor just of you, at the close of such 
a life, for some special errors, to mark it with your dis- 
approbation. Gentlemen, I have hud my day. I t«il 
yon frankly I have had it ; and let me glance at what I 
have done. I helped, when out of office, to secure for 
a large body of my fellow -subjects in the United King- 
dom a perfect equality of civil rights without regard to 
religious distinction. In tlie service of the Crown I 
helped to emancipate the slaves in the British domi- 
nions, and to wash away that great reproach from 
Biitiah freedom by emancipating the negroes in our 
colonies. In office along with Lord Grey and Loi-d 
John Bussell I was intmsted with the preparation of 
tbe Befbrm Act, and on that occasion I hod the good 
fortnne greatly to extend the popular rights of my fel- 
low-citizens. My friend on my left has referred to 
municipal reform. In power I was a pai-ty to the 
issuing of that commission of iuqtiiry irom which ema- 
nated that great measure of municipal reform that 
established the principle of self-government in the cor- 
porations of this kingdom. Then — I am sure there is 
not a popular assembly hi this kingdom in which the 
name I am about to mention will not be received witji 
silence and respect — in conjunction with my departed 
friend Sir Robert Peol, I contributed greatly to supply 
the people of this country with cheap food, absoia^y 
to repeal the duties on the raw materials of mannfac- 
tere, thus cheapening the price of food and clothing to 
tte poor and needy. Still more, I did my best, and 
hot nnsnccessfblly, to establish peace in Europe on a 
rock of safety, by leading to those amicable relations j 
With all the foreign powora, which free trade and ex- 
tended commerce never fail to bring in their train. la 
that all? We hear much talk of law reform, Tha 
gentlemen on the otJicr side plume themselves npoa 
their law reforms. Before I left office I prepared the I 
Cotm^ Courts Bill, and gave It to my successor, and J 
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Kimost withont any clinugc that bill became the lav ef 
the land. The other daj, whou out of office, unbon^, 
and irithout any personal object, I devoted almost the 
whole of my time to a commission to inquire into the 
abuses of the Court of Chanceiy, from which has enw- 
uatcd that measure of Chancery reform for wlilch Lord 
Derby's Government takes so much credit. I am rery 
glad to have contributed my assistance ; but in justice 
let it be remembered that my aid was given. Now, 
«-ith respect to tlic British colonies, which extend to all 
porta of the earth, I have striven to support the eman- 
cipation of those colonics from the excessive nod over- 
weening inteifarcncc of the mother countiy. In short, 
I tell yon this: I have boiiie a port with the besi 
of men iu their best of aetious; and I say, as Mr 
Burke says somewlicve in his works, ' I can shut the 
book;' I might have wished to rend a page or two 
more, but I have done euou^ for the full meaanie of 
ray ambition, and 1 can safely say 1 have eodeavonicd 
not to live in vain. 1 come home at last, after penuu- 
bidatiug England. 1 appear befoi'e a Carlisle consti- 
tuency to tell tliein that I hni'e no personal object to 
gi-atify." 

Recent as the appeal to the country of Lord Derby's 
administi'ation has bceu, it is not the last occa^on of 
Sir James Graham appearing on the hustings. Ttie 
acceptance of the offiee of Fh'st Lord of the Admiralty 
under Lord Aberdeen necessitated the right bononnUe 
baronet's cgnin seeking the sufli-Bgcs of his Carible 
constitufents, and on the new-yeai-'s-day of 18B3 he 
was agoui nnauimonsly elected, pledging himseV 'to 
abandon oiUce if n Reform Bill tvas not introdticcd, bnt 
deprecatmg iu emphatic language those points of the 
chiirtei' popularly known ns Manhood Saffrage and Vote 
by Ballot. " It is easy to talk of manhood suflrage," 
snid the right honourable gentleman, " it is ea^ to ta^ 
of the ballot as a blessing Co tlio pensile on whom It U 
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; bat let me entreat jon to remember well, 
Mith all the Imperfections in oiir system, the freedom 
and Ihe blcssiDgs you eojoy. In Europe j'ou are the 
only people wlio really eojoy perfect freedom of apeech, 
peifect freedom of action, and a control over tlie ser- 
vftnts of the crowa — a control which joq ore exercising 
this day in my person. You epjoy the utmost liberty 
vriuch man can desire — namely, tho liberty of doing 
everything short of that which is injm-ious to yonr 
neighbour ; and although I admit there are imper- 
fections, great imperfoctionB, which require to be re- 
medied, let me eshoi-t you to think twice before you 
support manhood suff^-age. Look abroad. There Is 
Italy — a garrison of forcigTi troops. There is Germany ; 
laace 1846 everj'thing like representative Institutiona 
faoa been pat down, and that mighty country is a camp 
of hoBtile armies. Above all, look at France, once the 
Beat of representative government^ and distinguished for 
its encccaa in tho arts, in science, in literature, and in 
almost all the accomplishments which adorn mankind. 
Cniversal suffi'age and the ballot have been established 
there; and look! where are the liberties of nearly 
fbrty millions of men? One single man 13 victor over 
their llbei-ties, and aU tbeii- rights and privileges are 
prostrate in the dust." 

The nnuqaivocal declai-ation of the necessity of ejt- 
lending the representation of the people was accom- 
panied with a cantioos reserve as to the time when tha 
measure should be introduced; and this promise remains 
to be fhlfilled. Here, then, as member for Carlisle, wo 
leave the electoral history of the right honourable 
baronet, with one solitary observation : that it is re- 
jaarkable that so distingnisbed a etatcsman should, in 
the course of a long career, have scarcely ever sat for tho 
same place in two successive Parliaments ; and that hia 
connexion with nuy one constituency should never liavs 
exceedeil tlie comparatively brief space of seven yearal 
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Few men have exorcised more influence on' llw 
debate in the Hodso of CommoDS than Sir Jaom 
Graham ; yet the secret of this power is not attribut- 
able to hid stj'lc .of oratoi7, for, impressire as it im- 
donbtedlj is, there arc many who command greater 
eloquence and more varied delivery ; nor is it owmg to 
a long consiatency in one political &ith, such as clunn 
consideration for the opinions of Mr Cobden on ail 
commercial questions — for in this particnlai- the right 
bott. baronet's chequered career affords no pandleL 
The secret is within himself. It rests npon his ao' 
knowledged talent, his extraordinary aptitndo for bnai- 
ness, and his remarkable readiness in debate. Any 
praise from Mr Roebnck's pen is highly to be esteemed, 
and any adverse criticism from the same soorcc need 
not be overpowering. In his recent history of the 
"Whig mmistry, Mr Roebuck, -weighing Six James's 
qnalifieH, says : — " To a clear and logical ncderstand- 
ing he added great industry, and all liis espositions 
were distinguished by an exceedingly neat and appro- 
priate diction ; a subdued and grave sarcasm lent 
interest to his argumentations ; and while on aocurate 
arrangement made his statements clear and effective, a 
sedate and collected manner gave weight and a certi^ 
sort of dignity to his discourse. As an administra- 
tor ho shone afterwords withont a rival among liis 
Whig associates, and seemed by his ability destined 
Boon to lead his friends amid the stormy conflicts 
of party warfai'e. The result has not hitherto jnsti-' 
fied this last anticipation. Timid and fastidions, hfl 
needs the robast hardihood of mmd Tcqui^itc &a i 
political chief. As a second, none can surpass him IB 
nsefulness and ability. The rcsponsibilitioa of a ohirfj 
however, seem to oppress his courage and paralyse QW " 
powers of hb intellect. To the reputation of an oraiw 
he has no claim. He is, nevertheless, an admiraUe 
speaker, and is ready and cUcctive iu dcbale ; but Ui>t 
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Bwpirafion wlilnh passion gives he never knew ; and, i 
miinoved himself, he is imalile to win his way to tbA j 
beaits of others. His spealiing, indeed, is ahoMt 
without a fault — ainiple, clear, grave ; often earnest, it | 
always wins attention, becanse always deserving ib 
He, nevertheless, leaves his hearer cmnoved, and is 
more apt by hia own cold demeanour to repel and 
offend his audience than hy liis Incid arrangement and 
aceurate argumentation to convince and lead them. He 
was and is, in short, among tho most efficient adminis- 
trators, asirellastheleast popular ministers, of his day." 

To the character of an efficient admjniatralor we 
imreserredly subscribe, but to that of an unpopular 
minister we take exception. It ceitainly is not patent 
to the world that Sir James carries with him any public 
odium. Censnre may have been deserved, but it has 
never adhered to the man. He has been fortunate 
enough to throw it from him, and to retain for himself 
only the remembrance of hia great ability, his vigorous 
mind, and his determined pui-pose. The graphic descrip- 
tion ofilr Francis brings him bodily before the reader : — 

" As he enters below the bar, his red despatch box 
in liaud, liis figure towers above most of the members, 
notwithstanding that of late years he has contracted a 
slight stoop. Extreme hauteur, tempered by a half- 
earcastic superdliooanesa, is his prevailing character- 
istic ; and as be slGwIy drags along bis taU and ' 
maasivo frame, .which stdl retains much of the fine pro- 
portion of yonth, in bis heavy, measured, almost s!ip- 
. sbod tread towards his seat at tho right of the 
Speaker's table, there is a self-satisfied, almost inane 
oipression on the coimtenance, produced by a peculiar 
fail of the nether lip and a distorted elevation of tho 
eyebrows, that does not by any means prepossess yon 
in his favour, or suggest any high idea of his intellect. 
He rather looks like some red-tape minister of the Tad- 
pole school, or seme pompous placeman conceited of hi 
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on the table bdare Vm, 
tf Ml to Us ^ kn^dt, »dnraJls,«iA 
■msUdedaBd hat (hndHd over Us te«, Ifce qm- 
liiaiag io wUA be kBOn b« wiB be siAjectcd at His 
pBrtiEMlar bow, from halF^Mst four to balf-pajt fire. 
Bek BotlcA iMtg in his moody alence^ SmMoneku 
pot a tpKOian to him. It is Mr Dtmcombe, who, IT 
one ii to jodgt b^ the malidon^ twinkle in his ere utd 
hn aflected tone of moral indignation, )ias got tudd uf 
Knne grieraDce, some letter-opening delinquency, or 
tomt one of magi^erial crBelly and Home Office indif- 
femtce, with which he hnd worked upon the membeis 
who do the ' BritiEh imblic' part in these little political 
dnunaii, for they are crying ' Hear, Lear ' with a Insly 
John-Bull power. Does the Home Secretary start up 
to answer? Is ho indignant at the insinnations thrown 
out hy hill smart and ready antagonist ? Does he hnni ' 
to roUcre hhnself of the odium of hnving sanctioned a 
syitom of espionage, or of hai-iiig neglected to redre^^ 
some wrong, as lie, the poor man's ex-offido, is botmil 
to do? Oil, no! he is in no hnny. The breath of 
the qnestloDcr has full time to cool, and the voice of < 
movoJ indignation to abate its enei^, ere he ^tn. ' 
Then ha nneoils himself, rising slowly to his fnllbe^t^ ' 
and confronting his antagonist with a well-assnncd J 
consciousness of the extreme absurdity of hb qnestllHt, j 
Mid the Bbsolnto impregnability of the defence ; tf, in- ' 
deed, ho sbnll condescend to make any ansivei' at all: i 
for you ore left in donbt a moment whether he will not 
allow his dHSHmcd surprise to dmndic into a contemp- 
tuous In ligli, aud so sit doira again. However, aoch 
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things not being allowed by the sovereign peoplt 
as ministers, however despotically disposed, r 
qnestions, the nex.t thing to be accompliabed is to give as 
horacEopathic a doae of information as possible, conveyed 
in the largest possible amount of indifference, cool quizz- 
ing, and wholesome parliamentary contempt. There are 
stereotyped forma. The initiated know almost the words. 
Somotiraea, however, matters grow more sevions. The 
cool, hard, impassible functionary is compelled by a 
eenea of duty to make a more elaborate statement, and 
then it is yon perceive his saperiority as a. minister. 
The clearness, firmness, extent of information, and 
sotmd knowledge of Lis dnty he displays, shew liim to 
. 1>6 not deficient eitbev in act or in esplanation when he 
thinks it necessary. His qnestioner ia then put lion de 
combat, and he himself gets a sort of licence for that 
Bnperciliousaess and apathetic indifierence to popular 
censure which are so fiitally urged to bis prejudice." 

Snch was Sir James Graham as Home SecTCtary in 
the administration of Sir Kobei-t Peel. Six yoara have 
not elapsed, and he again takes his scat on t!io Treasury 
Eemih, side by side with Lord Palmerston and " 
■Tohn Sossell, and no longer ojiposite that early fr. 
"with whom he passed many joyous days andconv 
nights;'' Mr T. S. Duncombo. His appearance is litthr 
changed ; the same energetic body, tiie same gifted 
niind, the same clear impressive voice, the same thrill- 
ing language — all that has distingnisbcd the vacillating 
Statesman, and chained respect, almost in spite of judg- 
ment, still sun'ound Ids person and his name. Upon all 
occasions where the progress of England in the nineteenth 
cdntory is a sul^ect of discn^ion, that name will pre- 
sent itself; because, although it has been permanently 
attached to no ainglo paily, it is associated, Identified, 
and Indissolubly connected, with eveiy progressive im- 
provement in the constitution and social condition ot 
this great empire ! 
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Hr Wn-LiASi EwiST GuiDSTOSE, Chancellor of the Es- 
clieqner in the pre.'iCDt niiniatiy, is the third boh of the 
late Sir John Gladstone of Fasqoe, in Forfarahire, and 
was bom at Liverpool in the year 1609. Sir John 
Gladstone was originallj a small tradesmnn in Leitb, 
where he failed in businesa. Having the world to beffa 
again, he proceeded to Liverpool, where he engaged in 
the West India trade, then in its most prosperona stale, 
and by dint of sagacity, energy, and skill, he amassed 
one of the most princely fortnnes of modem times. la 
addition to his purchasing a large landed estate in the 
north of Scotland, and founding a, family to be canied 
on in the person a,nd the heirs of his ^dest son, it ts 
understood that he presented each of his younger sons 
with a fortune of £100,000 in his own lifetime. Sir 
John Gladstone, thongh a Conservative, was' of the 
Liberal class, and was one of Mr Canning's flnnut 
supporters when that statesman represented the town. 
Indeed, Mr Canning used, on his visits, to make Seafitrth 
Hoose, the Liverpool residence of Mr Giadstxtne, tdi 
home when he visited his coustitnentB; audit is perh^<i 
jiazording little to say, that the ardent and suscepUUC'; 
mind of William, then a precocious and promising bciy i 
of ten or twelve years of age, received impressions frfflil 
the visits and conversation of that remarkable man ■ 
which have had a material influence on the whole benl. 
of his subsequent life. 

The yOQth wa" first sont to Eton, and, after a difltl» 



gnbhed career of Bcholarship tLci'C, he proceeded lo ' 
Christ Church, Oxford, where the promifio of his early- ' 
years ira.s faUj anstained, and he closed a brilliant col- 
lege career by taliing a double first class in 1881. It I 
is intereatmg to mark the dale at which Mr Gladstone' I 
closed hia collegiate, and may be said to have begun 
hia pnblic, life. The great straggle between the people 
and the ariatocracy, of which the Rcfonn Bill was the 
battle-ground, was then at its height, and the clang of 
the cotiJBict penetrated even into the cloistered schools 
of Oxford. Mr Gladstone was not the man to be indif- 
ferent to the spirit of the times. The fitirring events 
that were then passing around him might not, indeed, 
witbdraw htm from his classical studies, but they conld 
impart a new colonr and give a varied illustration 
to their meaning. The contemporary history of Eng- 
land would throw a flood of light on the pages of 
Thncydidea and of Tacitus, while they in tarn would 
{(iTaisli him with principles which, as he thought, might 
serve as a due through the labyrinthine mazes of parly 
intrignes and contests. At all events, his opinions o 
contemporary politics aecm to have been formed while | 
at college, and they were what might have been e 
pectcd from a young man connected both by birth and 
position with the Conservative party, and whose fasti- 
dtouB taste and retired habits led liim to recoil with 
dtspost from the practical though often rude and coarse 
opmions of the politicians who were the popular idols 
i^ea he entered public life. Ho became, therefore, 
deddedly attached to the party at the head of which 
Sir Robert Peel waa then so gallantly but vainly bat- 
tling against tlie encroachments of what seemed an 
overwhelming tide of democracy. But the struggle. J 
was over before he could take parf in it. The Reform f 
BBl waa carried — ^the last of the unretbnned Parliaments ] 
was dissolved ; and the House of Commons, chosen o 
the now frauchiao, «iis elected in tlie winter of 1832. 
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The professcil object of that bill ivas Ut deprinttU' 
aristoci-acy of tiieir unconstitutional pririlcga of tctunfibf 
memberH of the House of Commons by theirown inflnencc, 
and without regard to the will of the constituencies ; and 
to a. great extent that object was aocomplisheil. AU gross 
and glaring eases of nomination were tafcen away ; hut 
there still remained many of the small towna when 
a neighboaring landowiter had, in a variety of ways, 
acquired such an inflaence among the loivTispeople, that, 
in spite of the alterations earned by the Reform Bill- 
in some cases even in consequence of them — he conli! 
continne to have his nominee elected by the ecnsti- 
luency. Snch a conatitnency voa Newark, and sucli a 
patron was the Duke of Newcastle. Some jeara bdtnv, 
jlr Seijeaut IVilde, the present Lord Traro, had gona 
down to the town, then a close borough in the hands 
of the duke, and, after a great struggle, had BHCcecded. 
in wresting one seat from his hands; but be alwaye 
held that seat with dilSculty against the preponderating 
dncai inflaence. In 18S2 the duke looked about tor a 
member for Newark that would do credit to hia choice, 
and he fixed on Mr Gladstone, then fresli ti'om college, 
and from a siiort continental tonr. It is creditable to 
the duke that he should thus have been witling to en- 
courage rishig talent — creditable to him also that tie 
should have lent him his infiuence, as it was long afUr> 
wai-ds publicly announced, without exacting from hllli 
any pledge whatever ; but it is not the less certain Hut 
the very fact of his selection by the Dnte of Neweastlt^ 
to the day of his death a consistent old Tory, nnd almost 
the only genuine survivor of the race — proved the ohi- 
i-aeter of the opinions with which Mr Gladstone started 
in life, and his detennination to aid the exertions of those 
who were engaged in stemming the flood of democro^. 

But to confine ourselves merely to Mr Gladstone's 
political opinions would be to present a very one-sided 
vieiv of the character of the man ; for, able as he bai 
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eliewH liinisclf in Iiis treatment of all politicil questions, 
it is possible tliat he woold pla<ie all tliese in a sub- 
ordinate poaition to those of a theological character. 
Polttica, indeed — the well-being of the State — have had 
an interest for bim only as they conld be made subser- 
vient to that which he esteemed of still higher import- 
ance to the interests of hmnanitj', the well-being of 
the Church ; and in the affali-a of the Chtuch, ss in. 
those of the State, there was a crisis at the pei'iod of 
Mr Gladstone's entrance into public life. 

We have elsewhere remarked, that whenever the na- 
tional heart is stiiTed to its doptbs, a religions element, 
latent, perhaps, and unsuspected before, is sure to make 
itself prominent. This was peculiarly the case in the great 
national crisis of 1832. It took effect on all our reli- 
gious bodies — on none more, or for purposes more preg- 
naot with good or evil, than tho Cbnrch of England, 
The form it aasnmed was a renewal of what are called 
Chnrch principles — that is, tho inherent virtue in the 
Christian sacraments and a divinely-appoiuted order of 
men, following in a divinely-appointed order of succes- 
siou, to administer them ; and, generally, in an "Spproxl- 
mation to principles which are usually held to character- 
ise the Church of Borne ; — these I'cceived a new impulse 
from that period, and, notwithstanding many checks, 
they have ever since continued to grow. It has been 
usual to say that this new-hom neal for principles that 
seemed obsolete was but the result of tho interested 
fears of cerlain clergymen that refoim would penetrate 
to their position, and mateiially affect theh' endow- 
ments, and who, therefore, continued to fence round the 
Clim-uh, and all connected with it, with a sacred sanc- 
tion to ward off profane intruders ; and undoubtedly 
there might be some who were actaated by tliese un- 
worthy motives. But it were to make a vci'y shallow 
cstimBte of tills (we cannot help saying) disnstraus and 
rcti'Ograde moi'cment in the Church of Engladd, to sup- 
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pose lliat it LaJ DO other origin than the 
ftws of its anthora. Undoubtedly it repreaents 
a«viiig of the present day — an uneasy feeling of tin 
mind, tossed on that speculative sen of Inqnirj into St* 
principles which the Refonn era nshered in, and n 
anxions desire for repose, on assured foondations, 
tiicse persons fondly imagined was to be found in the 
Bnthority, not of the Bible, bnt of ihe Church — that b 
to say, the grave and reverend men who, from the 1»- 
ginning of her history down to a period more oc les 
recent, had spoken in her name. Tlio scheme had ita 
channa for young and Ensceptible minds ; it had noi 
then developed the final direction of its movement, b; 
Bending over its most accomplialied and ardent votariw 
to the Chnrch of Rome ; and it ig not therefore to be J 
wondered at, that at Oxford, the seat of its birth, and 
the residence of its most ^fted advocates, it shonid have 
gained many adherents among lively and generous and 
snsceptiblc minds. Among the most distinguished of 
tlicae was nndonbtodly Mr Ghulstone. 

Ur Gladstone, therefore, entered public life deeply 
and conscientiously attadied to the two great retro- 
gressive parties of Ihe day — the TOtrogressive in polities, 
and the retrogressive in theology. How his poweiAil 
and subtle mind has been able to disentangle itself at 
least from the more pernicious consequences' of Iiis early 
creed, is nn interesting study for those n-bo delist 
to trace the development of an ardent, honest, and 
thorooghly genuine man ; it is indicated in the whah 
conrao of his subsequent career, of vrhiob we can only 
give the outline. 

Mr Gladstone, as we have already, intimated, took 
his seat in the first Eefoimed Pariiament, which met 
in the sprtag of 1833, as member for Newark, and took 
1,13 place on the ConseiTative benches, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Rnbcrt Peol, Everybody remembers that 
that election had the effect of scattering the old Torj- 
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p&rtf to the winds ; that few of (lie iiidivldudls -who 
bad been reuognisod as leaders found their way back to 
the Hotiae; and that the party, as a whole, seemed ex- 
tinct. It was ander these nspromiaing orcumstaacea 
that the genius of Sir Robert Peel shone conspicaoos. 
Eia engBcions mind comprehended the whole exigenciea 
of the crisis ; and in addressug himself to the ta&k of 
re-organising and building np a Conservatiye party in 
tiie HoQse and in the countiy, he intuitively conceived 
the idea of attanhing to himself the youtlifol and rising 
genius of the land, that their grdoor might caiTy ont 
the plans wliich his esperience dictated. It was not 
leng before liis attention was thns directed to Mr Glad- 
stone, who, though a young member, had more than 
once addressed the House in a manner which shewed 
that, once the rust of collage education was rubbed off, ho 
possessed all the requisites of a first-rate parliamentary 
debater. Accordingly, in 1834, when Sir Sobert was 
brought homo in haste from Italy to assume the reuas 
of ofilce, he manifested his appreciation of Mr Gladstone's 
talents by appointing bim a Lord of the Treasury, 
Qanally considered as the first step in official life. He 
could hardly be said to baye entered npon that office, 
howerer; for, when Mr Stuart ffortley, who had been 
appointed Under-Secretary fbr the Colonies, failed to 
obtain a seat in the election of 1835, and resigned 
his appointment i)i consequence, Su: Robert conferred 
the appointment npon Mr Glaidstone, who had again 
been returned tbr Newark. Thns, his first initiation 
into polices was in connesion with the intereata of our 
colonics — a subject in which he has evw since taken a 
deep interest, and on which he has shewn exteuaive 
information and singular ability. The new ministry, 
however, did not last long. They were beaten on the 
qnestion of appropriating the revennea of the Irish 
Chnrch, and resigned office in April 1835, when Mr 
Gladstone followed his chief into opposition. 
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Mr Gladstone was at this time only in liis twenly- 
Ei.xtli year, liat he had already cstablislied for liimself 
n c«iumandiDg positioD in the Honae. After the great 
chiefs of the party — after Sir Robert Peel, and I/wd 
Stanley, and Sir James Graham, there was no Conser- 
vative orator that could command more attention — no 
one the announcement of whose name could more qni^lj 
empty Bellamy's, or the smoking-room, or the library, 
and fill the benches of the Hoase with eager listeners, 
ttian Mr Gladstone. His voice is clear and mnsical — 
his expresaiou ready nud fluent — and there is a stato- 
liness and fluish in the flow of liis periods which Is sel' 
dom heard within the walls of St Stephen's. He is 
enre, also, to taka the qaestiou out of tbc beaten path of 
debate — to present it in sorac new and nnexpected ' 
light — and to invest il, without any trace of pedantij, 
with classic and historical allusions, which are the sore 
marks of a, scholar and a gentleman. His speeches, 
however, vi'ere at this time those of a thorongh-gobg 
partisan ; and no one conld have imagmed in the rising 
yomig Conservative the champion of free trade or of 
Liberalism, which lie has heoome in the conrse of a few 

The relations between Chureh and State were abont 
tills time actively canvassed by various parties, and Vlit 
alliance of the two bodies was vigoronsly impngoed OD ' 
one side, while it was as vigoronsly defended on the 
other. So mach interest had tlie question excited, Qui 
royal and noble liukcs were to be Mon, week after weel^ 
. in the Hnnover Square Booms, Ustouing to the lectDi^ 
of Dr Chalmers, who, tliougli a Scotch Prcsbyteriaa, 
had been invited to London to defend their caose. The 
question had pecnluir attractions for the mind of Hf 
Gladstone — ingenious, speculative, subtle — at the same 
tune that its moral importance commended itself to his 
best feelings; and, in 1838, he gave to the world B 
volnme on "The State in its Relation to the Church," 
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tresIinK the whole question in a, new and peculiar man- 
ner. It would be difflcnlt to attempt an unalysis of a 
book which abonnda so much in rare and subtle disfinc- 
tions ; but the groondwork of the whole seems to be 
this — that, as an individnal, who had a doty which he 
owes to Giod, in addition to all the relative daties he 
owes to society, 13 bound to have a TCligions piinciple 
as well as a moral code, so the State, which is similar 
to an individual in this, that it is one entire whole, b 
eqiu^y bound to religions principle, and ought to make, 
therefore, a religious profciision. But, as an individoal 
cannot profess a double religion, no more can a State, 
and must, therefore, elect and profess that religion 
which most commends itself to the judgment of the ma- 
jority. It follows from this — and Mr Gladstone does not 
shrink from drawing the logical inference — that while 
the State professes one form of religion it ought ti 
courage every other ; not indeed in the way of persecn- 
tioD or actnal pnnisliment of any sort, but by excluding I 
them from civil offices, and from all marks of nationd ■ 
bononr. The promulgation of this theory called down ' 
npon him many severe cenanreB, the most galling of 
which was an article by Mr Macanlay in the Edinburgh 
RevieiE for 1S39, since published in tbe collected edition 
of his works. 

In the discussion on tlic Chinese war, a 
same time, Mr Gladstone took au active part, and sur- | 
passed almost all the speakers on his own side of the 
Eonse in the extent to which he justified the practices 
■ adopted by the Chinese for tbe annoyance nud insult of 
the English. Among other atrocities practised by that 
people was the poisoning of the wells resorted t( 
English troops ; and Mr Gladstone did not ebrink fi 
justifying this practice also — an attempt which d 
down npon him considerable odinm in the House. 
the debate — which ended in the defeat of tho T 
ministry — on the admission of foreign sugar, Mr Glad- 
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In IMl Sir Robert Feri cama mlo power, ud Mr 
GUAMtOM, wlw Wd Vr tkk tme fiiUj e^ubliahed hit 
yaMm u Om of i1m hkM miiif dehstere in ihe HtMM, 
WH tpptrtmel VaMcr of die Hint and Yice-n^Bidait 
of the Board of Trade. It was in the Utter cApftcftr 
that ht« [Mjwcni wiire toMt taxed. There can be liltia 
'lonlit tlint hu ctiic-f, even U tbia eartj period, began 
Ui vMenaia duobt« of the poticy of the cxiuing 
Cum I>iw«, and Ui couteraplate the possibility of Iheit 
r«|>unl at no diMtHnt period. But it was neccssuygn- 
ilmilly to feel lii» whj — to proceed by alow and cm- 
tloui "topi. UiiB of these atepa was to reduce the im- 
\«<n dlltliw oil li numtwr of articles, which, tboa^ of 
little valuo In thcmiielvee, were yet defended byt^ 
ProlMtloiilHt party lu bttttreases and outworks of the 
Kivat protucting duly on com. Sir Robert determined 
to uUook thoeo, however, and lie ingeniously contrived 
n rniUDn Ibr doliit; ho iu the DccesBity for the imposition 
uf the tnooiiio tax, so that individnala who were mulcted 
III tliHt U\ iiilglit linvo a compemiation m the cheapness 
'ir ui'tlclPM of urdluaiy consumption. The whole British ' 
lai'lITwoa lliuruliii'o to he revised, with a view to agenfr- 
nillwliKilhmuflhu scale of duties, and the whole labour 
'if lUla niriKliiii full uimii Mr Gladstone. Tltere can be no 
iltmbt Mini ilintlWIplitiu upon his mind was a most ealn- 
liir,v vtio. It wiu piMbiility the taming point of his wh<da 
liK'. Mil 111 vivtiuH litmus innde him thoroughly bmi- 
llni' ^tlth the )H'i'iiiciuun elTt^cts of high customhonsa 



duties ill nil their ramification b. He had not bdbi'e 
dflflnitirely pronounced liia opinions on the aabjcct of 
free trade : Le rose from hia Btndies a confinned free 
trader ; and, thongli the time for a full declaration 
of his aentiinents wm not yet come, lie contrived in 
manj waye, Iny articlea in reviews, tliinly disguised, to 
make his sentiments Imon-u. The admission of Canadian 
-wheat in 1843, which had up to that time been treated 
as fbreign produce, was generally attributed to his in- 
fluence. It ought not to be omitted here, that the taritf 
reriaion, when it was bronght before the Honse of 
Commons, was foond to be admirably exccnted — com- 
prehensiTC in its principles, complete in its details — and 
it received the sanction of Parliament without, we be- 
lieve, a single alteration. 

But we ninat retnrn to Mr Gladstone's theological 
views. The first faint indications of any change in Us 
published sentiments were contained In a speech wtiich 
he made in defence of a measure introduced by Lord 
Chancellor Lyndlmrat in 1842, in favour of the Unita- 
rians. It is well known that many of the Dissenting 
chapels, now occupied by the Unitarian body, were or!- 
giuaUy built and occupied by orthodox Dissenters, and 
tiiat, by the lapse of time and the imperceptible change 
at creed on the part of theh" occupiers, they had fallen 
at last into the present hands. Just before this time, 
the onhodos Dissenters, Unshed with the victory which 
th^ had gained, in wresting certain charities ont of tlia 
bsntls of that body, openly declared their intention of 
proceeding to try the right of the Unitarians to theae 
places of worship. The declaration spread great alarm 
among the Unitarians ; and the Lord Ohancellor, to 
qnlet their fears, introdnced a bill to provide that, 
wherever a chapel had remained for forty years un- 
qneatloned in the possession of a particular denomina 
tion, that was to be taken as barring all further proceed 
ings at law acainst tlirm. The measure ii'as opposed 
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in the Honae of Commons', but Mr Gladstone came 
forward in its defence, and, in the coarse of bis speech) 
manifested an extensive acquaintance with the viewa 
and history of Disgcntera in that obscnre and dead pot- 
tion of English theological history — the reigns of the 
two first Georges. It may be said that Mr Glad»t«ne'a 
taking part in this dlspntc at all, iras no indication of 
increased liberality of views, as he wonld regard it Id 
the light of a dispute between denominations, both of 
whom were lar from the truth. There may be some 
force in this, bnt still tiiere was an eidargement and 
a breadth of view in his mode of treating the qneS' 
tion, which indicated that his mind was slowly, and it 
might be nn consciously, worliing its way out of the 
nan-ow circle within which a vicious logic had botmd 
hira. The question, however, came to a crisis in 18*5. 
In that year his friend and chief. Sir Robert Peel, in- 
crodacod a measure for materially increasing the endow- 
ments which, for a nnmber of years past. Parliament 
had voted to the College of Maynooth. Now, the exist- 
ence of Maynooth had been a stnmbling-bloclt to Mr 
Gladstone in his argnments as contained in hia l>ook. 
He could not aeconnt for it, or defend it on the prin- 
ciples he liad laid down. It was, tiierefore, to be rC' 
garded as an anomaly wliich only its lengthened es.- 
istence -could tolerate ; but now here was the reiy 
Government, of whicli he formed a part, proposii^ to 
increase the grant which, in its oiiginal condition, iTSS 
at variance with his first principles. TVIiat was Ui' 
Gladstone's part in snch a case. If he had still held 
those principles wjth all the ardour and all the earnest- 
ness with which be first published them, he wonld have 
resigned his office and given an nncompromising oppo- 
sition to the measure. Tf, on the other hsnd, he bad 
fully seen the erroneonsncss of his view^s, he woidd 
have manfidly stated his conviction, retained bis 
place, and snpporled the bill. The vacillation of tlie 
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DODTse he afterwards took represented, iu all probalil- 
lily, with fidelity and accnracy, the state of his miud 
on tho occasion. He resigned his office, but lie intimated 
that lie was not prepared to enter into ■ religious war- 
fore with hi3 former frieniis. On tho first reading of 
the bill he abstBincd both fi'oni voting and Bpesiiing ; 
on the second, ho had made up his miud to anpport it, 
and did so. 

A still more striking indication of bis change of vieiva 
ia to be fonud in hia conduct wilh regard to t^e question' I 
of admitting the Jen-a to Parliament. When tliat ques- 
tioti was brought before the House in 1841 by Ift J 
piTfltt, the member lur Eseler, wliile his vulumo ] 
■was yet running its career of popularity, and while ita 
principles were frcsli in the mhid of its author, he came I 
forward as the leading opponent of the measure. The 
question tlien slept till 184G, when the "Wiiig Govern- 
ment brought it fonvard, and then he gave a silent vote 1 
iu its favour. On the following year he made a speecli I 
ip favoor of thciv admission, in which he franldy ndmit- 
ted that, in the present state of religioas distractions, 1 
it waa impossible to carry out his theory in practice 
tlut, this being the case, he tliought it was nnjnst ti 
jjnpogB dL=iabilities on Dissenters in aiming at that im- 
possibility; and that the true interests of the Cliuveh ~] 
must bo secured in another way, by allowing the Dis- 
seutera to take their own conrsc of development, unrn- 
Btrmned by civil interference of any liind, and then to 
daim for the Chnrch the same amount of rcllgioi 
.liberty and fi'ecdom from State int'ci't'croncc. This is tl 
policy which ho has ever since conscientiously pursued, I 
#till holdiug to the Sigh Church doctrines of his youtb, 
so far as the iutci'nal and spiritual relations of the 
Establishment ai-e concenied, but discouraghig and op- 
posing every attempt on the part of Iliu State to impose 
restrictions ou one denominatiou more than another. 
With religion, indeed, lie holds ihat IIjo State, in 



as va m Mi m u t «f his tmOy foBeaS fmtma, tInIMn 
o(Ke««H(fe. UaaM-aei^— a oftbatn ' 
bad bdd Ub seat far HmimL fieai his first e&tntnce iaiv 
I pcditkd life — br tbe ainc faHiiMrw be traf tujw to lo 

I it. VhcD, at Ika don cf 18<!», Sr Robert Pe<d & 

■oimced hu lesobrtkn to rqinl the Com La.w», Lord 
Sunkr, th« pRscnt Eflil <f Dert?, Tcsi^eil his ot&op u 
BecretatT of State for the Colonies, the appofaitiDeDl 
ms ooafsred on Mr GladstODe, who had long before 
tbu dme become identified agtun in feeling and iu inte- 
rest irith Sir Bobert Peel, tboagb be rcmeiacd out of 
office tin now. On accepting office be wad obliged 
to go back to his cocstitnents, or ratlier to the Dnke of 
Kewcaslle, who waa bitterly opposed to the repeal. H( 
refused his sanction to the minister's re-election, and in 
conaeqoence, Mr Gladstone, being unable to find another 

I Beat, was retactantly compelled to remain an inacUvc 
spectator of the greatest and most exciting FarHflmentaif 
Btmggle that has occtured since the times of the lielbna 
BUL The Peel ministry expbed with the completion of 
its noblest montmient, the repeal of the Cornljiwa, 
Gladstone, of conrae, went ont of office with them ; hot, 
at the general election in 1847, his loss of the seat for 
Newark was mnch more than compensated by his ol 
tion for the University of Oxford — a seat which has U 
all times been the eagerly coveted distinction o 
our most eminent statesmen, and which had a pccnlii» 
valno to a, mind formed in the mould of Mr Qladstbnft 
He accepted the trust, however, withont agreeing to 
compromise his own peculiar views, and it was soon after 
his election that ho took the bold step of supporting, by 
Ills speech as well as by his vote, the admissioi 
Jews to Piirliament ; and in which he aliiKled, w 
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tug, but, at the same time, with maul; Independence, to a 
petition which had been presented on (he same evening 
by his colieagoe, Sir Eohert H. Itiglis, from a majority 
of his constitoents, praying that the measnro might not 
pass. Equally deoided was the stand he toolt in 1851 
on the qneation of the Papal Aggression Trne to the 
principies he had formerly annoonced — that all sects 
onght to have foil liberty of propagatmg their own opi- 
niouB — and forgetting, perhaps, the important qnalifl- 
oatioo, that no sect ought to nee that liberty tor the 
purpose of injuring, or even insulting, its ncigbboun, ■ 
he resisted the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of the ministi^ 1 
in an elaborate and eloquent argament. In the tai 
time, one vote he gave aboat this time was sappoaed to 
indicate Bome vacillation on the subject of free trade, 
though we believe wilhont auy reason. Mr D'taraeW 
had, in the course of the fonner year, brought forward 
hia annual motion for the relief of the agiicnitnral inte- 
rest frcftu the bnrdena under which they laboured. Such 
motions were generally understood by the Free Trade 
party as covert altempts to restore proteution. But at 
that particular season the landed interest was peculiarly ' 
depressed; and Mr Gladstone, at all times little apt to I 
be moved by what may be called the hack ailments oF I 
party — ever ready to look at questions from that poin» J 
of view which commended itself the most to his indlvl^ I 
dual jndgmont — gave hia vote in favour of an inquiry I 
ioto the causes of their distress. From this vote hopei n 
were entertained that he might be induced to join a 
ProtectioRist ministiy ; and when the Earl of Derby 
attempted to form a ministry during tbe brief interrug- 
Bum of 1851, his first application ibr assistance was to 
Ur Gladstone; but that gentleman soon convinced the 
worid bow erroneously they had judged, in inferring 
from one vote that he was about to belie the matured 
ictious of his mind. To the application he returned 
r and decided neirafivc; and bis refusal was 
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of tlie maiu caases of Lord Derby's failing at that timt 
to form FLU ndminifitnition. 

IVhen, a year aftenraiila, Lord Derby nceepted office, 
find Ibi-med liia govemmeut, Mr Glodstono placed liim- 
Belf in decided opposition. It iraa from liia liand tli»t 
they received tbe most effective check during the whole 
period of their brief terra of office, when they pwqjosed 
ft re-distribntion of the seats in Parliament rendered 
vacant by the disfranehiaement of Sodbuiy and St Al- 
ban's — a motion which, at the instance of Mr Gladstone, 
was rejected by a largo majority; and, at the closing 
strnggle of that government, when Mr D'Israeli had 
Epoken from ten o'clock in the evening till two iu Mm 
morning, thinking by that protracted argnmeut to secure 
for himself the lost word, his purpose was foiled by Mr 
Gladstone, who, rising as be sat down, spoke for two 
honrs more, in language as brilliant, in satire as pnn- 
gent, and in argument more compact, than hie own — 
thus securing to the Liberal canse the pTcstige'ot eio- 
qnence as well as of nnmbers. His services dnring the 
Derby administration, if taken alone, wonld well entille 
him to the hononrablo position he now holds. 

Tliese eiccrtiona were not made without a correspond- 
ing sacrifice of former friendships and alliances. Bis 
election for the University of Oxford, which he cherished 
so highly, was seriously threatened at the geueral dce- 
tion of 1S52, and the opposition was the more seriinis, 
ns a resident of the University, Dr Masliam, va» se- 
lected as the rival candidate. Great exertions weft 
made to secure his defeat, but his friends were still 
more strennons in his lUvonr, and the close of the paH 
gave him a majority of nearly four hundred votes ovw 
his opponent. In the present year, when a new election 
was rendered necessary in consequence of his acceptanet 
of office, n fresh attempt was made to unseat him for 
the UniTersity, and a new candidate was hronjht for* 
ward, in the son of the late Mi' Spencer Perceval, tha 
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prime minister of George III ; bat though there wa 
more apathy, on tbe part of Mr Gladatcme'a friendfl, o 
this than on the last occasion, and more activity on the I 
part of his opponents, still the good sense and right fad* 3 
iug of the University triumphed, and Mr Gladatono WBg:| 
returned by a majority of more than a hnndred t 

We have reserved for the close of this skeljih, because 1 
we would not break in npon the continuity of h' 
in domestic politics, some account of hia dealings ia-i 
foreign alFwra, which are more honourable to hia nanKr^ 
than almost any other matter we have narrated, on^'rl 
which have in fact conferred npon him n wovld-widol 
celebrity. In the debate on Lord Faluieraton'a foreigaB 
policy in 1850, Mr Gladstone took part and voted' J 
with hia friends against the then Foreign Secretary^ ? 
on the broad ground that English statesmen ought t 
not to interfere with the aifaira of foreign conntrje*. J 
Little could ho foresee at the time how i 
own conduct — hia own feelings of hamanity — would I 
practically give the lie to this broad and sweeping as- | 
sertlon. In the antumn of that year be went abroad 
for his health, and was led to Naples. This was about 
two years and a half after the revolution which had 
taken place in that country, of which, by 
all outward trace was swept away, and the countiy 
was, throughout its length and breadth, tran(iuiL i 
Some of ihe individuals charged with resistance to tho J 
royal authority were at that time put upon their triaL J 
Mr Gladstone, fresh from the non- interference debate, I 
ud strong in his Conservative leanings, waa yet in- I 
dnced from cariosity to attend tho trial of a M. Poerio, ' I 
who had been a member of the ministry during thof J 
brief period when the Neapolitan monarch profesacd toil 
be a friend to tho constitutional cause. What he wit—f 
I of that trial shocked every- 1 
used tho whole generous natnre otM 
a within him. He saw a mere mockery of JU9-' ] 
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• moel oriJiunr favonr? to the prl- 
D allowed — erldeiiM 
■ gcjd whicb, even in the sioi'le esmnlnUioo 
i,i»«#gl»ringl J self-contradictory — and eviifxro 
fcr Um defence ehher refOsed attogetber, or distorted ia 
a w*f that Ur OUdstone conld not before have conctiTed 
pwMbie. Tbeprooner wis fbaod gti3^, aod sent^tced 
to an impriMDiMiit of some years. Mr Gladstone, 
after sone dday, obhdned leave to visit him ia hlo 
priMD, and he fonnd the inmlts and indigiuUes heaped 
npon him were afanoet beyond belief, fie vat led to 
inqnlre, and he finmd fliat the sbamelesa cruelty uid 
crying injostice practised in thia one case were bat speci- 
mraiB of what was going on erery day and every lionr 
OD a gigantic Hrale tliroaghont the Idngdom of Nairies. 
By evidence the most conclosive — Iiy names, datos, and 
place?, he was led to the startling conclaslon tliat aboat 
thirty tboQi>Hiid political prisoners were at that niomeal 
sntTcring snch iraprlMnmont, and that nearly the whole 
body of the Opposition in the late RepreBentati-ve Obaai- 
ber of Naples were either in prison or iu exile. Mr 
Qladstone heard all this, and hia resolve was instantly 
taken. At all hazards — at the hazard even of being 
charged with a practical violatioTi of his own doetrbes, 
he vowed to induce the government of Naples to meliorate 
the condition of these nnfortnnate people, or lie wonlrt 
make all Enropa, and especially his own country, ring 
witlp the stoiy of their sitfferings and wronp. And be 
kept his word, fie addressed a tetter to his friend BSd 
former coUeRguo, Loid Aberdeen, whom he knew tw 
liave soma Intlnenco at the Neapolitan cotiit, detail' 
ing the wrongs of tlio nnfortnnate prisoners, and ibo 
horrible discoveries ho hod mode. The letter iras in 
the fli'St instance nddressed to his Lordship privately, 
with a raqnest that he would endeavour in his porsoiia) 
and private capacity to obtain some mitigation in the con- 
dition of tlie poor prisoners; but he intimated tl 
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rcdi'css were aSbrJed within s reasonablQ Ciaie, it wai 
his intentian to pnblish the letter. There ia no reason, 
to doabt that Lord Aberdeen did eo use his personal 
inflaeoce, bnt no redress was obtained, and in Julj 
1S51, ilr Gladstone pablished the letter. Its sale was 
enormons, and the atrocities it revealed produced a 
profbnnd sensation on the pnblic mind- Its eelebrilj 
was increased by the fact that Lord Palmerston, as 
Foreign Secretary, ftddi'esBed a copy of the pamphlet to 
every one of our ministers residing at foreign conrts — 
thus appealing, as It were, to the great famiJy of nationi 
against the cruelties practised on our common htimanttj i 
by one member of that family. It ia with a Wash wb 
wiite that a Scotsman, a Mr Macfarlane, was the only 
parson that could be foand to justify or even to palliate 
the conduct of the Neapolitan government, which cha- 
racteristically testified its gratitude to its advocate by 
publishing an official defence, aa if ashamed of the 
blundering folly with which ha had advocated the 
cause. Mr Gladstone replied in a second pamphlet, 
and not only adduced additional facts to jnstiiy his 
ftmner statements, bnt carried the matter farther by 
shewing that it was not the King of Naples alone that 
was responsible for these enormities, but that they 
might be traced home to the machinations of the 
Jeenlts, who, he shewed, had established themselves all 
over the country — were potent at court, and bad gained 
nncontrolled sway over all the establishments for edu- 
cation in Naples. To this no reply has been attempted, - 
and Mr Gladstone enjoys the satisfaction of feeling that 
if he has not released these unfortunate men from the ' 
horrors of the dungeon, at least he has been the me 
of producing an appeal and a protest against the a 
tern and its abettors from the heart of all civilised ' 

Mr Gladstone ia now in his forty-sixth year, and 
may consequently be a»id to he in the prime of life, 
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aud in fnU possesion of his capocioas intellect. Hii 
future career farmshea abundant room for speculation, 
not unmixed with anxiety. It may be assmoed tlial 
lie lias fairly outgrown those confined notions of polili' 
cal principle wiili which he commenced iiis chequered 
career ; his mind has firmly grasped and fully comprt- 
hended the liberal tendencies of the age. But it la 
impoaeible not to see that politics bare ever been sub- 
ordinate in his mind to theology, and on this point be 
has changed less than the other. He no longer seeks, 
indeed, to advance the Church of England, or rather hU 
own peculiar section of that Church, at the expense of 
other sects; bat it is by no means certain that he 
would not, if the choice were before him, excommimi- 
cBto those who took a different view of Church doc- 
trines from himself, and thus rend asnnder the Church 
of England- As it ia easy to see that theological ques- 
tions are coming every year more prominently inta 
view, in proportion aa they occupy a larger share of 
the public attention, Mr Gladstone may be expected to 
play a conspicuous part in these transactions, and his 
inQuence on the Church of England, and by consequence 
on the general religions condition of the country, will 
in all probability be great. 

Wo have already adverted to the characteristics of 
Mr Gladstone's style of speaking. It is impossible to 
listen to bim withoat admiring the beauty of his lan- 
guage, the stately march of his measured tones, andllHi 
iwrfuct mastery he possesses over all the resources of 
the language, which never allows him for a moment ta 
bo at a loss for a word. His chief defect is an occa- 
sional obscurity of meaning, arising &ota the subtle and 
]icnetrating intellect of the man, which seems constantly 
suggesting doubts and modifications of the principle be 
is advancing, so that there seems lo be carried on at tbe 
same time throughout his speech, not only tbe maul 
liropoaitiona ho is concerned to prove, but in addition, 
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a sort of imder-ciirrent of thought, which insensibly 
modifies its sharpness, and blunts its edge. It ought 
to be added, however, that his later speeches have been 
singularly free from this defect ; he has shewn himself 
more of the practical statesman and less of the school- 
man. As a model of eloquence he is undoubtedly, next 
to Macaulay, the most finished orator in the House of 
Commons. 
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lieve him of sr.ch avduons 

V. iister, appointed the Earl of 

V ^ ::? of the Trcasnrv. This was 

^ . .iie noble earl's public life, and, 

lis connexion with that ilhistrions 
^ redlv will rank the hi'jhest in our 

A dissolution followed, and Lord 

L'cond time returned, without opposi- 

^ .it the southern division of the conntv 

.1. The general result, however, of the 
.0 country', though very favourable, and of 
;ire consequence to the Consen-ativcs, was 
.ontly conspicuous to enable them to turn the 
icd but still powerful phalanx which met them 
i-y point, beat them in division after divij?ion, and 
; tiiem from office in less than two months after 
liament re-assembled. In April 1835 wc again 
.id Lord Lincoln and his friends on the left hand of 
ibe Speaker, and Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, and lesser luminaries, on the Trea- 
sury benches. With recruited ranks, an able loader, a 
weak ministry, and phlegmatic electors, the conflict was 
renewed at more equal odds by the men who repre- 
sented the landed interest, and another turn of the 
vheel retrieved the fortune of the game. iMean while, 
William IV. was carried to the tomb, and with a new 
Sovereign a new Parliament was called, and Lord Lin- 
coln for the third time received, without challenge, the 
confidence of his constituents. The judicious absti- 
nence which Sir R. Peel displayed, when in 1839 a more 
eager love of office would have tempted him to seize 
the prize, consolidated the bonds of party, which he 
had been so earnestly and yet carefully preparing, and 
contributed in no small degree to the crowning triumph 
of the general election of 1841. Figmxis best convey 
an estimate of political strength — an axiom to which 
all sagacious whippers-in will unreservedly subscribe— 
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and, therefore, we may be excused for dealing wiili 
those inflexible iudioes, to prove the falling off in Ik 
Whig ranka. After the election of 1832, they boasiwl 
a majority of 800 ; jast two years later tbe ntimbEi 
was rednced to 130. At tlie next general election, in 
1837, it dwindled down to l(i ; and in 1841 becamea 
mmority of 70. When the Goverament met the nm 
Farlinmcnt in Angiiat, It was nell known that a change 
impended, and tbe conntry was not long kept in eu3' 
pense. An amendment on the address, declaring thst 
her Majesty's ministers did not possess the confidence 
of Fariiament, was carried by 72 in the Honae of Laris, 
ajid by 91 in the Honse of Commons, where it wsspro- 
posod by Mr Stnart Wortley, who bad oosled Lord 
Moi^ieth li'om tbe roprcaentation of the West Riding. 
The Qnecn's reply intimated, that, ever anxions to listen 
to the advice of Parliament, her Majesty would tiko 
immediate steps for tbe formation of a new administra- 
tion ; and, on the same evening, Lord Mdhoome and 
Lord J. Bnssell formally annoonced their resignation, 
Sir B. Peel succeeded to power with moro eclSt than 
had attended any premier for many years ; be was the 
acknowledged chief of a united party ; he ttas tbe 
elected protector of tbe landed interest [ he was known 
to have flong away some ancient prejudices, and to 
have freed himself from tlie unbending joke of Tory- 
ism ; he was, in fact, the personilicatiDn of a, LiberaJ- 
Conscrvative, althongh that term is of more reoent 
origin. In tbo conduct of State business be drew lo 
his aid tbe great abilities of Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Stanley, and Sir James Gi'aliam, and was well so]i- 
ported by the cheerful and ready service of all suborffi- 
nate ofiicers. He formed an administration, whieh, 
like the best machinery, worked well and smoothly in 
every part. There was no jarring or jolting. Every 
one fell into his proper place; aud all esteemed il a 
happiness to follow a statesman who iaspired nnlratmM 



confidence and imperceptibly exercised a leader's con- \ 
troL In the distribation of offices the Earl of Lincoln 
receiTed that of First Commisaioner of Woods niid 
Forests, and for the fifth time was re-elected ibr the 
southern division of the conntj of Vottingliim. No 
imputations have ever been breathed against his con- 
duct as First Commissioner ; and we may safely con- 
jecture that the duties were discharged with nnofatmslTe 
hot efficient regolarity. The notice of his political 
career on this acoonnt does not assume an individual 
character, but is merged in the general policy, for which, 
tH a minister of the Crown, in common with his col- 
leagnea, he was jointly responsible. The annual deficit in 
the finances of the country had to be promptly met ; 
and early in 1842 the foundations were laid of that 
stately edifice which has since become the sole beacon 
and gnlde for every administration to whom the task of 
managing the a&lra of the empire huA been intrnsted. 
It seems somewhat strange that so unpopular an impost 
SB a tax upon property and income should have been 
the only means capable of restoring the balance between 
income and expenditure. The advantage and urgent 
necessity of tliis operation, when nations are concerned, 
are as cleitr as when individuals alone are affected ; 
and who docs not admit the force of Mr Micnwber's 
hnmorous philosophy, in declaring that an expenditure 
of £20, Os. 6d., with an income of £20, results in 
misery, whilst an expenditure of £19, 19a. 6d., with 
the same income, induces perfect happiness ? The prob- 
lem which Sir R. Peel's government had to solve, was, 
how to convert a deficiency into a surplas ; and, strange 
as it may seem, no means conld be fonnd less objec- 
tionable than the imposition of a tax upon property, 
more especially as at the time the poorer classes of the 
eomnjuiiity were unable to bear oven existing burdens. 
I sncrifico which the middle claases were called 
I lo uinke was imt cousuiumated with nnescep- 
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tioQflble clieevfuliicsE, there ivas an absence of any verv 
alarming marmnrg, and the premier was tberefore Tflvxi 
in a position to enter npon the more agreeable duty d 
announcing large remissions. Then was laid the foac- 
dation'Stone of tbe free trade policy, in tbe sbape of the 
new tariff, tiy which, ontof twelve hundred articles snl^wt 
to customs' dnties, seven hnndi'cd and fifty were redacod. 
Useless prohibitions, which may be said to be Protectiou 
in its worst and most repulsire form, were removed j 
the charges on raw materials were reduced to fire per 
cent., on partially manufactured articles to twelve per 
cent., and on articles wholly aiaaafiictcired to twenty 
per cent. Colonial timber was admitted free of ill 
duty, and timber from tbe Baltic paid much less than 
before. The admission of agricaltural seeds benefited 
tbo agriculturists ; and the introduction of cattle, stii 
meat, butter, and fish, from abroad, did not eo totally 
ruin them as their prejadiced imaginations first led theni 
to .inticipate. Tbe great questiong of sugar and com 
were reserved for fiitare discussions ; and, at tbe cliHO 
of 1842, general confidence prevailed in the progressive 
and active government, which had only twelve months 
before been installed. Thti history of the next four 
years comprises the histoiy of the Anti-Com-lAW 
League, with its indefatigable champions and its nniqoe 
organisation; and who can donbt that Lord Lincoln 
spoke with candonr and sincerity when ho attributed 
the subsequent change in his opinions to having been 
led to esamine the facts and assertions wliich, ywu" 
after j'ear, were dinned into the ears of every person 
in the conntry? That the canse of free imports ad- 
vanced apace, may be gathered fi^ra the divisions on 
Mr Villiers' annual motion to consider tiie com import- 
ation dnties, with a view to their immediate alxtUtion. 
The majorilj of 303 in 1842, was a majority of 263 
in 1843, a majority of 204 in 1844, and a majority 
of only 132 in 184.^, Provokinj ns such a regular 
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diminution of nambcra must have been to tbe Frotec*' 
tienist couBtituencie.i, the new tariff, Iho odmisi 
Canadian wheat and flour at a. sh illm g datj, and the 
agitation for free trade, wiiicii was spreading far and 
wide, were not at all calculated to soothe or allay tbeir 
in-itated feelings. Hopes 'Of the immutabiKty of the 
sliding scale might have been cherished at first by the 
more aangnine, bnt in 1844 these hopes must have been 
■wholly dispelled by the announcement of its author — 
"That, as he had declared before, so would he dcclara 
Etill, that the Gcivomment had not contemplated, aiii4'| 
did not now contemplate, any change in that Com LaiFj 
which was settled two years since ; hit noie, as before^ 
be guarded himself against being understood to mean that 
he wouid at all times, and under alt circumstances, resist 
clirage, because that was a thing which no man ought 
to say on any matter of the kind." If the first part ot 
the prime minister's declaration was intended to re- 
sssure the advocates of Protection, the latter part inost< 
eOcctually warned them against indulging in too confix 
dent expectations of the system being wholly unmiti- 
gated. The scheme of Sir It. Peel for adjusting tha 
financial condition of the country was more successfnl 
than had been anticipated; and the revenue of 1843—4 
yielded a surplus of more than two millions and a half, i 
which was doubled in the following year. Instead Ot 
removing the income tax, which woidd have absorbed;' 
more than the entire amount, a further term of three 
yeiu-s was proposed ; and the surplus was applied, first 
to the increase of our naval armaments, and next to the 
further development of the same wise policy with wliich 
its imposition was accompanied. The duties on four 
hundred and thirty out of eight hundred and thirteen 
aiticles of raw materials of manufactures were cntiicly 
abolished — a change hy which cotton, wool, and glass 
srendered considerably cheaper, and a great impetus 
g^veu to the trade of the country. The duty ou 
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EQgar was also lowered, and tliat iupoi'tant e 
eonBnmptioiL rendered, more aTailable to the coaunamtf. 
By this time tiie eyes irf the ProtectionisU were pretty 
weU opened, and their minda prepared for what moil 
inevitably foil ow. Thatthey were in ill-hnmour with the 
Govornment, may he inferred from the tone of their self- 
constitDted organ, MrD'lEraeli, who, in one of his biltenU 
speeches — and at thia periodnone were particularly dii- 
tinguished by suavity — expreascd himself in theae tertoi: 
— " Protection appears to be in about the game condition 
thatProCestantisni wasin 1828. The country will draw 
its moral For my part, if we are to have Free Trade, \ 
who honour genios, prefer that such meaiiitrea ehonld b« 
proposed by the honourable member for Stockport (Hi 
Cobdeu), than by one who, through skiliUl parliament- 
ary manccnvres, hoa timpered with the generous confi- 
dence of a great people and of a great party. For 
myself, I care not what may be the result. DissolTe, 
if yoa please, the Parliament you have betrayed, and 
flppeai to the people, who, I beheve, raistrnst you, 
For me there remains this at least — the opportouity of 
expressing, thna publicly, my belief that a Conserva- 
tive Government is an organised hypocrisy." Among 
other signs of the times. Lord John Ilussell declared hs 
conid not now recommend so high a lixed dnty u 
eight shillings ; and an opinion began to prevail that the 
Whi^ were ready to carry to its fnrthest estent tbe 
policy which 8u' Robert Peel had initiated. Tiie faHare 
of the potato crop hastened the crisis, and before liiC 
close of the year 1846, the prime minister saw it was 
no longer possible to tax the people's food. Less pre- 
scient colleagnes denied the premises, resisted all BrgI^- 
menta, and threw up their offices ; but of this nmnber 
Lord Lincoln was not one. He had long determined 
never again to return to Parliament pledged to anppoit 
a system which he believed to be " unwise, unjust, and 
imnolitic;" and, amongst the many devoted adherents 
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wlioin it was Sii' Robert Peel's privilege to altuch to 
his opinions and his person, none outelione the Earl of' 
Lincoln in his conscientious concnn'cnce with the one, 
mid bis warm admiration of the other. Negotiations 
with Lord John RusseU failed, and the Peel Cabinet 
waa reconstrncted. In the conaeiiaent aJraugementa, 
Lord Lincoln accepted the post of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; and had again to ask tbe renewal of that con- 
fidence which had, on live prcvioas 
readily awarded to him. But the timt 
the Soath Nottinghamshire Protection Society had, be- 
fore his recent appointment, reqnested him to resign ; 
and his father, tie Duke of Newcastle, addressed a let- 
tor to tliB iuhabitanis of that portion of the coun^,. 
(^larging his son with being the victim of bad connseli 
and charaotccisLng Free Trade as a vicioas and revolu- 
tionary system, embodying rninona and fatal doctrines, 
which the coantry deprecated with indignant hosti- 
lity. Lord Lincoln maniuUy resisted the appeal of his 
father to withdraw from the contest, and issued an 
address explanatoi; of his condact, in which he 
eaid: — 

" I cannot, within tbe limits of an address, enter into 
tho details of so large and comprehensive a scheme of 
commercial policy as that lately laid before the House 
of Commons. This mnch, however, I am boondin can- 
donr, wiien addressing an agricnltnral conatitnency, to 
Bay — that on tbe qnestion of the Com Laws my opl- 
niona are ciianged. In 1841, honestly, and not A'om 
any party motive, I advocated measorea for what is 
now called ' Protection of native indnstiy.' Maturft 
reflection — constant and anxious consideration of the 
subject — attention, year after year, to the argnments 
brought forward in the House, on one side and on the 
other — above all, the experience of the last lour years — ' 
e convinced me, not that the Com Laws alone sbonld 

Jpbolishcd, bnt that our whole commercial system 
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ibef bd became iaddadilr. Stat ktoki^g m * 
ttii^tfff c( car rkhatf Asck (o paoTT ■iiii'hiiiiM 
(m4 for tlw eate <£ the leidEifi rf puir, bm te «• 
•oLb tif pnUie eonfidenoeX ■"^ cgbk30ii5 of tbr ]«aiv 
(JromuIiuwKG tuuler wkieli the preeent PariianieB «« 
i-Jeded, I fcit buxuhu thai, if poouble, this greM te 
incvitxUe duu)^ Eixwld lie postponed till after tfceaBl 
(Itwolalion of FaHumu-lit. This, howero-, I bad fiHif 
reMdvtHl — lltat I noold iwt«t ngain Biipear hehn «m 
on thit linsliu^j n-itluiut «ii expre^^ EtipoIuJOB ifau I 
•hould be ffx to vote for the repeal of tlie Cora Las*. 

'* But in the anianui of last year K pleased Frort- 
Ot-iice to v'mt oar catuiti7, and more especiallj the sutET 
ialiuid, with an infliction which some have yentim^ to 
duobt — nay, even to deride — but the alanning esteut 
vf nliicb, I greatly fear, has yet to be nofolded, ntna, 
Iko dc£ii'C8 ot' politicians have been frastraled, the eA- 
cubtione (tf Btatc«mcn have bceo thwarted. What 
would have been praiseworthy caution and defenoee 
to exlsltiig circDmetanccs in times of abundance and 
prosperity, would now be culpable neglect, or a slavjd 
BiibmlBsioii to tlie fear of reproach and personal odium. 

" Tlic (iovcnimuiit has been compelled by an inipera- 
llvc seiiM of duly to bring foi-ward ot once n find set- 
tlement of lliOKQ (]UeBtiDiis ; for none bat a. tinal setfle- 
niciit — no half nn'.asnrea, no temporising espedientB-^ 
eoiilil over aRaio bu cntcituined ; and I am prepared to 
iidopt my full flmre of the I'csponBibility whidi mnst 
uttiwh to lliQ meiiibors of a Government which haa en- 
(iHRvouitHl to roconiulc, in a great and compreheiutTti 
■oltOlUOi thavarlous but not conHicting interests of lb* 
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It was a, tiying position for the noble earl, wlicn, 
having for fourteen years retained the confidence of the 
constitnency, he had. to meet on opponent supported by 
all the inflnence of his own family and all the exertioaa 
of the landed gentry of the neighbourhood. Bnt he did 
not shrink from the trial. Indefatigable ivere the eilbrta 
he mttdo to coniinco the electors of the policy of the 
diangeinhiaopmions; — his sinceritywas never doubted. 
Day 'afler day he attended meetings in different places ; 
every nen-c was strained to turn the wavering and to 
convince the headstrong ; but all to no piupose. Tho | 
nomination came, and a brief triamph attended him oa 
the show of hands at Newai-k. Tho polling followed, I 
and the result was his defeat by a majority of neaily 
seven hundred, the numbers being :^ 

T. B. T. Hiidyard, . . . .1736 

Lord Lincoln, .... 1049 
Thna, in Febniaiy 1846, his connexion with the coanty 
of Nottingham was severed, to tiio great joy of the 
Protectionists and to the poignant regret of the noble 
lord. In the May folloniof,', Mr Baud, the member for 
the Falkirk burghs, where tho Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon possessed great inflnence, accepted the Chiltem 
Hundreds, and Lord Lincoln was elected to till the 
vacant scat, thongh not without a contest. At the 
dose of tho poU the numbers stood thus : — 

J^rd Lmcoln, .... 

Mr Wilson (Liberal), 
At tho general election in 1847, he was agair 
fbl over a new opponent, when the poll was deciai*ad | 
tobc:— 

Lord Iiincoln, .... 

W. S. Bojii (Liberal), . 

It is not iiecessaiT- hero to repeat an account of tlie 

political events which intervened, and iviiich led to tlio 

inBtallation of tlic IVliig ministry, headed by Lord John 

RussclL During tlic lime tliat Lo id Lincoln rcniaiued j 
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til ■■iiiiiil ifci ml. ■ iliifi ill i uti^rt. if 

di retf i agllM Coloul I>l|m1imjI if llii rmiiiil. 
aver wUdi be prarides m Seaelaij at State. Oa 
gnea vm ben on tke 23d Msf ISll, Kod k <■■»■ 
qaoUlj' tbirtf'two jtan tit age. He Bunied, in 1833, 
Lad]r Sbmb HanuliMi, tte tmlf daughter of the Daka 
of HjunStoD, bj irikoia ba bad two ions. The Duke sf 
Sewcattle is pereonallj fxtber above the middle he^il, 
iritb fine and inteDectiial feattire«, and a commanding 
|B«aeiic«. He poaaeuea, bemdes, great Baavitr of man- 
ner, and ii listened to wilb aoeutidn and respect vhen- 
erer be adilreasea the House wiih tTiat Anencf of 
laogDage for which the most promlaent folio wew rffll 
Itobert Fcei are, tdmoet withont exception, r 
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t be doubted that the duties a Lord Chancellor I 
ifl'Mw called upon to fulfil are infinitelj more oneroui 
than those which he was caUed upon to fulfil even a few 
jfl9ra.ago. The great question of law reform, cmhracing 
KB It does BO many partlcalar topics, has now become, foi I 
the first time in tho history of oar nnnale, a popular cry, ' 
and administrations and public men reat their claims to ] 
the support of the country at large upon their merits as [ 
sonnd, efficient, and practical law reformers. In former ' 
times, and, in fact, up to a very recent period, the Lord 
Chancellor was so much overworked as a Judge and as 
a minister of state, that he conid hai-dly pay that sy&- 
tamatic attention to questions of law reform which his i 
lifgh position as the head of the profession imperatively 
demanded. An impoi'tant change in this respect haa 
been efitetedbytheestablishment of the Court of Appeal ] 
in Chancery, which haa relieved the Chancellor ttom a , 
great proportion of his judicial dnties, and has conse- 
quently given him time to exercise that control over the 
legal legislation of the conntiy which is so necefisary for 
tile welfai-e of the community at large. Recnn'ing to ] 
the experience of tho last few years, it is wonderful j 
that Lord Eldon, Lord Lyndhnrst, Lord Brougham, anc' 
Lord Cottcnham, were able in any way satiafhctorily tt 
discharge the demands that were made on their time. 
They not only had to attend the Eoose of Lords as ita ' 
aker and as a judge in the last resort, bnt they had 
|C In the Court of Chancery to hear appeals ; and, ii 
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tati energy of aay mdividnal, xhey bad Ib«C 

[tate, to attend cabinet coimeQs, to 

in tlie jodMal cmnmittee of the priTf conncB, 
'fe' W g rtji tii tlLe magistraej' of die conntrv, to beitoT 
flrbigs (us inculnu of the office viiicli liiey hold as te 
keeper of the rojal ouueieBce), and to give •och pass- 
ing attenikia as these exmetuma on tlieir time tnnild 
permit to the pftpanXJoa snd finmiiig of acts of Parlii- 
ment affecting the legal inalhalioos of the country. By 
tlie eslablishment of the Court of Appeal in Chancer^, 
the Chancellor ba cow time to devote to hia duties 
as a minister of slate and as tlie presiding jadge 
of the Honse of Lords; and conseqnenily it rests ia a 
great meftsnre with hia own volition whether he acts 
an n minister of justice in preparing those systematic 
nmuudmcnta of our htws which are so necessary to meet 
the cvur-vorying requirements of a great commectial 
('i)uiilry, or whether he ia only content to " maik time" 
In tliat inevitable progress which even his inclination to 
dlti-cgard can in no way retara. The present Chan- 
cellor has tftkcii odv.tnti^ of the comparative leisura 
ifhich recent cliangcs have afforded, to , 
lie i-ocafpilsos tlio obligation of acting a; 
Justice, and to Komo extent he has already acted upon 
tills principle, Ilo has adopted the H'hcme pr^nrod 
by the Solicitor-General for the coufioiidatlan i^ aU 
cnAutod law, ho hns re-inti-oduced a measui-e on the 
Blll^cct of the registration ossui'auces, and has pnnniaal 
AllOtlmi' meu.'tiiro on Ilia subject of chaiitable traaU. 
Htl loi'dslilp, however, in reference to those three qoet- 
tiniiB. liHi not exhibited either remarkable cont^^e or 
the ellnhtcst noi'elty of treatment. Thankful as wo ara 
thftt^ now lu the Ailncss of time, WD arc likely to havo a 
^ of tini' "IntutQ law, wo cannot shut our ej-cs to 

I, llint n great selicnic for that purpose wm 
' }' tlio master hand of Lord Qacou, aud 
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tbit rarious iutcrmittcnt attempts liitve been made, up 
to the present inoment, to acMmplish an object in every 
w*.y so deairable. Tho Regietration Bill of the present 
Lord Chancellor Is merely a renewal of Ihe measure 
proposed three times by Lord Campbell, iritli tho pro- 
Tieion as to msj» omitted, and, with its prcsenl com- 
plicated and ciunbrooB iiiacliincry, it has Bcarcely a 
dianco of erer becoming law. The meastiie, with re- 
spect to charitable trnsta, is only a renewal of the bill 
introdnced lost session by Sir F. Thesiger, and there- 
fore the Lord Chancellor can take no merit for original- 
ity in that respect. Besides, be has the additional dis- 
ulyantage of anccceding Lord St I,eonard's, one of the 
greatest Chancellors that ever adorned the judicial 
bench, who, stigmatised as he was upon his assumption 
of office, ns an impracticable law reformer, had the I'are 
merit, during his Chancellorship, of thoroughly purging 
tho Court of Chancery from its multitodinous and im- 
memorial abuses, and of setting open its doors to the 
ftee and inexpensive access of the suitors. Lord Ci-au- 
worth, however, we believe to be a sincere reformer, and, 
tbongh we think that ho lacks that moral courage which 
would place him in the first rank of law reformers, he 
baa a fair (ield before him, and wo shall wait to see 
when he initiates some measure of his own (for the 
reform of the ecclesiastical courts, or tho amendment of 
the law of partnership, for example), before wo agree 
with Lord Brougham that his lordship is only '' markiuf; 
linie" in the progress of Icg^ amendment. 

Lord Cranworth, in his career, furnishes another in- 
BtancQ that the highest prizes in the profession of the 
law may be won without either very profound learning 
or brilliant abilities. Born in 1790, he received his 
education at the grammar school of Bnry St Ednmnds, 
cf which town ho was afterwards Recorder. His lord- 
ship went tfl Cambridge, and took his degree in 1819, 
hii name appearing sisteenth in the list of wranglers 
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iitrpoinliii.'iu ". ,vL-j.;<iei'!iL The manner ia w^Udl 

Ih> diaehu)^! bia <liicied mar be iafaiT»<l fl-om tlie OM- 
pl!in?iit pnid lo hint b<r Ebe head of tile admiitiatiatiin) 
Vlwfiunt M^!l»nfTie, »ia.. tbut he (Sir R, S. Holft) 
WHS tlip V_«t law fifficet of riie Crown " that he bid 
efcr hnd occn^ioo to dn boaroess wilti." Id 18S5 ha 
rpi.'f'ivcd the iippointnieDt of a toron of the Excb«t([Mr, 
an iifltcG which he cotitiniMd to diachnrge witb the 
<itnin?t sntisfnrtion to the profissHion anil the public, 
nntll he trns nppfiinted a Vice-Ch«noellor, npon the ir- 
tlrement, fpnm III htalth, of Sir James Wigram. Hi» 
lonlshlp diKplsfMl upon the bench, as a common Un 
jttflt^, a techniral knowledge, and an amount of abfltir, 
fthiwh were qnlte Morprising In one, the eariy jears t* 
whoee prufbislnnni life had been passed as an equit* 
ifrnn^htoiimn and rj^nTcyaoccr. He presided at Om 
trial of the murderer linsh ; and it ia not too ranch to 
imj-t that — although hia lordship's early predilection* 
Wii* prntidrd hy rclnming to the Conrt of Chancery — 
1i_v hi!< i'piiiii\'B.| to lliat ponrt, the pnblio lost the serritw 
riT nit «M^ impartial, npright, and eminently dlscreec 
(rnwiMnn lair Jtidips As a Vioe-Chancellor, his lordship 
•nil*, iiftW' ( thoirgli ill winding up cases he imported lo 
lI^AiWWT vi\»ny Tif llii> wiser aud more common sense 
\^*'^t 'd'iilch our law courts had taken on the sabject Of 
WW' H*M11lT vif i>ftni>pr> in embryo and inwivent jcdoE 
' ijmtfw- Hi* lordship was snbseqnently v^ 
rf fhf Irtwh JnstT<*s of the Conrt of Appntl 
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In ChaaceTT, and, a few montlis ngo, npon the resigna- 
tion of Lord St Leonarii's, he received tlie Great Seal ; 
having been previonaly created a peer of Pai-liament on 
flie 28th of Decemher i860, wlien he was appointed 
Vlce-Cliancellor. 

I His lordship, althongh he was a member of the House 
of GommonB for eome years, was never distlngnished as 
a dAater. His style is too colloqnial and qneralonB to 
to ffignifted ; and since he has been a member of the 
Upper Honae he has seldom spoken on any anbjects bnt 
those Affecting the amendment of the law; As a spccl- 
inen of his atyle, we may give the Ibllowicg extract 
from his speech in moving the second reading of the 
Copyhold Enfranchiaeinent Bill : — " To two or three of 
the most prominent of these grievances he wonld now 
direct their attention. In the first place, there was that 
Strangest of anomalies that passed nnder the name of 
heriot. This waa a custom which existed in very many 
manors, thongh it was not nniveraal, and was not even 
confined to lands held by copyhold tenure. By it, on 
(be death of a person holding land subject to the custom, 
the lord might seize the best chattel of which tlte tenant 
died possessed — in some manors the l^est live chattel, 
but in others there was no such restriction — in soma 
cases it must be seized on the land, but in others it 
might be seized anywhere. Now, if that were stated 
to be a law existing in Madagascar, would they believe 
that snch a thing conid possibly exist where any law' 
prevailed at all ? He did not mean to saj that practi- 
cally it was any great grievance, for the feelings of men 
were snch tliat no one who serionsly attempted to eu- 
foroe ench a right wonld get any concnrrence, and the | 
lords were tlierefoi'e frequently obliged to waive the 
right. Such, however, was the state of the law, and it 
was a blot on our jndicial system that it should he so. ' 
He remembered that, when he wns a young man, the 
tmoaa horse Smoleusko, -worth £2000 or £^000, \\A3 
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aeixed on t1ic dcatli of tlie liitc Sir Cliarlcs Bimbuiy; 
and a. Bunilar case occurred on the death of the late Sit 
Gilbert Heathcote. Abont lliiitj years ago, tvhen tie 
late Lord Abinger, then Mr Scarlett, was on circnit, a 
rnmonr of his death was spread, and the first intimsdea 
that Mrs SctLrlett received of the sopposed melauchrif 
erent (thoagh the report tnmed ont to be a mere inven- 
tion) was, that the agent of the lord of tiie manor seized 
three of Mr Scarlett's horses. Since he entered the home 
that evening he had been told, and he believed it vu 
true, that the Pitt diamond was at one time pledged to 
a pawnbrolier who had n small copyhold teoement in 
Westmoreland liable to heriot, and on Ills death tlie tori 
of that copyhold manor either did seize, or intimated to 
the partiea that he had a right to seize, this diamond; 
but he believed that ho was a man of too much probity 
of feeling to do so, and gave up that to which he had 
perhaps a right. Another cnrions iliustration of tba 
absnrdityof this law was exhibited in what bad oodured 
to the late Sir R. Peel, who, being the tenant of a manor 
to which bcriot attached, was in the greatest apprehea- 
sion that, if anything happened to him, his celebrated 
picture the Chapeaa de PaiUe might be seized; and, in 
order to trtf-. liimself from that risk, he bought the manor 
of which the copyhold was held." 

At the commencement of the present aesaion, Ms 
lordship thus expressed himself in rclerence to. tbC 
duties of the Lord Chancellor : — 

" When I first became connected with the profesiloa 
of the law, mylorda, now more than thirty-five years ago; 
that subject was one which certainly, withont the walla 
of Parliament, and to a great extent, I may also say, 
within these walls, received scarcely any attention, and 
which did not excite any pnblic interest Mr Jeremy 
Bcntham, indeed, in his amusing, epigi-aramatic, and 
often very well reasoned essays, strove to awaken pnblic 
attention to the impoifauce of the qncatiou. In the 
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jstber House of Parliament, nlao, an individanl whose 
nune, long oonnecwd with this subject, can nuver 1; 
pentioned bat with respect, I mean Sir Samael Jtomilly, 
•long with my noble and learned friend who formerly 
flUed the woolsack, bat who is not now pi-esent — Lord 
Broogliam — from time to time bronght this importaut 
BDlject under consideration, I need not say, my lords, 
bow different is the state of things at the present day. 
This snlgect now, so far (rom failing to nn'est public 
attention, may fairly be said to be one which, putting 
more exciting topics aside, eugrosses more than any 
other the thoughts and attention of a large mass of the 
Dommunity. All pec^Ic, indeed, desire to have the laws 
pat upon anuh a footing that our rights shall be clearly 
and well defined, and that the mode of enforcing them 
shall be rendered as simple, as cheap, and as expedi- 
tions as the ingenuity of those who direct their attention 
to the subject can make tliem. 

" Turning twick my recollection again to the period 
when I first became at all acQualDtcd with the law, I 
think I may say, that the distinguished lawyer who then 
filled the woolsack, Lord Eldon, as well as the distin- 
guished men who preceded him, scarcely seem to have 
tsousidered that the iutrodncing and maturing measures 
of legal reform constituted any very distinct or essen- 
tial branch of the duties which devolved upon them. 
Practically, at least, they so conducted themaelves as if 
they had no snch duties. Very few measures on the 
Bul^ect originated with them, and It was rather thought 
tD be their duty to watch against the introduction of 
buty and ill-considered measnres by others, than to 
introduce any on the part oftlie sei-vants of the crown. 
That stale of things, however, has been vcij materinlly 
altered in modci-n times ; and no one filling the office I 
have now the honour of occupj-ing, can fail to feel, that 
to him Ihc countiy looks, if not for the introdiiclion of 
uieasurea of refi'nii, at least for a general supcrvkion of 
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the whole legal Ejstem ; to tiitrodnce meaanres where 
□ew measnrea maj be necessaiy ; to resist propouls 
which the Goyemment may think ill-conc«ived ; — in 
short, to exercise a general conti'ol over the iegal con- 
dition of the coontrj, in order to keep it in the most 
satisfactory state whi^ the nature of things will 
permit," 

We may add, that hia lordship ia distinguished 'bj 
the most uniform amenity and courtesy to the bar. 
From his practical esperience, both as a common law 
and an equity jndge, he has had ampler opportonitie*, 
perhaps, than any man lining to advance the cause of sab- 
stantial and efficient law reform. Will he avail liimself 
of this advantage? is aqneation which the future historian 
will have to decide. The great question of the fnsioa of 
law and equity is one which, at no distant time, must 
occupy the attention of the legislature, and his lordship 
is eminently qualiiied to pronounce an authoritatire 
opinion on the subject. Will he have the boldness to 
unfetter himself from the trammels of education and 
profession ; or will he take his stand super vias anliqtaat 
If ho elect the latter alternative he will be left be- 
hind is the optuioD of the country, wiiicli justly inw'Us 
that evety court should t>e made competent to do arajde 
and complete justice in every case brought before it, 
without sending the snitor from court to court, to in- 
cur ruinous expenses, and " the hopes deferred that 
make the heart sick." Having elevated himself to his 
present high peeition by ability and honest inioBtrf, 
he has only to consolidate his reputation, by rivalUug 
(for exceeding is impossible) his great predecessor, who, 
like himself, sprung from the ranks of the people, btt 
reformed that tribunal of wliieh he is the chief om*- 
mont — has made justice cheap — and made eqaitf » 
leality in something mere thou name. ■ 
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Sm WiLLiAn Moles wobth's appointment to the Chief 
Conunissionership of Public Works, with a seat in the 
ctbinet, was one of the pledges of his Liberal ten- 
dencies wLich the Earl of Aberdeen gave to the friends 
of progressive reform. A country gentleman of ancient 
ftunUy and large territorial possessions, dni'ing tho wIioIq ■ 
of his public career, now ranging over a period exceed- , 
ing twenty years, tlie right hononrabie baronet lias j1 
devoted his time, his abilities, and his foilnne, to the 
development of the iastitutions and the physical and 
moral resources of a free people. For the attainment 
of this object, he has pursued a course of andcviating 
consistency, rectitude, and independence — qualities the 
possession of which his most zealous political opponents 
will not deny to him. His motives are, indeed, nni- 
versally acUnoirledged to be honest and unimpeachable ; 
and, perhaps, in the midst of an assembly where the 
corrent of party feeling runs strong, there ia scarcely a 
man who has exhibited less of the " spirit of party." 
Factions moves on the [lolitical chess-board hav« never, 
received encouragement from him. Placed by an ample 
ibrtnne above the temptations against which so &V 
public men are proof, the principles which are hia mla 
of action have always exercised a preponderating influ- 
ence over liis mind ; and at no time has he sacrificed Cffln- 
sistency for the sake of promoting the ends of a party. 
Still he [sbynomeans an impracticable man; on the con- 
traiy, he has nnifoniily shewn that he underslanda the 



emergency, when it is wiser to accept an instalment oi 
A nicaanre of jnstice ttian insist on a, conc^RSit^n of the 
whole. As, on the one hand, the oft-repemed plea that 
this or that course of policy was calcolated to embarrais 
his frienils when in power, has not deterred hira fimii 
prnponnding his views Vn the legiglatnre on what lie 
might deem the opportune occasion — so, on the other 
hand, ho, haa ciirefully abstained irom needlessly ob- 
truding those views when his adversaries chanced to 
guide tlio council of the State, " Measares and men," if 
possihle — that failing, " Measnres, noi men" — has been 
his motto; and we so« no fairer gronnd of hope on tlu 
part of refcrmers, in the ministry of Lord Aberdeen, than 
the introdnction of Sir Vf. Moleaworth to its ranks. 

The right honourable baronet is the eldest son of ttie 
late Sir Arscott Ourry Moleaworth of Foncarrow, Corn- 
wall, by the danglitor of Patrick Brown, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, and was born in the year 1810, consequently 
he is now in the forty-third year of his age. Hiswifi^ 
to whom he was manied in ISii, waa tho widovf of 
the late Temple West, Esq. of Mathon Lodge, Worces- 
tershire. The great bnllc of his property lies in Corn- 
wall, and comprises some ot the most feitile lands in 
the course of ttie picturesque river Cnmel. He is dM 
possessed of considerable estates in Devonshire, uidiB 
the metropolitan borough of Sooth wark, which plocaba 
Toprcsenta in Parliament, a largo amount of voliulde 
honse propci'ty is erected on land belonging to him. 

Sir William entered upon the arena of politics at & y»ij 
oarly ago. He had scarcely attained his majority when 
theagitationforRcibnn was at its height, and to lbs nlli- 
mate snccess of that measuro he contributed mat«iBlly 
in his own sphere and locality. His sei'vices in the gooil 
-canso were not overlooked by his friends and neigli- 
bonrs, and at tlie first election after the pa.ising of the 
Refoi-m Act, he was chosen, in conjiniction with Sir 
William Trehtwucy, member for the easlciii division of 
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Cornwall, ivithont opposition. In tliis new fluid ft 
exerciHD of his energies and lolenta, it was not long 
before he distingnished himself as one of the little bund 
of " philosophical Itadkals," composed of the hte James 
Mm, Mr Gi-ote, Mr Roebuck, Mr Charles BuUer, Mr 
Leader, and others, whose names are familiar to the pul)- 
lia Prom this period to 1837 he continne<l to represent 
Ills native connt<r in Parliament, and his name is to t>e 
fbnnd prominently associated with the attempts of thia 
advanced section of the Liberal party to force the Whig 
Government ornrard in the path of RcfoiTO, to which, 
in their estimation, the gi'eat raeaenre of 1832 was bnt 
the initiative step. Amongst tlie more important of 
the measures advocated by those gentlemen were several 
Vhich, to thia diiy, are the chief items in the programme 
ofunsatiafieddomandsofthe Radical Reformers — Voieby 
Uallot, Triennial Parliaments, Abolition of the Property 
Qnaliflcatiou for Members of the House of Commons, % 
Farther Extension of the Electoral Franchise, Reform 
of the Hoose of Lords, Free Trade, Retrenchment, Sepa- ' 
ration of Chm-ch and Slate, Municipal Corporatioa J 
Reform, Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, and a ] 
sweeping Refoi-m in the Administration of the Colonies. .| 
The opinions of the " philosopiiical Radicals" 
these qnestions had an able exponent in the London 
Eemew, a newly-cstablished quarterly, t!ie first nnmber 
of -wlrich appeared in May 1835, nnder the editorship 
in chief of Sir WiMiam Molesworth, who was also the 
principal proprietor. A year afterwards, the Wat- 
mhuter came into possession of the same proprietary 
by purchase, and from that time tlie two Reviews were 
merged into one, with the title of the London and Wett- 
ntimter, and under tliat title were published for several 
yoara, nntil, upon the secession of the right honourable 
baronet, the old title of Wettmintter was resumed. The 
contribntions of the right honourable baronet to tliia , 
dopartuicEt of periodical literature v, 
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characterisfld by great vlgonr of thonght, breadlh of 
liberiLllty, and lucidity and terseness of expi'easion. The 
articles from his pen on the Orange Conspiracy and the 
Policy of the Radical Party in Parliament, may be dted 
specially as eicamples esliibiting these features in a 
marked degree. 

Of the vol« by ballot Sir William Molesworth has 
ever been an ardent supporter; and we well rementbei 
the earnestness with which, at the eventful election for 
South Devon in 1835, which ended in the ignnminioos 
defeat of Lord John Buasell, he urged upon tbat noble 
lord the necessity of adopting that method of taking tlie 
poll at elections. " If," said he, " you lose this election, 
my lord, yon will lose it simply by the means of intimi- 
dation ; for the majority of the electora are nndonbtedly 
in your favour, bat they dare not, nor can they be ex- 
pected, even for conscience' saie, to incur ntter destmc- 
tion and ruin. If you gain yow election, yon Trill gain 
it with ditiicalty, by the self-sacnflce of many, and aome 
of your truest and most undaunted supporters will nie 
the day of yom' retorn, for they will suffer, as has been 
the case in other counties, tfarongb the anger, the ill' 
wU), and the revenge of then: infuriated landlords. 
These considerations deserve your most earnest atten- 
tion, in order to apply the fitting remedy to these eaor- 

motiB evils. The only remedy is secret saf- 

fragc Now, my lord, bear these considei-ations in yonr 
mind. Kemember this contest. Remember the eleelois 
of Devon, and the evil which they will endnre, when , 
yon will have hei-eaiter to give your vote on this sob- 
ject — when you will have to say aye or no to the ballot." 

On the 1st of June 1835, a motion in favour of the 
vote by ballot was formally introdnced to the Eonse of 
Commons by Mr Grote, one of the members for London, 
and seconded in a speech of admii-able ability by Sir 
W. Molosworth. Reminding tiie Whigs of the signal 
discomfitures which their frientis had sustained in most 
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of the English counties at the provioas elections, the 
light honourable baronet concladed his speech in these 
teims : — " They have themselves prodaimed to the 
people of the United Kingdom the causes of their defeat 
in the address of their own Reform Aesociation. They 
there told the people that their defeat was not caused 
by. any change or reaction in public opinion, bat by 
variotis means either out of tbe reach or repugnant to 
the principles of Reformers, by tbe unprecedented 
' canvass by a large body of the clergy, by bribery and 
intimidation, by the corrnpting influence of close cof^ 
porations, by the unscrupulous perversion by Tory 
aathoriticsf for party purposes, of powers confided to 
them for the maintenance of order and the ends of 
justice. These are their own words, and hy them 
they are now called upon to abide. Do they reqnii-e 
stronger arguments in favour of the ballot than these? 
Ts this list not a sufficient proof to them of tbe 
ftbsolnte necessity of the ballot? Do they prefer to 
be atterly annihilated as a party in that house rather 
than have the ballot? If so, their fate is nigh at 
hand, and they will merit it." The closing words of 
this speech were almost prophetic of tlie fate of the tiiea 
ff big Government Their majorities gradually dwindled 
aivay Irora session to session as Tacancies in the House 
of Commons occarred ; and that they were enabled to 
hold office six years longer, when they were driven fiom. 
power and succeeded by the ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel, ft'om whose accession the policy of the conntry 
dates a new era, was owing more to a combination of 
ftirtnitona circnmstances, over which they themselves 
had no influence, than to the popiUai-lty of their admi- 
nistration either in or out of Parliament. 

In the debates on the Municipal Reform Bill, Sir 
William Molesworth took an active and a leading pai-t 
A sharp controversy havmg arisen between tbe two 
Houses npon tbe amendments introduced by the House 
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of Lords in thst measure, and Lord Ebriugton (now E»r| 
ForlcBcne) having obtierved in the course of one of the 
discnssioDBintheCommons npon tlieBubject, that he wu 
persnaded the Teneralion which belonged to the IloBae 
of Lords, in the eyes of the people, wonld not contmae, ~ 
imleBs the people foond that the principles of that House 
worked practically better ioi good govemment, Kr 
William rose and thos delivered hia sentiments: — "A 
few years ago an open expression of opiiiionB soch u 
these, regarding the Hoase of Lords, would hare created * 
the greatest aitlonishment ; bnt now the general qtie&- j 
tiou asked is — What is the use of the Honse of Lords? I 
What has bronght about this state of things but the 1 
condact of the Lords themselves ? It was owing to their 
conduct in regard to the Reform Bill, to the Munldpal 
Reform Bill, and to the Irish Church Bill, that the 
change came in regard to tfaero in the opinions of the 
people ; and he would say, that if they should shew the ' 
same feeling in regard to a few more meaanree brought ] 
forward for the good of the country, the people would 1 
begin to Bee that they could not be reformed in any 
manner sare by being diasolved." The utterance of 
these eentimeots in the legislative chamber itself was 
followed hy a pungent article from the pes of the rif^t 
honourable baronet, on the same subject, in the pages 
of the London Review. 

In February 1836 Sir William seconded the motioa 
of Mr Hume for the suppression of the Orange Lodges, 
an object in the accomplisliment of which he was 
active alike in the use of tongue and pen. He bohlly 
Mserted the doctrine that all who had attended Oranp 
Lodges were liable to be Iranaported, and that the 
offence was such that even peers might, under statute 
law, be tried before a common jury. " Ijet, therefiOT," 
he continued, '' the law officers of the crown preaeol te 
the grand jury of Middlesex bills of indictment againit 
tlie Impeiial Graud Master, the Duke of Cnmberlandf 



e^inEt the Grand Mafitcr of Englaiid, Lord Eenjon, 
agaiust the Grand Secretui-y, Lord Cbandoa, aud to 
those worthiaa let tbein nut forget to add the Kight 
Uercrend Father in God, Thomaa Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bnry. Sir, these statntea, which were the creations of 
the sworn enemies of the people, may now, as it were, 
hj a retributioa of divine providence, become the 
laeaaa of crushing this institution, of destroying this 
impcraan in imperio, and of laying prosti'ate its chief. 
' At ikia &te none bnt bis followers will mourn. A few 
yeara' residence on the sliores of the sonthem ocean 
Kill teach him &nd other titled criminals that the laws 
of their cotmtry are not to be violated with impunity, 
and that equnl Justice is now to he administered to the 
high and the low." 

Another question to which the attention of the right 
honoarable baronet was incidentally directed was that 
of military reform; and m the course of the some 
session he proposed a. motion in the House of Com~ 
mond respecting the privileges enjoyed by the regi- 
ments of foot guards over tlie i*eginicntB of the line in 
pay and other matters, with the view of placing them 
on an equality. He was of conrso opposed by the 
GoTemmeot of the day, aud by gentlemen on both sides 
the House coimected with tlie military profession. In 
the end his motion was rejected by a very large 
majority. Subsequently, for the purpose of bringing 
before the notice of the House the iiTesponsibility ot 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill, he moved tor a 
committee to inquh-e into the appointment of Lord 
Brudenell to the lieuiennnt-colouelcy of the llth Di-a- 
goons; npon which, however, he was again unsue- 
cessfiil. 

Popular as was the parliamentary conduct of Sir 
William Moleawortb with ilie mass of bis const itooiitu, 
the liberality of his pi'iuciplcs and liia unawei'vuig and 
DarsovcrinjT advocacy of tlicni alarmed the Whig genij-y 
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of Connrill, WHO ven bis origiul sopporten; nAlii 
(polwii and wntten opinions npOD IbenMCSH^aCi 
tefeno of llie Hoqk erf Lords — ^wliidi Ijraack ti Ae 
legiilalare lie would hare deprived frf tbe abeolae tib 
— were pat forward as tbe sU^ed groimdi iqurn tHiA 
tbej li leogth based their complete alienadonfitBlna. 
Bat be chose tbe bononrable course of retuning his grii- 
dples, and adhering to his conTictioiu, ruber than |■^ 
cbaM hia Geat hy tbetr sacrifice lo the dicta of Ibdj 
partisans, who, ioftcad of the independent represcBtA- 
tive of B great English eonstitnencf, wonld bavie if- 
daced him to the humiliating position of their dde^iU 
and nominee. On the occnrrence of the general dec 
tion in 1837. therefore, be took a graceful leave of the 
constitaency of Cornwall, and from that period dbIQ 
the accession of Sir Robert Peel's ministry in 18*1, 
sat in the House of Commons as member for LeciU. 
During tbe debates which ensncd upon the policj* <tf the 
Government in reference to the Canadas, in Guccessire 
years from 1837, the right honourable baronet warmly 
backed the efforts of Mr Hume and Mr Hoebnck, to 
obtain for the colonists the advantage of self-govern- 
ment. In 1638, be seconded Mr Charles Villieis's 
annual motion tor a repeal of the Cora Laws ; and, on 
many anbecqaent occasions, occupied a foremost place 
in the ranks of the friends of commercial freedom. But 
the epoch from 1837 to 1841 was a barren one in 
respect of legislation of a broad and comprehensive 
nature. The parliamentary majority of the IVhig 
Government stood in ccnstant danger of being coaverted 
into a minority. They retainod office, it is now t>e- 
lieved, from the honest conviction that, feeble as their 
measures were, tliey exceeded what any other Govern- 
ment could then hope to etfcct. A powerful and wi 
unacmpulous opposition perpetually obatmctcd tlicir 
attempts to adi'ance in the path of reform; whil; 
delayed lo throw themselves on tlie sympatbiei 
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conntry by pronouncing for larger r 
principles, until those aympathies were no longer ynth 
them, and a general election was followed by the ad- 
vent of a Consorrative ministry, the beat this conntry 
ever poascBsed, and the removal of the Whiga to 
tbe opposition benches — there to learn the wisdom 
which accompanies the (eachlnp of adversity. In the 
whole of this period, almost the onlymeasuje of import- 
ance, if we except the tennination of negro appren- 
ticeship in the colonies, which received the sanction of 
Parliament, was the Penny Postage system, a measnre 
which had the ardent support of the right honourable 
baronet, bnt was conceded reluctantly by Ilie administra- 
tion, and slrenaoualy condemned by the Tory opposition. 
At the general election in 1841, Sir William Moles- 
worth retired from Parliament and from pablic life for 
a short interval, a portion of which he occupied in con- 
tinental travels, and in nshering into the world a n 
edition oF the works of Hobbes, the " philosopher 
Malmesbary." This perfonnance, however ably ese- 
cnted in a literary point of view, is still of doubtful 
merit in the opinion of many men, on account of the 
peculiar sentiments npon religious questions which the , 
,work contains; and when in 1845 the right honourable 
baronet appeared aa a candidate for the borough of 
Soitthwark, his opponents made the most of the cir- 
cumstance by endeavouring to identify him with the 
infidelity of Hobbes, as well as with that great thinker's 
oonclnsious in favour of despotic government. They 
succeeded, however, but partially in damaging his po- 
pularity. His explanation of the object he had before 
him in editing these undoubtedly questionable writings 
was deemed to be satisfactory by the leading Dissenters 
and their ministers in Sonthwark, His election was 
chiefly by their bifluence rendered safe, and by the 
same influence he retains his seat for that borough to i 
the present day. 
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To fbe claims of tbe Jews for admission to seats bt 
Parliament the right honom^ble barouet has at all 
times been Ktvonrable ; and in the debate ou this qaes- 
tion iu February 1848, he sn^tported the seci>nd read- 
ing of the bill of Lui'd John RusscU in one of tlie 
heat speeches delivered on the occasion, resting his 
support on these bi-oad and n-etl-defined grounds : — 
" The qncstion before the house," he remai-ked, " is in 
fact a question between two great principles that have 
battled against each other since tiie commencement of 
civilisation. On the one side is the principle of reli- 
gions eqnality; on tlio other, the antagonistic prinwple 
that the Stale is competent to deiemiine, and oaglit to 
determine, Tvhat religion b the ti'ne religion. NW, 
this doctrine of the religions iufallibilily of tbe State 
has been, iu all ages, and among all people, tbe plea 
for the crimes of intolerance and persecution. Undo 
that plea Socrates was put to death, and the Saviour 
was crncified. TJiidi'j that plea the pagan empenns 
Immolated tlie early Christinna, the Albigenses were 
slaughtered, and onr own fires were lighted iii Smitb- 
fleld. Under that plea Catholics burned ProteslantE, 
Proleatants bnmed Catholics, and Culvin kindled the 
faggot of Servetus with the approbation of Melanctbon. 
Even the Pilgi'im Fathers of Kcw England were perse- 
cutors, and banged Quakers ou the ^bbcts of Massadm- 
setts. Under the same plea, in modem times, ye ex- 
cluded Dissenters from our corporations, and Cathtdiss 
from Parliament ; and for the same reason Jews are 
now refused a seat in the British Houso of Commons. 
But religious liberty has tiiumpbed over the mde 
bigotry of antiquity ond the cmei pei'secutions of onr 
foi-efatliers. It will ultimately achieve a victory ovef 
the milder intolerance of honourable geullcmen oppo^te. 
The result will be peace aud good-will among men of 
every faith who are subjeciH of the British empire. In 
L'gisialing ou this quostian, let ua remember that we aro 
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not merely the representatives of the people of this 
atnall islaod, which is inhabited by men of one race, one 
laogaage, and ooe religion, bnt we are Clie ruicra over 
» mighty empire, over millions on millions of hnmiin 
beings, of every race, every language, and every reli- 
gion, and we are likewise the parent stock, whence, in 
fntnre ages, still mightier entpires may aprbg. Iii the 
eminent position to wbich we have attai:ied through the 
energy of onr fbrefathers and of onrselves, — famed as we 
■re ttiroiighout the world for sagacity, prudence, and 
fbrethouglit,^-our practical decisions on the great ques- 
tions that afflict the interests of the hnman race are 
watched with intense ausiety by all intelligent and re- 
flecting men. Everj' onward step that England takes, 
is a step in the civilisation of the world ; and the policy 
of England will gradually become the policy of alt en- 
lightened nations. Twice, of late years, we have ren- 
dered noble service to our fellow-beings ; twice well 
deserved the thanks of mankind, for the e^tample we 
have eet to the other rulers of the earth — first, when 
we freed onr negro slaves, and proclaimed that to hold 
men in bondage was inexpedient, nnholy, and nnjnst — 
secondly, when we removed restrictions on commercial 
Interconrse. broke down the barriers that had long sepa- 
flttcd neighbouring states, and bonnd together hostile 
commanities by the strong ties of mntual interest, which 
ace by far the most potent secm-ities against the hideous 
calamities of war. Now, sir, to the principles of civil 
liberty and commercial freedom, let as join, in the 
government of this empire, the third great principle of 
religions equality. Now let ns confirm the decision of 
our foremost citisens. Now is the time to declare that 
as legislators we have no bnsiness with articles of feith 
— that onr laws shall be silent on all questions of reli- 
gion — and that, as adherents of every creed are to be 
found among the subjects of the British empire, adding 
to its wealth, augmeuling its resources, and increasing 
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i[8 power, so they should all possess tbe same cini 
rights and privileges as citizens ; and thus let n» sweep 
away the last relics of the ancient reign of icabecilo 
bigotry and intolerance in its dotage." 

The views of the right honourable baronet npOD the 
sabject of oar foreign relations, are in direct hostility to 
the policy which was for so many years parsned under 
the administration of that department by Lord Palmer- 
Eton. Those views are to be fi>and recorded iu ablfl 
papers contained in the pages of the London and the 
London and Weslminsler Reviews, and aJao in a speech 
which he made in the Honse of Commons in June 1850, 
when, in conBequence of a resolntion beiug adopted by 
the Upper House condemnatory of that policy, Mr Roe- 
bnck moved, " That tlie prmciples on which the foreign 
policy of her Majesty's Government has been regulated 
have been such as were calculated to maintain the 
honour and di)(nity of this country, and in times cf 
unexampled dilficulty to preaei've peace between Eng- 
land and the varioos nations of the world." Mr Koe- 
buck having, with a little pardonable vanity, perhaps, 
boasted, in the course of the remarks with which be in- 
troduced bis resolution, that " from ua had emanated 
all that was worth respecting in the goverument of 
men," the right honourable baronet rose and protested 
against a doctriue which would make us the " politick 
pedagogues of the world," and would bind mankind ta 
adopt our institutions as the best form of government 
fur the nations of the earth. But Mr Roebnck only 
wished to propagate hia faitli by '' moral inflnences." 
Now the same language was used by the chiefs of the 
first French devolution, and it appeared to him (^ 
W. Molesworth) that the only moral influences wbieh 
we wBi-o entitled to use, in "order to convince foreign 
natbns of the goodness of our institutions, wonld con- 
sist in making our institutions woA well in this country, 
and hi setting a good example, which foreign nations 




might imitate, if tbey thought proper so to do. B 
objected, therefore, to the so-called " moral InflQences, 
irbich consisted in instructing ambassadors to become 
the chiefs of political parties, and to teach ministers 
foreign potentates the mode of goveming their subjects. 
He objected to sending envoys as- " wandering lec- 
turers" on the principles of constitutional government. 
And he molntuned that one nation had no more right 
to interfere with the local affairs of another nation than 
one man hud to interfere in the private affairs of 
another man. What folbwa is a sevei% lesson read to 
Lord Palmerston:—-" Now, sir, there are certain per- 
sons who delight to interfere in the affairs of other 
persons, and are aln-ajs offering uuasked-for and un- 
called-for advice. These persons are called oflicioas 
meddlers. Thej are very disagreeable persons ; hated 
aa mischief-makers, and apt to sow discord in the 
bosoms of families. This is precisely oar character 
among the nations of the earth, in consequence of our 
foreign policy. We are looked upon as an officions, 
meddling nation, which, not content with managing its 
affairs "rery well on the whole, must interfere with the 
a&ira of other nations — and oni's is the inevitable lot 
of tbe officions givers of uncatled-for advice. We are 
hated by all parties in all nations. The Liberals say 
that we flr^t encourage, and then abandon them. Their 
opponents say wc have stirred np the embers of discon- 
tent. It is doubtful whether we have always interfured 
on the tinily liberal side ; but this ia cei'taui, that the 
victory has always been to the party opposed to us, 
lad that the way to be popular thronghont Europe l» 
to be at enmity with our Foreign Office. Therefore, in 
consequence of our foreign policy, we are generally 
detested by the nations of Em'ope ; and if we determine 
to persevere in that policy, it is idle to talk of reducing 
oar fleets or armies, or our. general expenditure. Oh 
the conli-arj', we ought to augment them alL" Upon 
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tlie dirlsion which followed, the right honoariible baronet 
voted witli the minority against the motion or confidence. 
Whether the views he here espressea bo correct or not, 
Dndoofatedly they have received strong conlinnatios by 
anbaequeiit events ; tor not only has the Foreign Offica 
tx necessitate abandoned the policy, bnt we find it " i " 
■ to talk of redncing onr fleets, onr armies, or onr i 
penditnre; on the contrary, we have nngmentcd lb 
aiL" From the year 1845 the right honourable buronet 
has devoted his attention more especially to qnestiona 
affecting the adftinistration and gOTemmcnt of the colo- 
nies, the promotion of " Colonial Iteform," the estahllBb- 
ment of representative inEtitations at the Cape of Good- 
Hope, New Zealand, and the Anstralias, and the aboli- 
tion of- tiansportation to the last- mentioned ocdoniv. 
On the 25th of July 1848hemovedare3olutionintbo 
Honse of Commons for inqniry into the colonial expendt- 
tnre of the British empire, with a view to its rednctioD,, 
and for the purpose of accnring giTater coutentment and 
prosperity to Che colonists, by investing them with large 
powers for the administration of their own local sfikin; 
but the motion led to no immediate resnlt, for, after A 
reply from the minister, the House was counted onL 
In June of the following year, Sir William Moleswortli 
moved tor an address to her Majesty for a comiDiiikiB 
to inquire into the administration of the colonies, ivilk- 
■ view- of removuig the causes of colonial compbist, 
diminishing the cost of colonial government, and givtag 
free scope to individual enterprise in the bn^en rf' 
colonising. In support of this motion the riglit hoDonr- 
able baronet said — " Under the existing colonial Bystan 
in most of our colonies — I may, indeed, say all of them,. 
with the exception of Canada- — repi-esentaiive institiH 
tions are rather shams than realities, for they sddom 
lead to the legitimale consequences of representattv« 
jjovcrnment — namely, responsible government, aocord- 
iug to the will of the majority of the rcpreaentativM 
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of the people. In almost all the representative coIo-' 
niea tt>e Culonial Office generally attempts to carry 
OD the government by means of a minority of the re- 
presentative assembly, with the assistance of a logisla- 
ttve assembly, comitosed of the nominees of the Colonial 
Office. The conseqaence is a perpetnal straggle between 
the majority of the representative assembly and the 
party of the Colonial Office, a'atmggle carried on with 
an intensity of party hatred and rancour happily un- 
known to tis. Each party rejects or disallows the 
meaEnree of the other party. Thns, legislation stands 
atill, and enmity increases. After a time the supplies 
are stopped, and a dead lock ensnes. Then the Impe- 
rial Parliament is called in to take the part of the Colo- 
nial Office, and a constitntion is sometimes suspended. 
Next, to preserve order, or to put down rebellion, the 
military force is augmented ; and, finally, a demand is 
made upon the purses of the British people, who have 
invariably to pay the piper at eveiy colonial brawl, 
Thus, bolh in the colonics which hare repre- 
sentative assemblies, and in those which have them not, 
the one great cause of complaint is uTesponsible go- 
vernment from a distance, that is, government by iiilers 
who are necessarily ignorant of the state of their sub- 
jects, who sometimes, with the very best intentions, 
pn^iose, and insist upon, the very worst measures. It 
wotild be easy to take colony after colony, and shew in 
each a series of blunders which have been committed 
by the Colonial Office. For instance, bow the war of 
races was stimulated in Canada ; how the rain of the 
plasters was made inevitable in the West Indies ; how 
a Talnablc portion of our fellow-snbjects in South Africa 
were driven into the desert, and became rebels ; how 
the immorality of Van Dicmon's Land was fearfully 
ftDgroented; lioiv the colonisation of New Zealand was 
spoilt; how Vancouver's Island was thrown away — all 
through the ignorance, negligence, and vacillation of the 
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ColunliU Office — the three insepaiable inuidenls of oin' 
ayalcm of coiouial government." The right hoaourablu 
baronet proposed three heads of inquiry by the coramiB- 
Hion, namely, colonial government, colonial expendilare, 
and emigration or uoloniaation. Upon a division, botli 
Hides of the Hoaae i^reeing to conaidei' llio motioa lu 
the light of a censan; upon the whole colonial policy of 
Great Biitain, it wbb rejected by a majority of 163 to 
89. Impressed with the giganfic and numitigated evil» 
attcndunt upon the systera of transportation to New 
South Wales and Von Dieroen'tt Land, and with a view 
to its total abolition, in the session of 1837 Sir W. 
Hoiesworth moved for and obtained the appoiDtment of 
a select committee of inqniry into the enbject A great 
mass of evidrace apon the effects of tranepoi'tatioii u 
a ponishmonC in this coantry, and its demoralising 
inflnencGS upon the Aostralian colonics, was col' 
lected by this and another committee nhieii eat tie 
foUoiving year. It is mainly owing to tlie volu- 
' able reports of these committees that the att^tion ,i^ 
the Legislature and the Government haa since been 
directed to the improvement of this vicious syslem, and 
that its termination may be anticipated at no distant 
date. The reports shew conclusively that it canuiOt bu 
amended ; that It has completely failed as a paiii^- 
ment ; that it has been still more ineSectnal as a means 
of reformation ; that it has produced the most defended 
commnnityin the universe — the most demoralised society 
on record in the history of nations ; and, at tUo wuno 
time, the one possessing, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, the greatest amount of wealth. It U nccessarj, 
however, tliat these reports should be read with cau- 
tion, on account of tlie evident bias of the committect 
themselvos. But mabe what allowance you please lor 
colouring or exaggeration ou tlie part of the committco, 
the hideous deformity of the system still stanita out iiL 
bold relicli tlic banc without au antidote, the cnnie wIUi- 
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ont a blessing, of the colonies which are compeUed to 
endure it. The last occasion on which Sir W. Molesworth 
brought this most important of all social questions to the 
colonists before the House of Commons was on the 20th 
of May 1851, when he moved an address to her Majesty 
for the discontinuance of transportation to Van Diemen's 
Land. The debate was then brought to a premature 
close by the House being counted out. 

Gifted with inexhaustible patience, indomitable appli- 
cation, great keenness of perception, and a prodigious 
memory, it is not the wont of the right honourable 
baronet to quit any subject he once takes in hand until 
he has completely mastered its principles and its details 
His set speeches on colonial reform, in particular, are 
consequently essays, crammed with all the information 
necessary to be brought to bear upon the question, but 
they are never tediously diffuse, and in print may be 
read with more interest than they are listened to, a 
thing which cannot be predicated of House of Commons 
oratory in general. His maxims with regard to the re- 
lation subsisting between the mother country and the 
colony, and the relative duties of each to the other, are 
just and enlightened ; and the best proof that they are 
80 is the direction which legislation for our settlements 
abroad has taken in recent times, under the successive 
administrations of Lord John Russell, the Earl of 
Derby, and the Government of which he is now a 
member. In the debates upon other questions than 
those enumerated his name has seldom appeared ; but 
the divisions of the House of Commons have uniformly 
placed him in the lobby along v.ith liis old coac^utors 
In the work of reform. 



THE RIGHT HON. SIDNEY HERBERT. 

T[IF. RjOIIT HOSOUEABLE SlDKEY Eebbebt, SecTetOTj- at 

Wnr in tlie ministry of the Earl of Abeiileeu, is son of 
the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, by his second wife, the 
only daughter of Simon, late Connt "Woronzow, and is 
half-brother and heir presumptive to the present EarL 
' The right honoorahle gentleman is now in tlie ftnty- 
third year of his age, having l>een horn at Richmond in 
1810. In 1846 he married a daughter of Mftjor-Gene- 
ral A'Coart, C.B., of Amington Hall, 'WaniickBhire, snd 
niece of the first Lord Heytesbmy. He is a depaty- 
lieutenant for Salop, Wilts, and Dublin, in all of which 
counties he has conaiderablit landed property, and his 
seat is Wilton House, Wiltaliire. 

Mr Hcrbeit has sat in the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for the county of Wilts from the j'ear 1832, begin- 
ning public life OS a Conservative, and a follower of the 
late Sir Robert Feel, to whom he faithfully and steadily 
adherednntil the untimely death of that lamented states- 
man. Since that period he has usually acted in con- 
cert with those membei's of the Honse of Commona 
known as the " Peelito " section of that House, and 
whonf he, with Mr Gladstone, Mr CardwcU, and one or 
two more, represents in the Goveinnient of Lord Aber- 
deen. As a debater, the right hononrablo gentleman 
rises above the ordinary level of the oi-atora of the 
House of Commons. His style of speaking is smooth and 
evcu, very correct, always pleasing, and set otTwith the 
pulislied niaimci-s and addi'esa of a wcil-cducated Eng- 
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lish genllernan. Bat his speeches, tbongh smart and J 
generally clever, are never remarkafiie for any gi'eat 
display of the facally of thonght. He seldom strikes 
ont new ideas apon a subject, though saccesaful in pre- 
senting recognised tmths in the most acceptable point 
of Tiew. The Hoase listens to him respectfally ; but 
the occasions are few and far between when it ia moved 
to relax its habitnal rigidity to give him more than the 
approving "Hear, hear." The " Tehement cheering " 
of stent cuuntiy gentlemen, which meets the eye of the 
reader of Mr D'laraeli's orations ; the " roars of langh- 
ter " excited by Mr Bemal Osborne's witticisms, or Mr 
Henry Drummond'a qnaintnessea ; and the " load cheers 
and laughter" which follow some brilliant repartee of 
Lord' Palmers ton, are not often to be fomid in Mr Her- 
bert's speeches. The fact is, the principal forte of the 
right honourable gentleman lies in bis administrative 
capacity, which is considerable, and jnslities the pro- 
rerbial, almost intaitive, discrimination of Sir Robert Peel 
in selecting iodividaals to fill the subordinate offices in 
his Government. This quality renders the right honour- 
able gentleman a valuable acquisition to whatever minis- 
try may have the advantage of his sen*icea. 

The parliamentary career of Mr Herbert furnishes "ml 
illustration of the progressive liberalising of political sen- 
timents, and the gradual abandonment of narrow preju- 
dices for wide, generous, and enlightened principles. Vfa 
believe the first occasion of his taking part in a debate 
within the walla of Parliament was on the 20th of 
June 1(J34, upon a motion for the second reading of a 
bill for the aduiisslon of Dissenters to the nniversities. 
Mr Estcourt, the predecessor of Mr Gladstone in the 
representation of the University of Oxford, having 
moved as an amendment that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months, he was seconded by Mr 
Sidney Herbert, who opposed the measure on the 
"round tk^^U 'i these times of dissension of every 
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Epecieg, tbe admission of Dissenters to the nniverstlies 
vronld be nothing lesa thau opening those inslitntioDS 
to conflicting opinions, and maJiing them the arena for 
religions animosity, instead of allowing ihem to be 
the quiet seats of «tiidy. He asked, if tbe Diasentsrs 
followed the course he thonght they would parsne, if 
they ignored religion, if they refnsed to allow it to enter 
into tbeir Byatem of education, or gave at best but 
an em&scnlated edQcution, what would be Che conse- 
qnencea ? Wliy, the noblemen and gentry of the 
country wonld ecase Co send their sons to the nniverd- 
tiea ! Bat he nnderstood Dissenters were a rich and 
respectable class of persons : why, then, did they not 
fonnd and endow colleges of their own, and teach in 
them whatever they chose ? " The Protestants " 
would no( interfere with them. Tbey might have 
whatever test of admission they pleased; for "the 
Protestants " wonld no more ask to be admitted into 
their colleges than they now ask to be admitted to May- 
nootL Let the Dissenters, therefore, erect their own 
colleges ; and if they should appear to pi'oduce, as tha 
English oniversities bad, great and eloquent statesmen, 
profound philosophers, and men who wonld be an om»- 
ment to society, then wonld their conntry be grateful 
to them fbr the benefit they had bestowed npon it. 

Now all this, neatly and prettily as it was espreased, 
will strike the reader as being vety paerile. It wonld 
appear as if members of the Chnrch of England were 
the only persons entitled to the distinctive and hononr- 
able appellation of " Protestant-a ; " else, why are "the 
Protestants " bo frequently set in opposition to the 
Dissenters in this argument ? Upon the face of them, 
however, the sentiments are evidently the immstiini 
oonclnsions of incomplete and imperfect reasoitin(^ 
And we belleye that, with regard to this aa well u 
many other qnestions, Mr Herbert's opinions hare sinM 
nndorgoiie serious modifications. 
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In the debate of tlie 15(h of February 1838, on the 
motion of Mr Grole for the Vote by Ballot, Mr lierkirt 
to<lk the lead in opposing the motion. Hia objecti 
were, however, directed rather against the ballot itself 
aa s. remedy for the evila complained of by the 
Reformers ; for he admitted the necessity of soino 
ineasnre for the suppression of bribery and prcreuting 
intimidation st elections. The insufficiency of the 
ballot to prevent priestly intimidation in Ireland ha 
put with mnch ingenuity ; and the point is woi-tU 
oonsideration by t!ie advocates of that meosnre, UotT, 
he asked, would the ballot guard agflinst priei^tly iufla- 
cnce in Ireland ? IHd they expect that law woald 
overeome supers titiou, or that it wunld prove a remedy 
against the coiifessional aa a. mode of CDmnmnicating 
secrets ? For fais port he did not see that the ballot, 
or indeed any legislative measure, would prove a 
remedy against intimidation of that kind. The short 
answer to this oi'gument waa that, eupposing the casa 
pat by the right houonrable gentlemen to be coiTCct, 
still the ballot was tbe lesser of two evils, and that the 
evil under tbe ballot most be infinitely smaller than 
tbe intimidation exercised by the priests at the polling- 
bootlia mider the present system, Unless, however, the 
events attendant upon the recent elections in Ireland, at 
Six Mile Bridge and other phices, and the wide-spread 
Q^tem of bribery prevalent in English boronghs have 
produced other impressions upon tbe mind of Mt 
Herbert, his former espresaed couvietiona sa to the 
inefflcncy of the ballot I'emain nnchnnged. 

To the foreign policy of Whig governments the right 
honourable gentleman haa always been a consistent and 
steady opponent. He spoke and voted against it in 
debates npou the aflairs of Spain in 1838, and the 
"Opium War" with China in 1840; and when, on the 
24tii of Jnne 1850, in consequence of a vote of censure 
I Falmersion by the House of Lords, 
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ftr0 ia *«naai b aanon «r ifce daiHs tf |« 
rMOMwcrc ««fe Acpacttxt, )CrIb)eiiiKkBa*«J> 
Motain apfn/ri^ of Ae pofier «f her Mqntr^ 
Cbwi— K*i, MrBatac 4dimcd ow of ita AW 
(pMAei he htt era- jrac mmit m the Hmm ofO^ 
mmm. Am abc of At beat of Us perib n agBcM, ve 
adgoM ia eUnct fim thb ipeed : — 

**! nk Ae hoHe M cMader what hare bees iha 
neftteaoUBhvffapoli^? 1 do not ioipagB 
I do not say t^ M 
1 wlSdi he has been ta- 
ipiged be has not eoBdncted HHoe of them to a btipff 
mue. Bat [ ask j<m to kxA at those connlrits in 
wbidi the noble lord has not interfered — at Pniaaia, 
now free — at A[i.<<tria, now attemptbg to consoUilalfl 
Gonatitatioiml institatioiia — and then compare their oon- 
diticiii with the conditioD of those coontries which tb« 
ooUe lord has coraed with his assistance. Do yon ap- 
prove of the condition of Sidlj ? Do yoa approve of 
the con<Iition of Bome, held by the eword of the French, 
nnd which, after having achieved its fi-eedom, Is now 
bunnd down nnder the yoke of an ignorant and fitnalieal 
pricethood ? I wish you joy of those conquests of free- 
dom In the countries which yon have taken nnder yonr 
protection. It is tme that men must not always bo 
iudgcd by the results of tbeir labours, but constant 

blluro surely cannot be a test of merit No 

ono ivould contend that the noble lord conld or wonld 
roiiuii'u Hint he should conduct tbo alTah's of this conn- 
Iiy ivlLh tho perfect and certain acquiescence of foreign 
powors. But there may be ditfcrenccs without aliena^ 
lion, and variances of opinion without inaalt I say 
Unit, looking Ht the state of Eui-opc, and recoUectlng 
Ilia inodu in wliich these dilfercut negotintions have 

1 ciun'lcd on — bearing in mind how tho people of 
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Other countries have been flattered bj suppoBiog tbat 
the snccess of their cause was gaarauteed by tbc British 
name — considei'ing the manner in which tiic^ 
were first encouraged, and aftenvords betrajecl- 
whiie success appcWd probabie, thej'were backed, and 
when failure was certain, they were deserted — I do 
cliai'ge the present unparallelled condition of this country 
in relation to other states on tbe Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of this country. I ask you, therefore, as mem- 
bers of a constitutional government, and as members 
representing British feelings, to marlt with your repro- 
bation that policy which, not only by its Bcntituents and 
it3 objects, but also by its tone, lias tended to lower the 
pafaltc cbaractCF of this country, and to produce aliena- 
tion from, and an aversion to, the British people and 
the British name." 

Up to the year 1641, Mr Herbert's opinions on the 
principles which sliould guide us in our commercial 
intercourse with other nations were decidedly Protec- 
tionist. He opposed the measure of the titen Whig 
Government, to substitate for the Bliding-scale an eight 
shilling fixed daty on the import of com, as well as the 
proposal of Lord John RnGsell for a redaction of the 
duties on foreign sugar. His speech on the latter qnes- 
tiou contained the first glimmcriugs of an altemtion of 
oplDion with regard to the free trade theory. He 
taunted gentlemen on the miuisterial benches with os- 
tentatiously enunciating the principles of free trade, aa 
if tliey had been the discoverers of them, " those prmei- 
ples having been enunciated yeai-a ago by a cabinet, oi 
which Mr Huskisson and Mr Peel were prominent mem- 
bers." Frankly he admitted tlint nobody could dispute 
the theory of free trade. The only objection that 
existed was to tbe mode of applicntioo ; and if it was 
to be applied as an inflexible mathematical rule, wiih- 
otit wisdom and without caution, what, he naked, waa 
the use of statesmanship? 
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Aiier the general election of 1R41, Sir Roljert Pec1 
assumed the reins of power, and nppoiuled Mr Herbert 
to tlie Sctretarysliip of the Admiralty. This post he 
CRcapieil ontil Febraaiy 1845, when be accepted the 
office of Secrotary-at-War, with a seat in the cabinet, 
which he retained up to the period of the retirement of 
Sir Robert Peel'a ministry in Jaly 1846. The dutioBof 
both theiie offices he pedbnned with satisfaction si" 
to the GrOvemnieDt, the public, and the naval and n^ 
tary professions. As a cabinet minister in Sir Itobert 
Peel's Government, he, of course, roted for the cc 
merdal and flnancial rdorms introduced by ttwt 
right hoDonrahle baronet, which relieved the caaa 
from its embarrassments, laid the foundation for Ilia 
entire repeal of the Com Laws and the general adoption 
of the free trade principle in our commercial le^lation, 
and placed the national finances on a safer footing than 
they had ever before rested upon. When, on the I3th 
of March 1845, Mr Cobdon moved for the appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into the effects of the 
Com Laws on the agrlcitltnrists, Hr Herbert ma 
entrusted by his political chief with the duty of stating 
the views of the Government npon the question. From 
the small advantages wliich hod attended all previoiu 
committees on agi'icnltural disti'ess, he argued the 
inex]>ediency of instituting any further inquiry, particu- 
larly when conducted by unfriendly hands. It vtu 
on this occasion that he epoke of farmers coming 
" whining to Parliament," — a phrase which waa after- 
wards distorted for party purposes into a studied insidl 
of the agricultural interest, and brought down upon the 
right lionourable geutieman the unmitigated ire of Pro- 
tectionist agitators. What the right houonrable gentle- 
man really did say, and it has scarcely ever yet been 
explained, was that, as the representative of an ^ri- 
cnltural constituency, he believed it would be distaatcfal 
to tlie ngi-icultuvists to come " wiiiuiiig to Parliament " 
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Bt eveiy period of temporary distress — nor would they 
do so ; that Parliament had accorded to tliem a certain 
amount of reduced protection; and tli at in distressed cir- 
emnstances, sncii a.a a failure of the crops or the like, 
they would pat their shoulder to the wheel and meet them 
manRilly. His growing free trade tendencies were more 
qiparent, howeverj when he went on to say that tlie 
agricattnriats could not do hotter than follow the adrice 
giren them by Mr Pusey, then M.P. for Berkshire, 
especially to spend capital on their farms and on the 
imi»»)vement of the land, and so, by their own efforbt, 
restore prosperity; — that the Government had no wish 
to maintain a high monopoly without any alteration, aa 
it bad proved, nor had it made any promises to the 
sgricalturists of certain prinea on com, which they 
knew that no law conid give; — that the Grovemmeut 
did not deny there was a certain amonnt of protective 
doty in favour of agricultnrJHta ; but they did not 
express any intention of altering it; bat, ou the con- 
trary, that it was a fair Bnbject for discussion in that 
House they freely admitted, and in that House they 
were quite ready to discnss it. The first occasion 
npon which the right hononrahle gentleman opetdy 
avowed that his views npon commercial policy had 
experienced a complete change was in the debate 
which took place iu the Houae of Commons on the STth 
<tf January 1846, on the motion of Sir Robert Peel for 
a committee of the whole House npon the Customs and 
Com Importation Acts. Having been tannted by the 
Eari of March with an abandonment of hia oft- 
expressed convictions, the right honourable gentleman 
repodiated the imputation that he was actuated by any 
bnt disinterested motives, and declared that it was only 
after the most anxious consideration he had resolved 
on adoptin? the course he had taken. At snbseqaent 
periods d. ring these debates, the principal reasons he 
urged in deitiice of a repeal of the Com T.aws were 
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. the scureity in Ireland and the failure of the mcHiifirf 
eliding scale of 1842, under which Ihey had nsn 
" dear bread and low wages, dear bread and lu^ 
daliee." He likewise contended that oil coromeniri 
legialation from 1815 was designed to effect a gndul 
transition Aom the high prices of the war to the knr 
prices of peace. The change which had taken piioeii 
the opinions of the very class who professed to snppon 
the Corn Laws hud induced him to think tliat ttiuae 
taws were not maintainable ; that when tbey were do 
longer willingly accepted by the commnntty, and 1»- 
came in their ejes most unjust, they onght to bo no 
longer maintaJned ; and that the improvements whld 
science, skill, and experience bad efiected in agrienl- 
ture, whereby oar agricaltBral prodnce was grown M i 
less coat, rendered that a fitting time for a total repul 
of the Com Laws. This manly and honest declaration 
of a change of opinion, and the grounds upon which he 
liad arrived at hia conclnaiona, evoked a perfect hurri- 
cane of indignation on the part of the Protectionists of 
Wiltshire; and when the general election came in 
1 847, a strennous attempt was made to displace him in 
the representation of that county. But his opponents 
were signally defeated, and a similar attempt in 1652 
was followed by a like result. 

Id a debate which took place on the 15tii of April 
1852, on the position of affairs and paities in the House 
of Commons, Mr Herbert vindicated the Liberal opposi- 
tion irom the charge of obstmcting the progress of pnMie 
buainess, and justified the comse adopted by Sii' Kobert 
Peel and his ministry on the Com Laws in 1846. "To 
the latest day of my life," he said, " I shall feel a pride 
in the coui-se I then took. It is true that we were ex- 
posed to mnch obloqny — it is trne that we wei'o exposed 
to much misrepresentation, and that we had to make a 
choice — a difficult one at any time, and a bitter optioD 
lo take — a choice betn'een party tics and the feelings of 
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persoDal honour, as wrapped up in pnrty ties ou the one, 
hand, and thu nclfare of the coiintrj on the otiier; and 
if those principles, for which we then sacrificed office, 
and bare nndcrgone iiince wliat I admit to have been a 
necessarr political ostraciam, »ve to be attacked, no 
~ effort shall be wanting on mj part to do my ntmost to 
muntain those pdnciplc^ and to preserve unimpaired, 
iinrevei-sed, imreviHed, and nnraodified, 
which I believe to have been given by those n 
to the great body of my fellow-countryinen." 

The right hononrabla gentleman baa invariably taken i 
a prombcnt part in snpport of the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. On the aecoud 
reading of the Endowment Bill, in 1 845, he argned that 
the danger of refasing to pass it wonld be great in pro- 
portion aa it was a measure sound in policy and accept- 
Hbte to the priesthood, and, npon its sudbess depended 
Tery mnch the edocation and enlightenment of the 
people of Ireland. In conjunction with Mr Gladstone " 
and other of his colleagues in the present Government, 
he strennonsly opposed the Eccleaiastical Titles Bill of 
Lord John Russell — a measure which, it will be recol- 
lected, was considered necessary, fiom the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the Fope, and his aadacioua act in mapping 
out this country into ecclesiastical districts, and appoint- 
ing bishops thereto, with titles derived from the sees. 
" Magna at verilas el prtevalebil," ho exclaimed; " I 
wish to see the Government and people of this country 
Bcom to lean for their defence npon the cmtchea of a 
defective act of Parliament. I wish to see them con- 
fide more in the pmity of our faith, in oai' f.-ce inatita- 
liona, and theii' adnptabiiily to the iieople. We should 
seek to meet these Romish aggressions by the spread of 
onr Gospel principles, by tho diffusion of education, by 
letting in light where there has been darkness, andthcu 
trnst in Almighty God for tlie result," 

When, ou tlic 20lh of Fcbmary 1862, Lord John 
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.RuEsell moved for leave to liring in a. bill for re-or- 
gtmiaing tbe "local militia," Mr Uerbei-t spoke And 
voted in favour oF tbe ameadment of Lui-d Palmcretan 
to oEoit the word "local." The amcndmeut was car- 
ried against the Govemiiicnt, and imuiediatelj after 
Lord John Russell resigned <^ce, and was succeeded 
by the ministry of the Earl of Deibj-. To the militia 
bill introdnced by Mr Walpole, Home Secretary in Lwd 
Derby's administraliou, Mr Herbert accorded his snpporl 
by speech and voie ; looking at the meaaore in the pre- 
sent junctore of affairs as an insurance npon property, 
industry, honour, and everything that involved the 
national welfare, 

Oatside the walls of Parliament Mr Sidiwy Herbert 
has distinguished himself by bis efforts in favour of J 
edncatiug tlie poor in the principles of the Established j 
Church. He Las also endeavoured to ejctend the sphere - 
of operations, and increase the utility of that Church in , 
our colonial possessions. And he is hononnibly known 
to the public, in counexioQ with his amiable lady, by 
liberal benefactions to charitable objects, and the active 
part he lias taken in alleviating tbe distressed conditioii 
of the needlewomen and sei-vant classes of the metro- 
polis, and promoting Iheir emigration to tbe Autttnliu. 



' THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

Geoboe Wiluam Fredekick Villiees, Earl of Claren- 
don, and Baron Hyde, her Majesty's principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, was bom on the 26th of 
January 1800,^and is therefore now in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. He married, on the 3d of June 1849, 
Lady Catherine Barham, the eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Yerulam, and relict of the late John Barham, Esq., 
by whom he has issue several children. He traces 
his descent irom Edward Hyde, the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon of Charles IL's reign, through the grand- 
daughter of Henry, last Earl of Clarendon and Roches- 
ter of that line, who maiTied the Honourable Thomas 
Vflliers, of the house of Viiliers, Earl of Jersey, which 
Thomas Viiliers was afterwards created Earl of Claren- 
don, with remainder to the male issue of that wife, or^ 
in default, to hell's male of her body. From this mar- 
riage the present earl is descended, having succeeded 
as fourth earl on the decease of his uncle in December 
1838. His seats are the Grove, Watford, Herts; Pen- 
line Castle, Carmarthenshire; and Hindon, Wilts. The 
Honourable C. P. Viiliers, Judge-Advocate, and M.P. 
for Wolverhampton, is his brother. 

It is not unworthy of note, that the title first en- 
joyed by Sir Edwai'd Hyde was derived from a spacious 
park near Salisbury, formerly the site of a royal palace, 
but better known as the place where Henry XL, in 
1164, summoned the great council of peera and pre- 
lates, from which emanated the celebrated ^^ Constitur 
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tion of Clarendon," by which the clergy were declind 
amenithle to tbe civil powera. Hence arow t)w 
famous contest between tbat monarch and Thomu i . 
Becket. 

As the Honourable Mr ViUiera, the subject of this 
noiice was accredited envoy extraordinary and minia- 
ter plenipotentiary to the court of Madrid by tte 
administi'ation of Earl Grey in the year 1833, and in 
thia post acquitted himself with honour, alilie to tlie 
country of which he was the representative and to bis 
own personal character. His residence in Spain in a 
diplomatic capacity continued dnring the gi'eater pari 
of tiie Banguinary warfare which raged in that onfortn- - 
nate country between the Constitutional or Queen't 
party — known by the term Chriatinoa — and the adhe- 
rents of the pretender, Don Carlos, In order that tin 
elate of the peninsular kbgdom at this period and the 
exact position of the English minister at Madrid n 
be perfectly understood and appreciated, a brief sketch of 
the events succeeding each other there will be saffidenL 
Madrid itself was the focns of fiictlon, abounding with 
intrignes and conspiracies of every sort, Jlilitary in- 
snrrectiona were not nnireqnent. In the provinces a 
fierce struggle waa being conducted between the par- 
tizans of the rival princes with a total disregard of 
the laws of civilised warfare, and a savage ferowty to 
be parallelled only by the operations of the Duke of illvs 
in the low countries in a pi'cvions century. On each 
side the captives wore mercilessly bntchered without re- 
gai-d to sex or age ; and whole villages were destroyed - 
by fire, and their inhabitants slaughtered in cold blood. 
On tlie 32d of April 1634, a treaty waa concluded U 
London, to which England, France, Spain, and Fortngal 
were the four contj-acting parties, and from this drcnm-' 
stance the transaction came to be known thereafter as 
the " Quadrnplc Alliance." The object of this treaQ' 
was the pacification of the tivo peninsular kingdon 
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■nd nnder ite articles, Spnin and Portugal mntually en- 
g^d to asi^t each other in the expiilsioii from their 
respective territories of Don Cailos and Don Miguel : 
Great Britain engaged to co-operate by employing a naval 
force, and France engaged to do all that the contract- 
ing parties, in common accord, should determine npon. 
Before its ratification was completed this treaty pro- 
duced important resnlts — Don Carlos being surrounded 
by the Portuguese contingent, had no means of escapo 
from capture hut by seeking refuge on board a British 
ship of war. He fled to London, and for a time resided 
there ; but rebellion breaking out in the nori^hem pro- 
tIdccs of Spiun, at the instigation ' of his agents, the 
Honks and Jesuits, he secretly quitted the English 
metropolis, passed throagh France nndetected, and 
appeared once more in the midst of his insurgent bands 
of followers. In Jnne 1835, an order in Council sus- 
pended the foreign enlistment Act in favonr of the 
Qneen of Spain, and permitted recruits and supplies to 
be raised in this country for her service. Colonel da 
Lacy Evans was appoinicd by the Spanish anthoritiea 
to ^e command of the " ausilinry legion" this raoa- 
scre furnished them, and the landing of which at San 
Sebastian in Joly provoked the issue by Don Carlos 
of the brutal "Dnrango decree," giving authority to his 
troops to shoot every "stranger" whom they might 
take prisoner. Then followed the affau^ at Hemani, 
, Pa8sagea,Ynin, and Fuenterabia, the insurrection of the 
queen's troops at La Granja, and the proclamation ot 
flie "Constitution of 1812." In addition to this, an 
English naval squadron co-operated on the coast witli 
the army of the Queen, aud from that moment the pro- 
epects of the Carlists were altogether changed. For a 
time they waged a guerilla warfare ; but the repeated 
BQccesses of the constitutional forces, nnder the orders 
of General Espartero, backed by the active assistance of 
the English sqnadron, at length terminated iu the flight 
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«r Cailoa. ud tke cstaUlefaiiKiit of the saynmny (f 
the Qneea's ansa and gorentin^nt. 

It win notr be comprehended that the podtion of tlr 
British envoj at Madrid was one of extreme diffientlr 
and delicacj, and requiring the di^laj of tact ml 
abilitj of no ordinary character. It was, indeed, sane- 
thing more ; it migiit also be described as one of inneti 
periL And it terres in eome measaro to shew the Ughl 
in which foreignerg regaided his aitnatioii, and iho 
treacberous factiood b^ wbora he was sarroanded, that 
when his excellency was in^sposed from a, slight attack 
of agne in the antaDin of 1836 — a common complaint 
in sODtbem climates on the change from heat to cold — 
many sinister mmoitrs were drcniated on the coutiatnt 
as to the eanse of hLa iUncsa, and French jonnkalists 
roandlj asserted that he had been poisoned I 

His excellency had to maintain relatione on a friendly 
footing nilh a conrt, the subject of divided conuciia uid 
constantly flactoating opinions; now under the influence 
of the constitationalista, then dictated to by a violent 
and capricious soldiery, always Operated npon by trMtors 
and conspirators within its own wads, and perpetually 
swaying to and fro, as either of these antagonistic ele- 
ments prevailed over its own inherent weakness and 
indecision. All the wisdom, energy, alid self-rdiance 
which the English minister possessed was called into 
vigorona exercise, as the representative of the only 
one of the contracting powers which seemed disposed to 
fulfil the conditions of the quadruple treaty ; for France, 
jcnlons of English indnence in the peninsula, and with 
a faithlessness worthy the government of the barricadea 
of July, had contributed only promises, whilst Portugal, 
ci'ippled in its resources, and just emerging from civlt 
strife, conld fiiruish but little effective aid. Mr Villiors'a 
advice was sought for, and rcceiTed with becoming defeiv 
eiice and respect at the Eacurial. The terms of (ho 
convention entered into between Lorti Eliot and Ihe 
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CarHst General Znmalacarregai, in 1835, for establish- 
ing a cat'tel for a regular exchange of prisoners and 
generally bnmanising the system of warfare, were not 
long observed by either of the belligerent i)arties. In- 
deed, after a wMle, the feelings of mutual hatred which 
that treaty had somewhat dammed np broke forth with 
Increased fkny, and both sides vied with each other in 
the cmelties they perpetrated That the war did not 
become one of actual extermination was chiefly due to 
the unceasing exertions of Mr Villiers to enforce upon 
the Christinoa especially, the impolicy of carrying out 
the kx taUonis, and the necessity of conducting their 
military operations according to the practice of civilised 
nations. The liberal party in . Spain looked to our 
minister with infinitely more hope and confidence than 
to their own Government; and so popular was his 
excellency with the inhabitants of Madrid and the 
urban militia, that more than once he had to retire 
from the city for a day or two to avoid the friendly 
manifestations which were prepared for him, and which 
it would have hai'dly comported v^ith the dignity of his 
ofSce to receive. ^Vliilst steadily devoting himself to 
the enforcement of the principles of humanity in the 
C(mdnct of the war, and the accomplishment of the 
objects of the quadruple treaty, his excellency never for 
an instant lost sight of other aims equally high and in 
conformity with the maxims and the policy of the 
British Government. It was through his efforts that 
we were successful in negotiating a treaty* with Spain 
for the more effectual abolition of the slave trade in the 
Spanish colonies, a measnre to which the Governments 
of Spain had until then steadily refrised to listen. This 
treaty was hailed with delight by the philanthropists of 
England. It was honourably mentioned in a conspi- 
cuous paragraph in the king^s speech on the opening of 
Parliament in 1836, and in the same session was for- 
mally sanctioned as an act of the Imperial Legislature, 
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In the following year, he obtained for British snyecli 
iu Spain an exemption from the tax levied far tbu 
sappoit of tlie ivar. An interesting incident Is relaled 
of hia cxcellcBcy in Mr George Borrow's entertuoiiiE 
work, T/ie Bible in Spain. Mr Borrow was emplojrf 
by tbc British and Foreign Bible Sodety as their agent 
for the sale and distribution of the Holy Scriptures in 
the peninsula, and on one occasion, having opened t, 
shop for this pnrtwse in the market-place of MailriJ, 
he was token into custody by the local anthorities, anj 
committed to prison, fiepreaentations being made by 
Mr Borrow's friends to tbe English minister, his excel- 
lancy hastened to visit bim in his confinement, heard 
an explanation of the case from Mr Borroiv himself, ex- 
pressed his oun personal sympathies with him and tlio 
good work In which he was engaged, and speedily 
procured his release irora incarceration. 

The seiTices of Mr Viliiers in his diplomatic opacity 
were stamped with the approval of the Government at 
home. The honorary distinction of G.C.B. was conferred 
upon him. And iu a debate upon our foreign policy 
in the House of Commons on the 19th April 1837, 
Viacoimt Palmerston, tlie then Poreign Minister, boro 
Ibis high testimony to their value: — 

" This," said he, " brings me to Spain, and how do 
we stand there? Our relations with Spain are gi'catly 
improved. I am asked whether we have gained any 
influence there ? I answer yea ; and as a proof of it, I 
point to the treaty which we have concluded with that 
power for tbe suppression of the slave trade, an act of 
humanity and justice which ought to have been accom- 
plished long since, but which no power of diplomacy on 
the part of England had before been able to extract 
from the former Govcmmenta of Spain. And whereas 
iu the time of Ferdinand the Inflnence of Russia was 
paramount at tiadrid. Great Britain is now regarded in 
Spam with those sentiments of friendship and esteem 



vliich are dne to our good faith, and to onr strict ad- 
herence to treaties and engagements. / am bound to 
say, that the respect which Spain has for this country it 
very muck oming to the able andjudiciouii conduct of the 
repreixTiiatiBe of the British Government at Madrid. TAt 
high character which that minister has personoUy estab- 
lished, and the goodfaitk which the British Govemmenl 
has ohiemed in its dealingt, have indeed rendered the 
character of an Englishman a passport through Spain.'" 
At the cominencemeiit of tho ^eor 1839, on the death 
oF his nncle, Mr Yilliera quitted Madtid, rctnrned to 
England, and took his seat iu the House of Lords as 
Earl of Ciiirendon. On the 27th of July following, tha 
Marquis of Londonderry rose in his place in Parliament, 
and put some questions with regard to certain papers laid 
upon the table, relating to the affairs of Spain and the 
commanicationa which had been interchanged between 
Her Majesty's ministers and the three northern powers, 
with the purpose of procuring a mitigation of Uie atro- 
cious manner in which the civil war in that country 
had been carried on, and even the eventual termination 
of hostilities. These overtures, it seemed, had issued 
in no practical result, and the noble marqois, who 
indulged in some severe strictures in the course of his 
speech, desired to know the reason of their failiu'e. The 
strictures of the noble marqais elicited a speech from the 
Earl of Clarendon, which at once established him as 
one of the most accomplished debaters in the House of 
Lords. In his reply Lord Clarendon said, that as the ob 
ject Bonght by Her Majesty's Goverament in mitigating 
the horroi-s of the war appeared by the papers them- 
selToa to have been fiiUy achieved ; and as the answer 
to the question put to Her Majesty's Government was 
to be found in the correspondence itself, and several 
weeks had elapsed since the papers were presented, 
without the noble marqnia's sense of duty moring hira 
to make them a subject of discussion, ho was inclined 
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to thiiik that Bome otliM motive tliau tliKt 

tliD uoUe marqais mnet bare led to tbe coane ba^Ull 
now takea ^ tiiat he cousidered the c»n$c he had M 
long protected in Sp^n stood at that moment in peoi- 
linr need of bis assistance ; and IJiat the noble muqus 
had come to the rescae, less out of a. desire to sm & 
termination put to the horrors of civil war, than fttm 
the feur tbat if the mediation wliich he vras so anxiona 
to bring about were too long deferred it might arrive 
too late. He proceeded to say, that there wa» (lieu m 
mnch disunion among the Carlista — their want of 
means was so great, and their diacontent so genertd — 
that the canse never was considered to be in so dieas- 
trous a plight. He knew this to be tlie opinion or 
Rome of the most inflaeatial Carlists, both in and ontof 
Spain ; and as their fears had, in all probability, be«i 
canght by the noble marqnie, lie mi^ht have thoDght, 
by the course he had adopted, to throw hie ahi^d over 
Don Carlos, and to hide his praise's distress by pladng 
him on tlie same footing with the Queen of Bpaia, and 
invoking the mediation of the great powers of Enmpe, 
jia if the belligerent pailjes were on terms of equality. 
Having shewn that the fngitive, Don Carlos, conld 
not treat on equal tci'ms with the queen, whose 
government had been recognised by England and 
France ; and that, tmder the protocol signed at Aix-ln- 
Chapelle in 1818, no congress for the eettlement of the 
affairs of Spain could have been assembled unless ashed 
for by Spain ; he contended that the case of tbe recog- 
nition of Bel^nm, upon its separation from Holland, 
was totally different from that of Sp^n. He continned 

" If England and France conld have consented to ft 
congress at whicli the claims of Don Carlos to the 
throne of Spain were to be sapjiorted, and if «ich 
daims were not brought forwwd, and the rights of the 
queen recognised, tbrn the congress wonld bo 
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8ary. For were tiie northern powers to witlidraw their 
fiopport and jud fix>m Don Carlos, the war would be at 
an end. Bat let me ask the noble marqois upon what 
^ronnds he says the Spanismls would have yielded? 
Does he draw his deduction upon that point from his- 
tory, or experience, or his knowledge of Spanish 
character ? He must hare strangely confused them if 
he thinks what he says, for I can tell him that neither 
threats nor protocols of foreign powers would have any 
more influence upon Spaniards than they would upon 
Englishmen, and their only result would be to unite all 
classes of Spaniards in one bond of resistance to the 
powers by which their nationality was menaced. True 
it is that the combined armies of Europe might march 
into Spam, and establish there any system of govem- 
ment that a congress of sovereigns might think fit to 
decree ; but is the noble marqms prepared to resort to 
sacti an expedient? Or, if he were, does he think the 
powers of Europe would be prepared to march with him ? 
Or, if they were, does he think the government they 
had set up in Spain would endure one hour after the 
last foreign soldier had crossed the frontier? I have 
some experience of that country, and the noble marquis 
may take my word, that the unsolicited intervention of 
foreigners in the political institutions of Spaniards will 
always be a miserable failure. ' And so it ought to be, 
and greatly it redounds to the honour of Spaniards that 

it should be so I believe, however, the 

noble marquis will admit that the papers on your lord- 
ships^ table prove that British agency was well directed, 
and productive of good results as regards the mitigation 
of the civil war in Lower Arragon, and that through oar 
means much human suffering was diminished, and many 
lives spared; and thus, through the intervention of 
Her Majesty^s Government, a state oi things has been 
brought about quite as important, and quite as much 
called for as Uiat which the Eliot convention established. 
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The nobie marquis blames my noble friend at the htsd 
of foreign affairs {Visconnt Palmerston) because l\a 
Eliot troaty was not made to extend tbroughout Ihfl 
whole of Spain. Jly Lords, it was impossible — 1 Tvisb 
to heaven it had been possible I Bat those who Ulk 
npon tlie subject as the noble marquis baa done, m 
really not awoi'e of the facts. At all times of political 
Uistuxbaace in Spain, there are never wanting bands of 
robbers and malefactoi-s who staj-t up in eveiy quarter, 
and raise the standard of revolt iu their own particDlar 
district for the mere purposes of crime; and to have 
made the Eliot convention applicable to such men woald 
have been sufficient of itself to have qitadnipled — I do 
aver, more than quadrupled — their numbers by ofiering 
beforehand impunity for their offences. It would hftvo 
led to ciery class of bad consequences, and neverwonld 
have been caiTied into effect; but in the Basque pro- 
vinces, where two anniea were in the presence of each 
other, and depots of prisonei-s and a regular cartel could 
be established, the treaty was practicable. It p«n'»d 
a real blessing; added another item to the inuneoiie 
debt of gratitude which the Spanish nation owes to the 
noble duke opposite — (the Duke of Wellington) — a debt 
which I must say is always cheerfully and cordially 
acknowledged." 

The Marquis of I*ndondeiTy having, in a previous 
speech upon Spanish affairs, made some harsh comments 
on tbe conduct of Lord Clarendon, as minister st 
Madrid, tbe earl being absent from the House at the 
time, he gracefully, and with quiet sarcasm, and a per- 
feet understanding of the peculiar tdiosyncrocy of the 
marquis, turned aside the attack, by admitting any per- 
son's right to canvass the public conduct of a public 
servant, assuring the noble marqnis that, as he dif- 
fered from him npon eveiy point connected with 
Spain, he could not say that lie expected to merit hh 
approbation — " neither, indeed, could he my that be 
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^woB ambitious of iL" The following cxtnct from the 
«aine admirable oration is stamped in every thought 
and sentence with the essential characteristics of the 
highest order of parliamentary eloquence. For strict 
Accuracy of statement, profound insight of character, 
and convincing argumentation, it might form part of a 
brilliant chapter in- a history of the period : — 

''In the speech of the noble marquis last year, he 
east a great and undeserved slur upon Spaniards, by 
assuming that they feel disgust at the free institutions 
endeavoured to be forced upon them. The noble mar- 
quis, from the whole tenour of his speech, meant to 
oonvey the idea — the absolutely erroneous idea — that 
the attempt to force these institutions upon Spaniards 
was made by Her Majesty's Government ; and as so 
much has been said respecting Spain, and so little that 
.is really accurate is known, it may be matter of interest, 
if not of importance, to the people of this country to 
know what those institutions were likely to effect for 
Spaniards — ^what their feeling is towards them — ^and 
what interest Eng^d has in the success of the queen^s 
cause. My lords, there is no greater error than to 
suppose that Spaniards are unfit for ^freedom, or averse 
to a liberal form of government. Their own municipal 
institutions are the freest and most popular in the world. 
They existed in Spain when the feudal system obtained 
in the rest of Europe. Although we have heard much 
lately in this House respecting municipal institutions, 
and certainly they are not here spoken of with much 
veneration, I consider them as the best trainers for 
freedom, and the system which renders men the most 
fit to be entrusted with liberty. It is certainly true 
that Spain has for centuries been under the double yoke 
of a kingly and a priestiy despotism, with all the train 
of degradation and corruption that they bring with 
them. But it is true that she has seized the first oppor- 
tunity of emancipatmg herself, and the sacrifices to 
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wlticli that nation now Enbmits, and all the hcsTois of 
civil war whidi Spaniards now endure, are proofs dt 
their conviction that the objects which they hare In 
view more tluio outweigh the difficnlties with which 
their attainment ia surrounded. But the contest ftej 
are engaged in h not sterile. They have already guned, 
and gained much. They have made such despotinn m 
they before endurerl in fiitnre impossible. Were Don 
Cai'los himself on the .throne, he conld not restore it, 
He wonld try. The bloody and fAOatical party In whDH 
hands he muet always be a blind and wretched, tiiongfa 
not nnwUling, instrument wonld try it. Th«7 woidd, 
confiscate, and banish, and gibbet ; bat they vroiild &% 
And I am convinced that if Don Carlos were npoo the 
throne, he wonld, iu the course of one twelve mnnths, 
do moi-e to injure the mouBrchical system, «nd to render 
monarchy abominable, than all the resolutions and con- 
stitutions that can be conceived would effect in aceutmy. 
It is true I am convinced that the northern powers of 
Europe wonld perceive their-«rror in having supported 
a cause, without being ftiUy acquainted with the ot^jects 
and the men, which must render order and good govem- 
men in Spain impossible ; and I un sure that order Uld 
good government, by whatever me*ns established, is aH 
that these powers in reality desii'c. They can have no 
other object, and no other interest Bat Spaniards oT 
the present day have rendered any i-etnm to Urn des- 
potism of former times impossible ; and I say that !n 
this — (setting aside all feelings of philanthropy)— 'Wfl 
have caaee for satisfaction, and that it is for onr InteKit 
that Bventa should take tlie turn tbey are now doing tn 
Sp^n. Let any man oompai'e the system — the bnitsi 
bai-barOHS system — which eicisted under FenHoMni, 
when the priests exercised their tyranny and tliefr ren- 
gennce without control; ■K+cn con-espondeiice with a 
relation exiled for his political opinions was pnuirit- 
able by death ; when every domeatie tie whs lootoneil 
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by the vilest system of espionage; when knowledge 
was criminal, and the nniversities were dosed, and 
colleges for bnll-fighters opened. Let any one compare 
such a system with the one which prevails now, im- 
perfect as it is in many points. Bat it has produced 
jK^olar representation, free discussion, and a free press. 
These have prodnced what was impossible before — 
public opinion ; and that has in a great measure cor- 
rected what was inevitable under the government of 
Ferdinand — corruption. The consequences of this are, 
that life and prc^rty — (except in those parts afflicted 
by the civil war) — are more secure ; that the revenues 
of Spain are more than one-half greater than, they were 
ever known to be before ; that an enormous cla^s of 
proprietors has been created by the sale of national 
pn^erty ; that capital flows into more wholesome and 
useful channels ; that education makes rapid advances, 
and agriculture is advancing ; and notwithstanding all 
the horrors . of wai*, Spain is at this moment laying a 
foundation for future prosperity, incalculably more solid 
than at the time when, for her misfortune, she dis- 
covered America, and lost all stimulus to futm'e exertion. 
My lords, I am awai'e that this account may appear to 
be exaggerated ; but I say nothing but what I know, 
and I say it under all the responsibility that should 
attach to any statement deliberately made to your lord- 
ships. Such is the state of things now in Spain, and I 
think it requires no extraordinaiy degree of intelligence 
to discover how that state is likely to become advan- 
tageous to us, and whether it is not probable we shall 
gain more from Spain liberalised than und^ the abso- 
lute government of Ferdinand. The noble maixjuis, in 
the speech to whidi I have alluded, inquii'es, what com- 
mercial advantages we have gained in i*etum for our 
aUiance. My Lords, it is the first time I have ever 
heard the alliance of Great Britain ti*eated as a market- 
able commodityi and I think that the feeling of this 
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country is of too noble and generons aebaractei-to wlgh 
to tam the temporary difitress of an ally to a selfish 
acconnt, however desirable it may be to establish com- 
mercial relutions with them npon a more liberal footing. 
It woaid be bnt a Bhort-sighted policy ; for cTerj' 
coramcreial arrangement, in order to be permsnent, 
Ehonid be based upon reciprocal commercial adrantagei; 
and if Spaniardd, involved in war, arc a llttie slow (o 
compi'chend the benefits of free-trade, and have not yet 
perceived the necessity of an nnrestricted interchange 
of productions with England, although the qnestion \a 
daitymaliing progress, let ns, my lords, remark that Spain 
is an agricnltural country; that ap-icnltural produce is 
all she lias to give in exchange for our manutkctnrefl — 
let us remember ow own Cora Laws, and the debates 
which, not later than this year, have taken place tipon 
them in Parliament, and I think that even the noble 
marqnis himself will be inclined to give the Spaniards a 
littie further time for dbtingniahing more cleariy the 
point at which monopoly and private interest should 
yield before the general good. Before we talk lightly 
of other nations to measure them by onr own standsrd 
is but jast towards them, and it may afterwards be nse- 
fnl to ourselves. Liberty in Spain i.i, to be sure, but 
in its dawn, and struggling for existence, while Dai's 
(thank God I ) is upon an impertshabic basis ; bat be- 
fore we look down with contempt upon Spaniards from 
the height to which we have gloriously, but not without 
labour, ascended since our own civil wars, let ns see in 
what manner they have hitherto used the liberty they 
have gained." Referring to the decorum and propriety 
with which the proceedings of the cortos were con- 
dacted, as a proof that Spaniards understood and valued 
a constitntional form of government, be continued :— 
" I have never failed to see the government in those 
chambers met with the vigorous and constitutional op- 
position which every goveiiiment under a represeutit- 
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tive system OHght to meet with ; but I have aJso seen 
that opposition, when danger was imminent, lay aside 
all party spirit and, so far from endeavooring fac- 
tionsly to embarrass the government, rally round it, 
and unite as one man against the common danger by 
which the country was threatened. I say, then, that 
S^Mmiards know how to appreciate the value, and to 
enter into the spirit of representative government. 
Then, in Spain, the press is as free and unshackled as 
in England — the conduct of the government and of every 
public functionary is canvassed with the utmost sever- 
i^ — ^and jmies are as unwilling to check the liberty or, 
it may be, the licentiousness of the press in Spain as 
they are in England. I say, then, my lords, that if 
such is the use which Spaniards make of their new 
institutions, the noble marquis is no more justified in 
saying that Spaniards have a disgust for their institu- 
tions than he has to charge Her Majesty's ministers 
with havmg promoted political changes in that country, 
or to say that our policy in Spain led to the Canadian 
revolt, and the occupation of Algiers by the French ; for 
such are the somewhat startling assertions to be found 
in the noble marquis's speech of last year. My lords, I 
opine that we have never, directly or indirectly, interfered 
with the political changes that have taken place in Spain. 
But I do say that it is natm-al that our S3anpathies and 
good wishes should be enlisted on the side of a countiy 
i^niggling to rescue itself from oppression and degrada- 
tion, and to recover its lost place among the nations of 
Europe. It is not only our sympathies, however, that 
should be enlisted in behalf of Spain ; for I believe that 
a nation ought not to have sympathies, but should be 
guided by its interests ; and I say that we have an 
enormous interest in the triumph of the queen's cause 
— ^first, because it is by that ti'iumph alone that the 
peninsula can ever be tranquil, and enjoy and impait 
the blessings that tranquillity brings with it ; next, be* 
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CUM b b to Bpain, under libenl inslftntions, sod set 
under an absolnte form of government, that we nmfit 
look for a osefn] My. It is there that we mvf expect 
10 find a wealthy caatomer for our productions, new 
markets for our manufiietDres, and a friond instead of in 
enemy in onr relntiuns with the rest of Europe ; and ia 
the present 8tat« of those relations, neither fi-iends nor 
enemies are to be despised. . . . Whoever has read the 
history of Europe rightly as connected with Spain, and 
more capccially for the last hnndred and fifty years, 
niDst acknowledge that in the power, prosperity, and, 
above all, the indepeailencc of Spain, we ore deeply 
interested. Her Jlujesty's Government having t*kea 
this view — this. In my opmion, roost jnst and proper 
view — of the interests of Great Britiun, have during die 
last six yeara rendered very important services to Sp^ 
for which that coontry, wiiatever the noble marqnis 
may think to the contrary, is profonndly grateftil ; and 
for my own part, I only regret that that debt of grati- 
tndo should not be greater, and that circomBtances 
Bjiould have prevented Her Majesty's Government from 
moro offectnally assisting the Queen of Spain. I regret 
that the restoration of Spain to that rank among 
nations, which she is beyond alt question destined agun 
to occnpy, shonld not have been more esclusively owlftg 
to the aid which, in her hoar of difficolty, she recdTSd 
from this conntry. My lords, I have only to thanlE 
yonr lordships sincerely for the attention with wkfcb 
yon have been pleased to listen to me, aai ttgi^ to 
apologise for having obtmded myself npon yonr notice ; 
but, connected as I have been with Spain, and know- 
ing, as I do, how sensitively alive Spaniards are to tBo 
good opinion of Englishmen, and how deeply mortified 
tliey have been at the misrepresentations which havg 
been carrent respecting them in England, I was anxIcniB 
to avail myself of the only opportnnity that can occnt' 
darim; the present sesiiou of Parii-iment, to record 
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(althongii I may hxre dooe it In a feeble and an ineflec- 
tiial maimer) the opinion which, by cloee obsenratlon, I 
have consoientioasly fonned of that braye and generoos^ 
but, in this conntiy, much misrepreieiited people." 

The popolaiity wluch the Earl of Clarendon had 
earned for himself in Spain did not cease with the ter- 
mination of his diplomatic career at Madrid ; and as soon 
as the speedi above quoted reached the peninsula, a 
gold medal was stroek in his honour for this additional 
service to the cause of constitutional freedom in that 
country. A meeting was also held at the house of 
General Qniroga, at which the oration was ordered to 
be translated into the Spanish language and put into 
the most extensive circulation, and subsequently it was 
determined to present the noble earl with a valuable 
work of art. 

In 1839 the Earl of Clarendon accepted the office of 
Lord Privy Seal in the Melbourne Government, and in 
1840 was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
He continued to be a cabinet minister until the retire- 
ment <^ the Whigs, and the advent of Sir Robert Peel 
' and the Conservatives to power, in September 1841. 
Having at all times heesi favourable to the principles of 
firee-trade, the noble earl gave the commercial policy of 
the new government a cordial and hearty support And 
when, in 1846, that crowning act of legislation, the 
total and entire repeal of the Com Law, was under 
discussion in the House of Lords, he accompanied Ms 
vote for the measure with a speech of great ability and 
power. In that speech he said, he had no new opinions 
to advance, nor old ones to retract, having rarely missed 
an opportunity since he had had a seat in that House of 
stating what he conscientiously thought were the mis- 
chievous effects of protection in any shape, and of ex- 
pressing his hope and belief that the time was rapidly 
approaching when the Com Laws must be abolished 
We give t^vo brief extracts only :— 
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" Tliore 13 no power in the country that, npon ques- 
tions of food — questions that may really be called 
vital ones — can dare to disregard public opinion, or to 
precipitate the conflict that may any day occur; aod 
this bill is, in my hamblc judgment, the only means 
now open to ns of avertiug sach a Btmggte betireen 
different classes — the only kind of civil war that onr 
manners and state of civilisation now admit of, but not 
the leas formidable for that — with all the rancour and 
animosity it -n'ould leave behind, and all the conse- 
quences it woald entail npon those who evcntaally 
wonld have to yield, and who woold repent, n-hea loa 
late, of not having been wise in tine. Tbe noble dale 
on the cross beaches (the Dnke of Richmond) declares, 
that he and hie party have been completely taken by 
surprise by tliis measure ; but if they have chosen to 
be deaf and blind to the intentions of Sir Eobert Peel, 
Ilie country has not been so — the conntry has well aa- 
dei'stood what he was about, and in which direction ha 
was steei'ing for the last four years. Frevionaly to thnt 
time, however, is a very different question; and for 
my own pnrt, I have never been able to explain Uow ' 
statesmen of acknowledged experience and foreaght — 
statesmen who mnst, or who ought to have nnderstood 
the wants and the wishes of the country, and the manner 
in which alone they could safely be dealt with — politi- 
cal leaders whose speedy advent to power' and tbe 
responsibility of government was secure — how they 
could have joined in maligning the motives, and misre- 
presenting the measures, of the late Government, in ad- 
vocating the fallacies which they knew it would soon 
be their duty to combat, and in deciying the policy of 
ftee-ti'ade, which they must have foreseen they should 
shoi'tly have to promote. This has, I repeat, alwajra 
ai^eared inexplicable to my mind, npon any hypothesis 
of common sense or common honesty. Be that as it 
may, however, it is fortunate for the country that circnni- 
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stances, since that time, have been precisely reyersed, 
and that upon all questions affecting onr great com- 
mercial interests we have had a Groyemment possessing 
the power to do good, and an opposition without the 
will to thwart them. Dnring these last four years Sir 
Bobert Peel has never ceased to speak in language in- 
t^ligible to those who did not wUfhlly deceive them- 
selves. Soch persons alone can have believed that the 
broad principles oi commercial policy laid down by him 
on eveiry occasion were inapi^cable to the Com Laws, 
and that when he threw wide open the gates of free- 
trade, he did so only for the admission of colonial asses, 
and drugs, and furniture woods, and a few hats and 
boots, and resolutely intended to close them against the 
most important of all commodities, — the food of our 
rapidly increasing and always under-fed population! 
.... Although," he concluded, '* we may, for some 
time to come, expect in other countries a continuance 
of those errors which in our own are gradually yielding 
to knowledge and experience, yet, the universal ten- 
dency must be towards a fireer interchange of the re- 
spective productions of different countries, and towards 
a recognition of the principle that low duties are always 
most profitable to Hie revenue. In fact, the whole 
system by which human int»xx)urse has hitherto been 
so mischievously obstructed is fast crumbling away, and 
is about to find its level among a host of other exploded 
fiedlacles and antiquf^;ed sup«*stitions. As for ourselves, 
impelled as we are by the necessity of penetrating into 
new markets, and of providing an increased demand fcnr 
oar increasing powers of production, we are about to 
adopt a policy which other countries will and must 
follow, not as a concession to us, but for their own in- 
terests ; a policy by which we shall extend the inter- 
course of nations, and carry into execution that law of 
God by which men are destined to be of mutual assist- 
ance to each other, but by whidi, above all, we shall 
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gire and we ahall receive gnorantces for pl&tjng opcm % 
solid foondation that greatest and most inestimable 
tlessing — Peace !" 

On the retnm of the Liberals to poivcr in 1 847, wirlt 
Lord John Baasell at their head, the Earl of Clarendon 
was entrusted with the Gorernmeotoflrcland, asLortl- 
Lieatenant, and entered npos Ma viceroyalty under tie 
most encouraging auspices. It was considered one of Ibe 
most ]>opiiIar appointments made hy the oew premier; 
and in Ireland it gave rise to boundless entbnsiasni on 
the part of that excitable people. His excellencf'j 
reception was a, perfect ovation. In the words of Lord 
Broogham, speaking some tliree years afterwards, when 
the tide of public feeling in Ireland had, throogh 
demagogic indnences, been turned into other and less 
legitimate channels, he was " the object of their praise. 
They rejected so feeble an expression. Of their eulogy. 
That would not do. Of then" profound admiration. 
That was nothing like it. Of their deep and heart-fell 
reapect — in the heart's core fcit respect. Even that waa 
not sufficient. Bnt of their veneration ; of their all bnt 
adoration ; and if their priests would have permitted it, 
even of their worship I " Eia excellency took possession 
of the viceroyalty, when the distress occasioned by the 
scarcity consequent on the anccessive failures of the 
potato crop was at its height, and femine and pesti- 
lence stalked with giant strides thi-ough the laad, deci- 
matiugthemiserable population. In these circumstances 
he exerted himself to the utmost for the purpose of 
ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants, and administering the measures passed for their 
relief in the manner best calculated to elFect the humane 
and beneficent intentions of the Legislature. As if 
these painful i-iBitations of Providence were not suffi- 
cient, but that the cup of Ireland's woe might mn over, 
in the beginning of 1848, civil strife was added to her 
Is. Stimulated by the French Revolution in 
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February, tbe agitators for repeal of the Union with 
England attempted to ciirrp out their niiscUevoua de- 
signs by the commission of a series of acts going far 
beyond the boonda of the law, and tending to produce 
a general insurrection. Political dabs and war com- 
mittees sprang np daily in Dublin and otbcr towns. In 
that city alone, several of these associations existed. 
At the meetings of the "Young Ireland" party, which 
was the name appropriated to themselves by the advo- 
cates of physical force, the most seditious and treasonable 
language was osed ; whilst the newspapers stimulated 
their readers ■nith laboured essays, inciting to hatred of 
this country, and teaching the people liow to erect bar- 
ricades, to destroy the troops, and to act together most 
effectually iu armed masses. The situation of Ireland 
was critical, and dcTiianded incessant watchfulness, nn- 
relaxing firnmess, and great pmdence on the part of 
the esecntive Government, And in all these respeuta 
the Earl of Clarendon was not found wanting. 

An overt act on the part of the disaffected, convert- 
ing them from conspirators into rebels, produced a 
collision with the troops at BflUingaiy, in the county of 
Tipperary. The few misguided people who were there 
assembled were dispersed; their leader, O'Brien, " ntter- 
ing brave words at the breach," was captured in a garden ; 
other instij^tors to I'evolt were also arrested, and the 
rebellion was crushed. O'Brien was subsequently tried, 
and being found guilty of high treason, was condemned 
to death ; but, by the advice of the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
extreme penalty of the law was not carried into effect, 
and the sentence was commuted to transportation for 
life ; which punishment his fellow-conspirators, Mitchell 
and Meagher, were also adjudged to suffer. 

For the suppression of these distacbancea his excel- 
lency asked for no extraordinary powers from the Legis- 
lature. He deemed the powers vested in him by tho 
orijinary law of tho land, impartially, judiciously, aud 
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firmly admiuiflercd, sofiicicDt for all purposes ; wA 
events confirmed ihe wisdom of this conftitntjonal re- 
solve He even declined the serrices of the Onu^B^ 
men of Dublin to assist the aathoritiea in the execatioD 
of their dntief, n'hen he considered that the cmplojntait 
of their £er\-ices would have been offensive to the Bomta 
Catholics, by reviving napleasont recoUections of past 
struggles and ancient Rnimositie^, and imp^ing to ftt 
conieat the cbamciei- of an attempt to re-establidt 
" Protestant ascendancy." Ntm laii mniUo nee d'fot- 
soribia ittis tempug eget. This dignified act of the Ln^- 
Licntenant^ tvhicli all nnpr^odiced men approved, iras 
deeply resented by the Orange leaders, and made the 
gronad of attacks upon bis eseellency both in Fartia- 
meiit and tiie press. It was alleged that he had £rA 
courted the Orangemen of Dublin, and when he no 
longer reqnired theu' aid, basely deserted them. ICs 
answer to the charge was shortly this ; that instead of 
courting them, he knew notJiiug of the Orangemon of 
Dublin, but that a certain party existed under that 
name, until the 13th of March 1848, when he received 
a " copy " of a yery proper and loyal address from pw- 
avas coonocted with that party in Dnbliu, with sincere 
offers of unpurchasatde loyalty and devotion to the 
Sovereign, and pledging thems^ves, in case thrir si 
vices were requii-ed at that crisis, to wd the anthorities 
in the lawful esecnlion erf their duties in the suppres- 
sion of anarchy and revolution. This was about three 
weeks after the revolution brate ont in PaiiB — iriien 
Ireland was thrown into the seething state already de- 
scribed, by the acts of the war committees and poiitical 
clubs — when an insmi'ection of these incendiaries 
seemed impending — when every day's post brought 
over inteUigeoce of new casualties and violent (Pangea 
on the continent — and there was no roaaon to expect 
that the oqiital of Ireland would have escaped the 
revolutionary contagion. Bat his excellency's stton- 
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tion having been called to certain TMolutions passed by 
the Orangemen the same evening the abovo-mentioBed 
addresa nas adopted, and which he considered to ba 
offensive to their Goman Catholic felloir-conntrjnBen, 
he intimated that the address could not be received mi- 
lesa the reaolntiona were first withdrawn. The resoln- 
tiona were not withdra^rn, and the address was never 
received or answered. 

It is the misfortune of every viceroy in Ireland, how- 
ever popular his administration may have been at thu 
onlset, to And that the public favour endures but for a 
very brief period. Should he evince, or be suspected 
to evince, the slightest disposition to encourage tbo 
Popish party, he is at once osaailed by the opposite 
(hotion as a conspirator in the interests of Rome against 
the cause of Protestantism in Ireland. On the other 
hand, let him shew the least leaning towards the 
Protestants, and the Hotnanists denotmce him as the 
enemy of Ireland. But if he have the honesty and tbe 
flrmnesa to esecnte the laws and administer the fuuc- 
tiona of government impartially, and without reference 
to individnals or parties, he is held up to opprobriam 
and detestation by all. The experience of the Karl of 
Clarendon forms an exception to that of previous vieo- 
loys, only in this, perhaps — that he had aU the comnge 
iB^nisite tor the occasion, and that throughout the five 
yearsof his government he was deterred by tbeclamoui-s 
«nd revilings of neither party, nor of both combined, 
from persevering in the manly course upon which ho had 
entered, to enforce the ordinal? laws of the land, wisely 
and humanely to temper justice with mercy, and befbro 
the law to regard all men — poei-s, gentlemen, or peasants 
— as eq al 

TTe now arr a a pe d n the noble earl's mla I 
which ap y a ra h mark. On the 13th I 

ofJiUy S 9 b n ha aiy of the battle of the I 

Eoync, d celebrate that e* 
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was made by the Orangemen of Ulster. They as»m- 
bled at Ballyward, iu tlie County Down — tiie membera 
armed, the banners of the several lodges flying, bands 
of mosic at their head, and accompanied by all the [i5titl 
"pomp and circumstance" of snch demonstrations', 
and they proposed to march from that place, through 
a naiTow defile in a ceighbonring hill called " Dollj'a 
Brae," to CasUewellan, and thence to Tollymore Park, 
the seat of the Earl of Roden, grand-niaater of ths 
Orange lodges in Ireland', Threats having been ntterod 
by the Roman Catholic party that the procession slionld 
notbeallowedtoniarcbthroaghthe pass of Dolly's Brae, 
notice of the intentions of the Orangemen and of the 
sentiments espressed by the opposite faction was for- 
warded to the authorities at Dublin Castle, and the 
government sent down two stipendiary magistrates and 
two troops of cavalry with some infflntry to Ballyward, 
whence the procession was to stirt on its route to Tolly- 
more. To prevent the possibility of a collision occnrriiig, 
a small body of troops despatched from Ballyward took 
he pass at an early hour of the morning. 
Soon after there came marching towards it a nnmerous 
mob, armed with muskets, scythes, and pikes, whose 
object seemed to be to occnpy the same position; bat 
seeing the military in possession of the pass, they tamed 
olf and encamped on a ridge of ground in the vicini^. 
Tlio Orange procession from Ballyward, preceded by 
the police and military, passed by their antngonisls at 
Dolly's Bi-ae, in good order and in peace, arriving 
out obstruction at Tollymore, where they 
by the Earl of Roden, in terms forwhich there were no 
grounds for complaint. Tiioy afterwards retmned to 
Ballyward by the same road they had taken in the 
inorning, aud had nearly got throngh the pass of D^y'a 
~ which was still lined by the Ribandmcn, when. a 
squib was c-'tploded^m the midst of the latter, fol- 
lowed by two shots, and then tlie Riband lit 
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full Toliey npon the Orangemen and the police and mili- 
tary who accompanied tlie procession. A conflict en- 
sued. A small body of police, about forty strong only, 
charged up tbe bill aud drore the aggressors off the 
field. Bat not content with the victory thna achieved 
by the force appointed for their protection by the 
Govenunent, the Orangemen proceeded to revengo 
themselves for this wanton and dastardly act ; aud in 
esecnting wild jnstico upon their opponents, they were 
guilty of firing houses, and, in one instance, of putting 
an inofiensivo person to death. The Lord-Lieutenant 
thereupon issued a commission to inquire into the 
nature and extent of these transactions ; and after the 
commissioners had prosecuted their investigations for 
some daj-s, applications were made to the inagistnites 
Bitting in petty sessions at Castlewellan for informa- 
tions against several Orangemen. Tliese applications 
being refused, upon the recommendation of his excel- 
lency, the Earl of Bodeu (chairman) and two gentlemen 
of the name of Beer, the magistrates on the bench at 
Castlewellan, were dismissed irom the commission of 
the peace. These occurrences furnished a pretext to 
Lord Stanley (now the Earl of Derby) to bring the 
whole qneation of the administration of tbo Govern- 
ment in Ireland before the Eonse of Lords, on thi 
18th of Febmary 1850, upon a motion for the produc 
tion of papers relating thereto. In his address, the ] 
noble lord A^nhly admitted that on this, and o 
other occasion during the period he had held his high 
office, the main desire of the-Lord-Lieutenanthad been 
to act in a manner consistent with his duty to himself, 
and conducive to the welfare of Ireland. But in terms 
of unmeasured severity he impogned his public condact, 
and denoqnced his proceedings as erroneous and imcoQ 
BtitutionaL 

The Earl of Clarendon's reply to his ass^lant was i 
most triumphant vindication of his adminbtratiou a 
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aflniiB in t)ie sister country. He protested agt^nst hh 
presence there being drawn into a precedent for fiito« 
viceroys qnitting tlieir post, and, at serious incon¥enieiico 
to Ciie pabllc service, appearing in tbe Hoose of Lordii 
to defend an act of the Exeeative at tlie gaiBmoua of 
anj individual peer; and stated that he bad dose s< 
then, becanse Lord Stanley, in giving notice of Iiii 
motion, and tbe Earl of !Eioden, had both tliromi oat a 
challenge to him to appear hi his place on that occa- 
siOQ, and be tbongbt it might be nnbecoming in Mm 
to decline it, or, at all events, hie declininff it Bighl 
rcoiler bis conduct liable to miBcoiietrnctioo. He fu- 
ther added that be bad not determined to coma obUI 
after mnch rallcction. Lord Clarendon then proceeded 
to explain the provisions of the law of 1S33 for I'estrvtt- 
ing party processions in Ireland, described the ooerso 
which preceding administrations had taken under iie 
provisions, shewed that the moaoures he had ad<^d 
to prevent collisions at Doily's Brae were alike discreet 
and necessary, jnstifled liimself for having reconunendeil 
the Lord Chancellor to supersede the Earl of Rodea anil 
Messrs Beer in the eommiasion of the peace, and m- 
nonnced that the whole of his proceedings bad set 
with the approval of the Government in this coimtiy. 

That approval bad been signified by Her Majesty con- 
ferring the vacant ribbon of the Garter upon him in the 
previous year. 

With regard to superseding the Earl of Rodeu antl 
the Messrs Beer in tbe commission of the peac«, Ibc 
jioble earl continued thns : — " My lords, I am not 
ashamed of sajdng that it was the most painful act of 
my life. I had long been honoured with the Mendship 
of the noble earl. From the moraeat that I had gone lu 
Ireland until then, I had received from hinx the most 
nnvaiying and usefol kindness. I foit Ibc moat sincere 
respect sod personal esteem for him. 1 knew how 
much his disniiseol would be reseulcd by his numorons 
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fi'iends, and the uapopukrity I ahoold ears for myself, 
even among tbase who were not hia friends, tbroughonb 
the north of Ireknd. I felt and I foresaw all that. 
Bat still there waa one feeling BQperior to ovety other — 
a fteling of doty ; a feeling from which I did not venture 
to shrink, and by which I need not assure your lord- 
ships I \taa alone actoated in the course that 1 adopted. 
Ever since the govemment of Ireland was confided to 
my eare, my great ohject has been to I'onder tho law » 
reality; — to inspire all classes of the conimuaity with 
eonfidence in the impartial administration of justice ; to 
eonvincc them that before the law all men were equal, 
and that, whether high or low, rich or poor, the same 
Bjeasurea of justice ahonldbe meted oot to all. I ahoald 
then, indeed, have felt ashained of myself, and imwonhy 
the confidence of my Soverelgu, if I had dealt differently 
with the noble earl from any other man, or if I had 
allowed for one moment my personal inclinations to in- 
terfere ivith what I believed to be Jnst and necessary. 
I fear, my loi;ds, that the noble earl Li of opinion that 
ether and improper motives infiiienced me, becaose I 
have perceived in some of ids answers to addressee 
that, besides characterising his dismissal in terms which 
to him, no donbt, appear just, he has stated that bin 
dbmissal was a blow aimed at Protestantism in hla 
person, and that all Protestants were in danger, as 
there was a conspiracy to overthrolv their religion, 
Now, passing by the total want of proof of this, either 
before or anbseqnent to the events of the 12th of 
July — and I will defy any unprejudiced man to addnee 
the slightest evidence of any such conspiracy — I ninsb 
aasore the noble earl that I yield to man in my attach- 
ment to the Protestant religion, and that I am as in- 
capable B^ hhnself, not only of lending myself to any 
conspiracy, but to any act directly or indirectly mili- 
tating against the trac inferoats of the Protestant faith. 
But nothing can induce me to believe tliat the true in- 
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terests of Protastantigui, and the mild and pui'e doctrines 
of Christianity are not endangered by assemblages tliat 
are meant to irritate, and by proceedings that must en- 
gender bitter and hostile and unchristian feelings among 
those classes of onr fellow-conntrymen from whose creed 
we differ, but whose conscientious feelings we are bound 
to respect and have no possible right to outrage. The 
qnestion of religion or politics no more entered into my 
mind in deciding npon the case of the noble eari, tlian 
if the occnrrences wiiich led to his dismissal had taken 
place in some sequestered village of England. The 
question simply was, whether the meeting was legal or 
illegal. Did the magistrates do their duty, or fail in 
their dnty? Were snfficieat precautions taken to pre- 
vent a fatal collision ? And if not, wore they properly 
to be held responsible ? That was the whole qnestion ; 
and I hope the noble earl will dismiss from his mind 
the idea, that I was inflnenced by any considerations of 
a ditTerent cbaracter." 

In the same speech, alluding to his vefnsal to arm 
the Orangemen, to which we have before adverted, tlie 
Earl of Clarendon said, — " It is perfectly true that iny 
reftisal to ^ve onns did anger and dispii-it many of the 
loyal and well-disposed subjects of her Majesty In 
Ireland, I was pressed to it by depntations, by indi- 
viduals for whom I had the highest respect, and by 
every Mnd of threat and entreaty. It was the general 
desire at that time, and not nnnaturallj-, for alarm wiis 
general and well founded. T believe also that the 
Government was blamed in this House for not consent- 
ing to call ont the yeomanry, but as my noble friend 
at tlie head of her Majesty's Government left this 
matter to my decision, holdhig me responsible for the 
peace of the country, I resolntely refused all applic«- 
tious, though I took care to place upwards of one hnndred 
thousand stand of arms In difi^rent depots throng^ont 
the conntiy ready for distribution to tho well affected, 
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in the event of emergency, according to certain regnla- 
tions. Bnt it was laj dnty to look beyond the actual 
moment, and I knew that if one clasB of Irishmen. , 
was armed agamsC aitother tho seeds of fresh religious 
animosity would be sown, and that when the revolu- 
tionary movement was over, Ireland would be found 
further off than ever from internal tranquillity. In the 
result I was not disappointed ; for the intended rebelUoa 
was suppressed — the law was vindicated — no blood was 
spilled — no rancoroas feelings were left behind. Her 
MajOEty was, for the first time since her accession, able . 
to vijit that portion of ]ier dominions ; and had it not I 
been for that one particular procession, and its fatal ' 
consequences, in the county Down, your lordships 
wonld now have the satisfaction of knowing that Ire- 
land was more free from sectarian feuds, as I am happy 
to say it is from political agitation and agrarian oat- 
rage, than at any time daring the last twenty years, J 
On pnhlic gi'ouuds, I regret that my noble A'iend has J 
seen fit to bring this qneation before the House, i 
will tend to revive the angry feelings which were gra-1 
dually snbsiding; but, as I tnist your lordships will 
pve yoiu- assent to a bill which is now before the other 
House for putting an end to all processions — a bill, I 
beg to say, which is directed against no particular . 
party, and will be a triumph to none — I look forward U 
the extinction of these foolish and irritating domonstra*! 
tions, aided, as the law will be, by the efforts of every^ 
well-thinking man in Ireland. After all that unforta- 
nate country has gone throngh, after years of agitation, 
deatractivQ alike of indnstrial progress and social 
Improvement, after having eodnrcd a calamity nnparol- 
lelled for its appalling magnitude and duration, the 
great want of Ireland is repose. A famine of four 
years, sweeping away the resources and means of the 
countiy, must leave sad traces behind. But I htmibly 
hope that the visitation of Providence has ceased, that J 
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Tbe deftan «f tic waUe cad was leeeiTcd wi|k n- 
^■lHl^l i pfBiM. It «u dHMed a eonpkte ana*« U 
Oc dMiscs bn^U aguut Ub t^ Lorda<3UiiIej ml 
Bodta, aad a maMeri^ nodicatiw of the Irish exeen- 
tm^ Letd Broa^iam t V[aLiiul Ua es^mate of it mlb 
■a doqneace alike Ttbetiit and b^aasioned. TnnuBg 
to tbe Eari rf Ctaieadcn, tbe noUe aad learned kiid 
exckJmed, — " One year you were the object of their 
prase. They reject m feeble an expression ] Of their 
cnlo^- That won't do ! Of their profound admirtilioii. 
Tlut h nothing like it 1 Of their deep and heartfelt re* 
apcct — -in the heart's core fete respect ! Even that id 
not SDtBcieat 1 Bat of their vencratiou : of their all-bal 
ndoratba ; and, if their priests would penniE it, even at 
Ihtir worship I With th^ be who to-day was ell bttt 
dtified, In a very few weeks, before the moou waned, 
becnme the object of one deep, load, and oniverSBl bnrtt 
of vitnperation 1 Tbe idolaters became iconoolaib, 
broke their Image to atons, which tliey trampled mdn 
foot. All this aflbrdcd a strong grunnd for walchu^ 
Huuh a people's conduct, and in connexion with such a 

)>eople, the uondact of their magistrates I 

boUeve that, n|>on the whole, sabstantiai justice boa 
been done in the case now nndcr consideration, aotl 
thAt a right course has been pnrsaed. I think that no 
objection whntever can be made to the conduct of my 
iiuble friend (the Earl of Clai-emlon), which, in my 
opinion, has bcou clldtingnisbed by gi'eat wisdom and 
jHUicct liouonr." 

I'ublio opiiiiou unt of doors cehoed the sentioHOti 

thu' cupwsscd by Loi'd liroughaiii. Tlie Libai'al news- 

cv pros* wna pvot'iise in iis uiil"gii's of the noblii 
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earl, zad lif inEDDDgmBii: defen?*- sEyrHat ih^ snlnis 
g unJ ff ied OBt^ Bsancakl jmiijcacasis of tii^ arr i snV 
ject for foOK c<r i^Ksr mogi iirmx^is ccrj'.:cn:r(s. C^ 
t!ic aeoessKD c^" "di*: Ijr2 of 1*2:^7 1:- tb* -preajsr^^ 
in 1S52« tSi» £ci of CiErsiaitL irts siii^^wiei zr 'ftut 
gOTennDeox rf Ir*'lm3 17 ti*t Ilari :^ ErihiiirEL : tzii 
Qpoa the tnaidsr-t^ ^ ths ixdzisrr. ijh: i:>rz:inni& 
of the Aberf«»-E»?sll Oibhw. Tait Ftbssmeci srr- 
render hj Lord Jc^ BnsstiZ cif t^ rcc«?ri I>?p8ZTs>€=z. 
and his *;»y|ilJiinr 4f « seat in ii» ci2>iD!< vicKot 
ofBeCt the EM of OtreBdks iwcli '.4 Aie ajjfif.vBlJDBst 
of Her M j y mj^* prindpnl Sea » lii * qf Ssaae fe Fj?g>£rn 
ACuoL Short ns has jiec been his tmanr of cfSot a 
thii cnpadtT* v« hire had th» sitiifiKtin cf s p tt n g 
hhn ca^a^ed ia fHeadlT lyif \tfppin. «jih fcrn^ po- 
teatateo oa behatf of opfvestcsd people. The reont 
iafqpiloaB ae^aeBtratioBS of the propertr of Sardhiiaa 
dtiseiis hf the Aaftriaa aaU H j r iii es !a L&mbaidT. hare, 
aft the reqaeaft of the Sardiniaa Gofemmeat. drawn 
forth atio a g leiacjcala tioBS fixna the aohle earl to the 
GaMBOft of fleona apon tiie rabyect. He al«o followed 
up the reaiOBStnmoes of his predecessors to the Grand 
Dake of Toseaaj hi fkroiirof the Madiaiy eondenmed to 
sofHr a long tefm of hnpriaonment for *^ consdenoe* 
safce,^ hot now, at length, throogfa the interrention oi 
ga uucwiva Ibigliah goremaients, happSij set free. 
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Gii.vs\-n.LE George Levesou Goweb, the second Enil 
Granville, and now President of the Council, was born 
in 1815, and is conseqncntlj now in Iiis ttiirty-eighth 
year. His fatlier was a younger brother of the first 
Duke of Sutherland, and having been early engaged in 
the diplomatic service, was by the Grey ministry in 
1833 raised to the peerage, under the title which his 
son now enjoys. For a long time the first Earl Gran- 
'vilje was our minister at Paris, and the present ear] 
was for Borae time attache to the embassy. Ho com- 
mencoU public life in 1837, when he was returned 
member of Parliament for the borocgh of Morpeth. 
The boroogh is generally admitted to be nnder the 
inSuence of the Earl of Carlisle, between whom and 
Lord Granville a distant relationship exists through the 
present Dnchess of Sntlierland, who is sister to Lord 
Carlisle. Hia lordship did not distinguish himself in 
the House of Commons, and, in fact, a seat there docs 
not seem to have been much to bis taste, as ho 
resigned it in 1840 to proceed as an attache to the 
Russian embassy. At the general election of 1841 he 
was ag^n returned, however, for the borough ol 
Stafford ; but still, though we believe he did on one or 
two occasions address the House, be did not make any 
great impression on ttiat assembly. In 1846 his fathei 
died, and ho was called to the 0pper Honse. When 
the Whig ministry was formed in 1846, Lord GmnviUe 
iived Hii appointment, thongh one tliat ivas mthcr 
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suited to bis rank than to the talents that ho has since 
displayed. He was attached to her Majesty's household 
as master of the backhoiinds. Bat he did not remaia 
long in the ohscnrity of that position. It had heen the 
object of Lord John Bnssell, on the first formation of 
Ms ministry, to inclnde in it some of the leading 
memtiers of the Anti-Com-Law League. Mr Coh- 
dea was firsi; applied to ; bnt, as he dedmed, invi- 
taliona were sent in other quarters, and finally Mr 
Miluer Gibson, one of the members for Manchester, 
was appointed Vice-President of the Boai'd of Trade. 
The appointment did not give much satisfaction on 
either side. Mr Gibson was inclined to proceed farther 
than the chiefs of bis party in the cabinet thought 
was prudent; while he himself felt it impossible at 
the same time to give satisfaction t« a numerons and 
Badical constitnency like Manchester, and the cantioua 
and perhaps tiniid memtiers of the cabinet. The resiUt i 
was that Mr Gibson resigned his appointment in 1848, 
when Earl Granville was appointed in his place. 
Sevei'al sarcasms were directed against this appoint- | 
mcnt at the time, aud the opposition journals made , 
themselves merry at the facility with wtilch a master 
of the bnckbounds could be manufoctui'ed into an 
officer who required an extensive acquaintance with 
the trade and commei-ce of the conntry; bnt the result 
very speedily served to shew that the meiTiment in this 
case, nt least, was wholly misplaced. He entered upon 
hb new duties with great spirit and zeal, and speedily 
made himself master of them, giving great satisfaction 
to all whose business brought them in contact with 
him, as, well by the knowledge he shened of the 
different depailments of the trade and commerce of the 
country as by the urbanity and kindliness of manner 
by which he was distinguished. The railway system 
came especially nnder his sun-eillance, and from his 
intimate acquaintance iiith llie various interests, as 
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^tiHee vith tUcA he «w mdf to bear er^jr eut«- 
■nt, he «■■ fr e quftf y <hoaai as umpire between 
cpMndng pwtin. DmUghkleosTeaf office the Great 
BiMMtim VH heU in Hrdc Pui, and Earl Gran- 
t9b took a cmwpjcnoaa pvt in the arran^meute con- 
BMMd with iu opaung. ffis duiie« at the Board aue»- 
■■dlfdenilTed rach dntiesoa him more than on asjotfact 
incWier of the GoToniBait ; aiid if the Exhibition had 
bees, as it was at one time proposed, an affair uider 
the contnd of the G«venimeiit, the whole arrangraneDla 
most bare been made in Lord GranTille's office. It a 
well known Aat another coarse was taken — that, bf 
the almost ananiinoDs wish of pablic meetings hdd 
Uirotigtioat the conntry, it was determioed' that the 
vhde afiiur, from tiist to last, should rest upon private 
T^sponsibilitj, that the fnnds shotdd be collected from 
tlie voltmtaiT sabscriptions of the people, and managed 
hv a commission appoiuted andec the roj'ol seal. Of tbii 
commifisioD, emineot as it ivas in memhers reuowned fin 
statesmuiship, science, and But, Eiu-l GraoriUe was onc^ 
and, in compliment both to his office and to his own 
talents, he was made chainnan of the esecutive commit' 
tec. His exertions in the preparatory meetings tbit 
were held were extraordinary. It is well known that for 
some timo after the plan was first suggested there wat 
a visible apath; aod coldness manifested towards it an 
the part of the people, and at one time, for mouths 10- 
ffcther, it remained io saapense whether the co(i)mi»- 
sioners ahoald not abandon the whole scheme in doepair. 
At that time the exertions of Lord Gi'saville were of tiw 
highest value in etimnlating the flagging energies of 
those who were engaged in the task, and io eudcavonr- 
ing, through his official position at the Board of Trade, 
to oreMe a feeling in its favonr throughout the o 
It to His Soynl Highuoas Prince Albert, t ' 
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timed tbroQsbout ihe steadfast &iend and patron of the 
ExhibitioD, that woDderliildisplajof material wealth tna; 
be raid ta hare been most indebted for its existence to the 
Earl Granvilie. Ktir did his exmions cease when those 
early difficulties were removed. There came a lime 
when the previona apathy was followed by a correepond- 
ing decree of enthusiasm. The people were at last 
tboronglUy roused lo regard it os one of national im- 
portance. The impnlse was coram nnicated to sorronnd- 
iDg nations ; and from all sides were c«mmnnication3 
oflering snggestions, soliciting admission, or applybg 
for nwai. It required no small amoont of tact, inge- 
unity, and fertility in resoorce, to meet and satisfy the 
Tuions claimants Qpon the attention of the commis- 
sioners ; bat the attention, patience, and readiness of 
inrention displayed by his lordship were eqnal to the 
exigencies of the occasion ; while the nrbanity with 
which he listened to the rarioos complaints, or the 
kindness with which he replied to tbcm, were felt 
by more than one gmmbler as ample satisfaction, for 
all the grievances they came to complain of. When 
the great ereut was over, and when it was detenomed 
by the Parisian authorities, in the antomn of 1851, to 
invite the monieipal anthorities of London, and the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition, to a series of festi- 
vities in Paris, in return for the hospitality which had 
been shewn to their countrymen in England, Earl 
Granville was very properly recognised as the head ot 
the Commissioners, and returned thanks at the grand 
banquet given at tlie Hotel de Ville, in the name of his 
colleagues, for the honour done to them, in a French 
speech which e:(citcd the admiration of the Parisians 
themselves, from tlie classical points of its idiom and its 
aceent. It was admitted — and the admission may bo 
token as high praise from such fostidions critics — that 
his lordship might well have passed for a native French- 
man, reared in the first circles of Parisian society. 
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Bat anotlier field was shortly to be opened to hU 
lordship's talents. We have already adverted to tie 
qoajrel which took place in the winter of 1851, te- 
tween Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, respect- 
ing the etiquette to be observed towards Her Majestj 
in aubmittiiig all foreipi despatches to the Queen Mon 
they were sent off — an etiquette with which the vetersn 
diplomalist was not always ready to comply. Earl 
Granville was speedily promoted from the post of Pre- 
eident of the Board of Trade to that of Sectetary ol 
State for Foreign Affairs ; and it argues the favourable 
opinion which was now universally held of his talsnii, 
that his appointment to this responsible position, ati 
period of extraordinary difficulty in our relations wiBi 
several foreign coonlries, was received by tlie people 
not only withont disappointment, but with poaitire 
respect and approbation. His term of office in this 
position was too short to allow him to fix the impresa 
of his policy upon onr foreign relations ; for the minisby 
of which he was a part left office in the spring of the 
following year. But in one respect he honourably dis- 
tinguished himself. Jast before his accession to the 
seals of office, the outrage on Mr Mather had occurred — 
an Englishman who, withont provocation, was cnt down 
in the streeta of Florence by an officer of the Austrian 
army. Complaint was made at home, and in bis des- 
patches demanding re^lress, Earl Granville happily com- 
bined the dignified bearing of a British slatesman with 
the mildness ofhis own personal disposition; and his des- 
patches were quoted as models of what snch composi- 
tions onght to be. On the accession of Lord Aberdeen's 
Government, he agam accepted tbe office of President 
of tho Board of Trade. 

Earl GranviUo is not a frequent speaher, nor does he 
indulge in prepared oraUons. He makes no preteiuions 
to a high orfer of eloquence — never indolges in flights 
.4f cfaetoric — seldom ventures uoou a metaplior ; bnt in 
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a calm, clear, and level style, proceeds to expound his 
views. His strength lies in his good sense, in his sound 
judgment, in the perspicuity of his arguments, and In a 
graceful diction, with a dear and not unmusical voice, 
that lends a charm to his address. From the resources 
of a well-stored mind, enriched with extensive reading, 
digested by much thought and experience, he has always 
at his command abundance of illustrations ; and when 
he rises, the listener may be sure of hearing the question 
folly discussed, the arguments of his opponents stated 
witii fairness and met with moderation, and his own 
views ui^ged with clearness, with power, and with 
ample illustrations drawn from the varied storehouse of 
history and experience. It is obvious, however, that 
Lord Granville's talents are more adapted for the council 
chamber than for the senate house, and that while 
his rhetorical powers do not rise above a respectable 
mediocrity, his administrative abilities, his sound sense, 
and his readiness of resource in difficulties, render hun 
a valuable councillor and minister of state. 




Gf^rge Jows Docclas Cakprell, Dolce of Argyll, 
Lord Privy Seal, and the yonngeat member of the 
cabinet, was bom in 1823, and is conEcqiieiitlj now iu 
tbe 30th year of his age. His father was yomiger fton 
of the fifth dnie, and succeeded his brother in 1839. 
He was thrice married, and the present diikp is the issm 
of his second wife, tbe daughter of Jobn Glasael, Esq. 
He succeeded hie fdther in the titles and estates of tlie 
lamilj in the year 1847. 

The honse of Campbell is intimately bound up with 
the history of Scotland, aud from the time of the Refor- 
nation downwards, it baa occupied nearly the Mine 
space in the annals of the country as tbe hoase of 
Douglas did at an earlier period. First ennobled at a 
period so early as the reign of James I, in 1445, in the 
person of Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochawe, they speed- 
ily acquired a preponderating influence throughout tho 
whole of the Western Highlands of Scotland ; and tlie 
family Uiie has given off so many branches, who liBve 
in tnin tnkcn root and flourished In the soil, that the 
name of Campbell is perhaps the most frequently to 
be met with among the gentry of Scotland. This, 
with the passion for tbe military life which is com- 
mon to all the Highland clans, gave rise to Lockhart'a 
witticism, wban, in his novel of Adam Blair, be 
Rpeaks of one of his characters as a member of that 
numerous tribe of the human family known as Captain 
CampbcIL 
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The inflnence thus acquired by the family, who all 
Mt bound, according to tlie fendol notions of the times, 
to adhere to the opinions of their chief, was nnifonnly, 
in later times, exercised in behalf of civil and religioaa 
Kberty. In the time of Mary, the Earl of Argyll -was 
oue of the first of the Scottish lords to coontetiAnce the 
Eefbrmation. Tlie Earl of Argjll was pnt to death, at 
the Eestoration of Charles II., in defiance of all prin- 
ciples of eqnity, for no other reason than that he had 
complied with Cromweli'a Government, an offence which, 
as Hume remarks, was common to him with the whale 
nation. His son, the Marqnls of Argyll, who had been 
allowed to preserve his father's titles and estates, foU 
lowed in his footsteps; offered an nncompromising oppo- 
sition to the arbitrary government Of Jamea II, ; and 
failing in his attempt to excite an insnrrection in the 
weatem parts of Scotland (which he had undertaken in 
concert with the Dnke of Moomonth), he also was 
beheaded; and the heroic manner in which he met his 
death has been immortalised in the pages of Macaulay. 
His son and Gnccesaor fell npon happier times. The 
attainder of the family was reversed at the Revolution; 
and King William farther advanced him to the dnlie- 
dom, — honours which he well repaid to the state, by 
throwiug the weight of his influence at the critical 
moment of Anne's death in favour of the succession of 
the house of Hanover ; and by his services at the battle 
of Slieriffteintr, which, though indecisive in Its imme- 
diate results, had tlte ultimate effect of preserving 
Scotland to the ^ame family. Since that time the 
family of Argyll have invariably been identified with 
the Liberal party, so that it was felt in Scotland 
dmost as a national shock when the last duke, the 
lather of the present holder of the title, was aDoounced 
to be a Tory. His Toryism was of a mild type, 
however, for the greater part of his life was spent ii 
the retirement of a country gentleman; and when he 



CMM U the peenge, is c o n aeqiieBee oT hia Inotbei'e 
dcMb in 1939, not o^ kad tge meBowed his own 
fMllngn and softened Acnrn Itis nqwrities, but the putr 
to which be had «ttadwd himself were even then 
{[iTing indicstions ol ■ gradul but decislfe deputnit 
from the prindplea which had cbancterised their Toe; 
predftcciwoT^ 

I'otitics have at all times had their doe share of 
interntt In Scotland, bat polemics iDcomparably mon. 
ThU liM been the case at all periods of the conntiy't 
lilKtot7 ; hnt it was especially tme of the time to whicb 
wn nrn now referring. The Cbnrch of Scotland wM 
thnii in the crisis of its fate; the Yeto Act had been 
]iitiiii(>i] by the Church and cbaliengcd by the civil 
rt)iirti>, on f^nnils which apparently took firom tbe 
ei'li'lliml cnnrts every vestige of independent jnris- 
illclioti. The doctrine of state supremacy was mwn- 
talnrd with a breadth and an empha&is that was 
aiifflcleiitly oflimstve even in the Scotch courts of law. 
ThoM unpopular grounds were reiterated with tenfold 
niTMiKlvencM In the jadgroenta of the House of Lorda, 
Thpiw judpnents, and the groonda on which tliey were 
dcllviirpd, raided feelings tlironghont Scotland that 
TOnId hiuiUy have been expecied. It was not the 
it<Ugloiii> spirit alone that was stirred, though that was 
(sxv^itpit In all its strength, but the old national spirit 
iiT Iiidf |K>ndi>nce ; fbelings that had long been dormant, 
tsul wpn? iipver exilngaished, were also biought into 
plit,vi and niAiiy a Scotchman took the part of the 
ti(<i<llUh olorny for no other reason than because he 
iMulil lutl eiiilnra that Scotland shonld on a Scottish 
m^tltpr trwivc the law from English judges. Tbe 
i|iin)iltiMt WM dcbniod at public meetings, in news- 
|Mj"M«, aiiil In pamphlets, of various degrees of leli- 
ttfmw Minif or constitutional research, which flew 
|Ml|^jHHl f*»t thiOD^out the land. Among tbeae 
^^^HUi ibot« wu one which excited cimaidenUa 
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interest. It bore the title of A Letter la the Peers, 
by a Peer's Son, and it was speedily onderstood to 
be from the pen of tbe Marqais of Lom, then onlj in 
his nineteenth year. Hid lordship handled the question 
both in a religions and a conalitutional point of view; 
and, contrary to the opinions that were then prevalent 
in the circle with which he was conversant, he came to 
the conclnsion that, both on the question of religion and 
of constitntional law, the Church of Scotland waa jnsti- 
tied in all her demands. Of course, there were in thia 
pamphlet many marks of immaturity of genius ; but, 
what was of far more con^uence, there were also un- 
mistakeable marks of a tine imagination, a nervous and 
vigoroas style, and a manly sympathy with the weaker 
party. When, a very short time afterwards, the then 
majority in the Church of Scotland left the Betabllsh- 
ment and organised the body now known as the Free 
Church, the marquis did not think it bis duty to go with 
them to that extent ; but, we believe, he has ever since 
continued on friendly terras with the clergymen and the 
leaders of that body. 

It is probable that these convubious and revolutions 
in the Established Charch of his native countiy gave 
the dnko some distaste towards a close connexion with 
either of the parties with which the kingdom was at 
that time divided. His religions principles began to 
develop themselves in somewhat of an eclectical di- 
rection, assooiatuig with good men by whatever name 
they might be called, bat without closely identifying 
himself with any. Still he remained at least a Presby- 
terian, and of thia he gave a remarkable proof, in hla 
poblication, in the year 1849, of a work entitled Pres- 
bytery Examined, an essay on the ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland since the period of the Reformation. The 
work, we believe, was originally intended merely as a 
review of some nltra-Episcopal publications which had 

|t before made their appearance in Scotland ; but as 
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the materialB espancted under bis hand, lie gave np 
the idea of prodocing a few pages only for a periodical, 
and pablished a bulky Tolnma The work bad merit 
eaongh of its own to attract general attention. It ins 
dearly and nervon^ly written, and shewed an intimate 
BCqnaintance with tlic subject of which it professed to 
treat ; — that it was written by a peer of the highest 
rank was, of conrse, an equally strong title to atteniion. 
Such a worli, by stich an author, was anre to esdte con- 
troveray. Me by no means spared the Episcoiffllian 
leaders in the times of Gharlea and James II., who, in- 
* deed, differed little in atrocity from the Haynana end 
Jiadetzkys of modem times; and the modem Scottish 
Episcopalians, thinking their honour involved in that 
of their ancestors, attacked him with great asperity and 
violence of language. There were no fewer than six 
separate replies published to his essay, besides the 
emaller reviews in periodical organs. But the most 
ludicrous efRisiDn of polemical rage was that mani- 
fested by the Bishop of Glasgow, who, on the streuglh 
of the dnke having once commonicBted in an Episcopal 
Oburcb when at Paisley, chose to hold him as a member 
of the body, and then proceeded, with all the forma of 
solemnity boiTOwed from the Chnrch of Rome, to ex- 
coinninnicate him from the communion of the JaithAiL 
The affair only served to cscite the laughter of tiie 
pnblia in general, at the expense of the ovcr-zeuloos 
bishop ; though there were not wanting " grave lireta 
III Scotland," who, having observed with vexation the 
coqnettings of the duke with the Episcopalians, and 
mindfttl of the dying words of his great aneestOT, 
conld not look with complacency on the names of ArgyH 
and Episcopacy being associated together, and wwe 
not sorry, therefore, that his advances to that form ol 
religion sbonid bo thus mdeiy repelled. Ever since that 
tinie the duke has attached himself closely I 
Established CImrch of his native conntry. 
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Bnt the time of the date has not been tflken up solely 
witb polemical qnestions. His futher died soon niter he 
came of age ; so that, nnfoilmiately perhaps for him- 
self, he had not an opportnuttj of obtaining a seat in 
the Honse of Commoas, or of acquirbg experience in 
debate in that arena tvhich supplies rougher and more 
efitective practice than tlie House of Lorda can afford. 
He took hh seat in the House of Lords oa bis father's 
death in J 847, and in May of the following year he ■ 
delivered hia firet speech on the motion for the aeeond 
reading of tiie bill for admitting the Jews to Parlisr 
ment His speech made a great impression on 
House, presenting, as it did, a defence of the measure 
on Teligious rather than political gronnda. Be c< 
menced by disclaiming all sympathy with certain iheories 
that had been pnt forth — by none more effectually than 
by Mr Macautay — that Christianity had nothing to do 
with the making of the lark's of a country. He shewed, 
in a strain of clear argument, enforced by an easy-flow- 
ing and natural eloquence, that Cbristianlty lay at the 
root of all that waa jast, and right, and true; and that 
the nation which systematically excluded Christianity 
fi'om its Iflwa must end in speedy ruin. At the 
same time, be conid not agree n'itb the opponents n'. 
the measnrc, that Christianity consisted in a mere set 
of forms and symbols, compliance with which should 
aecnre, and refusal exclude, admission to the legisla- 
ture. On the contrary, he maintained that Christianity 
would he beat manifested by abolishing all invidious 
distinctions which excluded any citizens from obtaining 
the offices and distinctions of the state, and ty main- 
taining the right of the constituencies of the empire to 
their free choice of whatever representatives they pleaded 
to select The -^eech was received with gi'eat favoof -l 
in the House, and the duke was at once hailed as one i 
of the most promising oniaments of which the senate | 
could bo ist B j\ mg thus taifcn his place as a speaker, 
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he was not alow to follow up the impression he had 
made. He spoke freqaentiy on varions occasions, but 
chiefly on tboae connected with Scottish snlyectB. 
Thongh he nsnally sat on the opposition benches while 
the ministry of liOrd John Russell was in office, yet 
his speeches and his votes were almost nniformly given 
in faTOnrof tbeirpolicy. To the subject of free-trade he 
always gave a consistent and an enlightened support 
The stniggle was over, indeed, and the victory was 
won, before he had an opportunity of mixing In the 
Btrife ; but from his eai'llest appearance in the Eoose 
of Lords he took every opportunity for expressing his 
adherence to tbe commercial policy adopted by Sir 
Robert Peel. The question of admittuig foreign sugar 
found in him a warm supporter. And when, in 1849, 
an amendment to the address was mored by the Earl 
of Derby, on the gronnd of the sufferings which tlia 
agricultural interests were at that time called to endnre, 1 
the duke made one of the moat clfective speeches of | 
that debute against the amendment, and shewed, from a ■ 
number of iuatancea which he hud collected, that, as a II 
whole, the operations of free-trade bad not been un- 
favourable to the Scottish farmers ; and that, taken as 
a body, that class had no desire for a reversal of the 
present system. ! 

When the nation waa roused by the Papal aggres- ' 
sion in 1851, the Dnke of Argyll took a prominent 
part in the discussion of the measures which were 
brOQght forward to meet it. It waa from hia place in 
the senate, however, that he combated it, rather than 
th)ra tbe platform of a public meetmg. Indeed, some 
of the moveroenta of the Protestant side were as dis- 
tasteful to him as those of the Pope and Cardinal 
Wiseman. When, for instance, the Bishop of Osford 
snmraoned his clergy, and laid before them a prot<!st 
agaihst the Papal nsurpation, couched in a style wliich 
savoured rather of the pretensions of a rival Pope than 




of a Protestant prelate, the Dute of Argyll p 
a. letter addressed to him, rebakiug the arn^imee o 
hid assnmptions, and pointing out the iQconaistency o: 
hia pretensioDS with the tme position of a Protestant 
Church. But when the Ecclesiastical Titles BUI came 
before the Honse of Lorda, to the summer of that year, 
he gave his warm support to tlie measure, and shewed, 
in a speech of great power, how the bull of the Pope 
trenched upon the independence of the cotmtry, and 
how resistance to these arrogant decrees of a foreign 
power was in no way inconsistent with a foil regard for 
the principles of civil and religions liberty. 

During the short-liyed administration of the Earl of 
Derby, the Dnke of Argyll went into opposition, but 
circumstances did not call apon him to take any pro- 
minent part, TFhen Lord ATierdeen received a call 
from Her Majeaty to form a ministry, he at once offered 
the Duke of Argyll the appomtmeut of Lord Privy Seal, 
au appointment whicli was a remarkable testimony to 
the impression his talents had made upon his contem- 
poraries ; for it is to be noticed that the doke had ] 
never attached himself to either of the great parties, i 
but had maintained throughout his career a, perfectly ] 
independent course. 

The scientific acquirements of the duke must not be ] 
omittjrf. He has devoted a large share of his time to I 
the study of practical geology, and with considerable I 
success. When the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science was last at Edinburgh, he read a paper 
on the subject which excited great attention in that 
learned body, and it is understood that he has himself 
made discoveries of some valuable minerals on his 
own extensive but rocky domatoa. His literary taste 
is also, as shewn in his works, fine and classical, and 
shewing a sympathy with excellence in every depart- 
ment of litcratru'e. Tn the character] stica which s 
honourably distinguish the men of rank of the present , 
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day — that of giving lectures to the working classes — 
the Dnke of Argyll has not been backward, 
spring of 1852 he delivered a lectare to the members of 
< tiie Atheni£iim Institute at Glasgow, on " The Importance 
of Literature to Men of Business," in wLicbbe contro- 
verted at some length au nnfortcnate dictum of Hr 
Cobden, that the reading of a newspaper now-a-days 
vras as good mental discipline as the pemaal of all tba 
works of Tbucydides. On a later occasion in the same 
year, he took a leading port in a public meeting which 

& held at Edinburgh for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working classes, and in his epeech he 
shewed, not only the wisest insight into the condition of 
those classes, but a full appreciation of many of the dif- 
ficulties with which they have to stra^le. 

As a politician, the Dnke of Argyll has been among 
the first to take np a position in which we may reason- 
ably suppose he will yet have many foUowers — we mean 
the combination of strong religions feelings with a fuD. 
recognition of the principles of religions liberty. Most 
liberal politicians, "whatever theu- own personal religions 
sentiments may be, have argued the question of religions 
liberty as a political cue — ^have dwelt on the right 
of all citizens to share in tbc honours aa in the 
duties of the state, and have put religion on one 
eide, as having nothing to do with the matter. Uany 
religions men of great worth have, on the other hand, 
made their own religioos views a reason for refiising 
equal rights and privileges to persons who have differed 
from themselves. It remained for the duke to shew — 
and he has hitherto done it with great power — that the 
spirit of religion iledf is averse to all measures of 
exclusion on account of dificrence of opinion ; that 
Christianity involves in it the highest idea of justice, 
and is therefore opposed to all measures of civil dts- 
ahilities or penalties for religious opinions ; bnt while 
al! sects are entitled to justice, they are entitled U 
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no more. Hence his opposition to the Papal aggres- 
sion, when Lord Aberdeen and others were inclined to 
allow that act of a foreign prince to pass without re- 
monstrance. In these times, when questions partakins^ 
of a partly religions and political character are likely 
to come frequently before the legislature, it is of some 
importance to the nation that it possesses in the Duke 
of Argyll a statesman who has so thoroughly studied 
and so completely mastered those deeply interesting 
questions. 

It renuuns only to add, that the Duke of Argyll 
married, in 1844, the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland, by whom he has several children. 



SIR CHARLES WOOD. 



The present President of the Board of Control is tbo 
llitrd baronet of his family, tbe title having beeu granted 
to an nncle of his fatlier in 1784, with remainder 
to the heirs-mole of hia brother, in right of which tbe 
present baronet enjojs the title. He is of a Yorkshire 
familj, and his seat is at Hickleton Hall, near Don- 
Sir Charles Wood was bom in the year 1800, and is 
conseqnently now in his fifty-third year. He was first 
retomed for the Lincolnshire borongh of Great Orimsby 
in 1826, on the Whig interest. In 1831 he lost that 
seat, bnt found another at ffareham in Dorsetshire ; 
when tbe franchise was conferred on the new borough 
of Halifex by the Reform Bill, he offered himself as a 
candidate there, was accepted, and has managed (o re- 
tain tbe confidence of his constitnents ever since. 

In 1829 he mfjried Mary, the ninth child of the late 
and sister of the present Garl Grey. To this alliance 
may be traced mncb of the advancement he has since 
attained, as well as the conrse which he has taken in 
his political career. His first introduction to official 
life was in 1830, when his father-in-law, on accepting 
the office of prime minister, appointed him to be bis 
private secretary. In 1832, on the occurrence of a 
vacancy, he was appomted one of the secretaries to the 
Treasm-y, and held that situation till the Whigs went 
ont of office in 1834. On their restoration, he waspro' 
moted to the more important DOst of Secretarv to tlw 
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Admiralty, and held it for fonr years. While in this 
position, liie important dnty devolved npon him of 
moving, explaining, and defending the estimates for 
the navy in the Honse of Commons, as the first 
Lord of the Admiralty was daring the whole of his 
official career a member of the House of Lords. His 
condact while in that office gave general satis&ction ; 
his verbal expositions of the state of the navy were not 
perhaps very clear, bat his accounts were arranged in a 
Incid and methodical manner, and the reforms whidi, 
from time to time, he effected in that department, shewed 
that he possessed considerable administrative skUL It 
was, therefore, to the surprise of many persons when, 
in 1839, Sir Charles, following the lead of his brother- 
in-law, Lord Howick, who at that time held the office 
of Secretary at War, resigned his appointment, and left 
the Whig ministry. 

There was no particolar qoarrel that led to this re- 
signation. It was the last of a series of defections that 
had been taking place among the friends and sopporten 
of the Mdboame cabinet from the first formation to 
that time. The alliance or quasi nakm that had taken 
place between the Government and Mr O^Connell — then 
in the height of his popularity in Ireland, while be was 
in the same degree disliked in this country — bad offended 
Bttay stneere Whigs ; and one and another of them 
dn^qied off from the ranks of the ministerial sup portqs, 
and apfHToached, with more or less of relactaaee, to the 
faaks of tiie Oonserratives, then rapidly forming Into 
a eonpact body under the influence of Sir Robert FeeL 
Tbe catastrophe to be eiqiected from this state of things 
had issued in the coorw of the preceding session, when 
the ministry, beaten in an attempt to saqiend the con- 
Btitotion of Jamaica, in consequence of the asseml^ ol 
that island having in an obstinate fit stopped the Bap- 
pUes, resigned oflioe, bat w&re reeaOed a few days afto*- 
waids^ m ooneeouence oi Sir Robert Peel refusing to 
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au^ept the ndinmistration unlosa be were allowed to 
displace the ladies of the bed-chamber, which Her 
Majesty was at that time nnwilliiig to agree to. The 
Whigs, therefore, returned to power, and it became a 
question among tbem what etepa should be tobeD to n- 
crnit tbeir fast thinning ranks. Lord Howick with Sir 
Charles Wood was in farour of maMng an attempt to 
rocali the deserters, by the amiooncement of a polio; 
which, while it promised a vigorous course of aoclal and 
administrative refonu, refused to revise the representa- 
tion, or to attempt organic changes. The decision of 
the cabinet was the other way, that a closer alliance 
Ehonld be formed with the more advanced ot the liberal 
party. Lord Howick finding his advice thus rt^ected, 
retired from the miuistiy, followed by Sir Charles. The 
wits of the day, ever ready to find matter for ludicroos 
associations in the movements of Gtatcsmen, compared 
Lord Howick, on this occasion, to Bobioson Crusoe, 
followed in every step he took by Sir Charles Wood aa 
hia faithful Man Friday. 

It was asnoanced by the relatives, that their retiring 
from office would not intiemipt their friendly relations 
with then: former colleagues, and that they would etill 
continue to support their general policy. The promlu 
was made good soon afterwards, on a motion of want 
of confidence in the ministry, which was made in 184l>i 
when Sir Charles Wood and Lord Howick both eup* 
ported the ministry, and the motion was defeated. Bnt 
it was hardly to be e pected that such a state of Aings 
would long continue. Soon afterward^ a qneatioD 
arose for the amendment of the Irish system of r^i»- 
tration, which had fallen into a stat« that was disgracer 
fhl to the conntrr, Tlie Govemmeut brought in one 
measure of reform — Lord Stanley bronght in anotho't 
which was in 3, high degree distasteful to the Inob 
representativea in Pai'llament. He pressed it, however, 
and Sir Charles Wood and Lord Howick, by their 
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TacCIating conduct on the qneation, supporting now , 
this aide, and now that, did mnch to complicate the 
rdations of parties, and to facilitate the return of the 
Conaervatives to power. It la a strong evidence of the 
ranconr of partj animosity at that time, that the Irish 
registration, which was then denonnced aa a disgrace 
to the connCr^ that allowed it to esiat for a sbglo day, 
waa nevertheless left in its objectionable state, each party 
finding that it was unable to cany its meaanre in oppo- 
sition to the otber, was afterwards allowed to remain in 
its wretched condition throngh the whole five years of 
Sir Robert Fed's period of office, with a majority of 
ninety at bis back, and was not finally pat on a satisfac- 
tory footing till Lord John Snssell's retam to power. 

During the period of Sir Robert Peel'a ministry, Sir 
Cbarles Wood continaed in a state of comparative quiet. 
Hia brother-in-law was removed to the House of Lords, 
and Sir Charles himself gradaally drew nearer to the party 
from whom he had before Beparated, till all traces of dia- 
Bgreement having ever existed between them were re- 
moved. Thiawas manifested when, attheendof 1845, 
Sn- Robert Feel resigned office, in order to allow the 
Liberal party to carry the repeal of the Com Laws, 
which he and they were now agreed ongbt to be done. 
At that time, the return of the Whigs to power was 
frustrated, in consequence of Lord Howick, now Earl 
Grey, refusing to join a cabinet in which Lord Palmer- 
flton was Foreign Secretary, while Lord Palmeraton 
himself refused to take any other office. The attempt 
to form a Whig Government failed, therefore, at that 
time ; and to Sir Robert Feel was reserved the lasting 
honour of repealing a system of restrictive laws which 
had formed a source of heartbumiug to the people for 
more tlian a quarter of a century. But though the 
attempt to form a Liberal Government was at that time 
prevented by the opposition of Lord Grey to the arrange- 
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ments proposed, it onght to be noted that Sir Oharles 
Wood no longer actfid in combination with him. Ontii* 
coDtnuy, he caused it to bo intimated, that on this nutter 
he sided with bis party rather than with bia rriation. 

When Lord John Rnsaeli's Government was fonned 
in 1846, Sir Charles Wood was appointed Chancellnr 
of the ExcheqneT. Up to this time he had given some 
attention to qaestions of finance, and he hcid aciiniied 
some distinction among the initiated few bj the pan 
he had taken in vanons committees of finance, bnt his 
name was not much before the public in connexion 
with that important department of goTemment, and 
his appointment was therefore regarded with some 
suspicion, some going so &r as to say that Sir Charles 
was the weakest member of the Russell cabinet. 
Apparently these censnres were justified by the fre- 
quent changes which took place in the financial 
schemes which from year to year Sir Charles bronght 
before the House. But now that some time ) 
elapsed since the criticism on bis bndgets, and the 
whole of his plans lie before us for a calm judgment, it 
would seem that the right honourable baronet deserved 
more credit for Iiis skill as a financier than he has ever 
yet received credit for. He certainly had to contend 
with unexampled difficulties. Scarcely was h 
ill office when the Irish famine rose to such a hei^t u 
to baffle all ordinary means of meeting the calamities, 
and Sir Chai-les was obliged to add ten millions to the 
debt of the country In order to keep millions irom 
actual staiTation. The negotiations which issued In 
borrowing this sum were the least of his difficuldes. 
There was the machinery to be created for its distribu- 
tion, which required to be arranged in »uch a way that 
the money so provided should actually go to the rdief 
of the people, and not by a series of manoanvrcs bo 
ebbed into the pockets of the Irish landlords. 
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these Btepa were M be taken on the instant, for, while 
the Government deliberated, the people were starving. 
Scarcely had this appalling difficulty been surmounted, 
when the stagnation of trade and the general want of 
confidence in mercantile solvency — generated very much 
by the reckless manner in which railways had been 
pushed on towards completion, absorbing more capital 
than the business of the country could spai'C — produced 
their natural consequence, and created panic on the stock 
exchange. So scarce did money become, or rather so 
reluctant were its holders to part with it, that the 
most undoubted securities failed to procure it. The 
rate of discount rose to an enormous height, and even 
at these terras money was acarcoly to be had, while the 
Bank of England was restrained by its charter from 
issuing bank notes beyond the amount of bullion which 
was in its coffere, a limit which the number of notea 
then in circulation was rapidly approaching. This 
restriction on the Bank's issues was one of the provi- 
sions of the celebrated cnrrcni^ measure of Sir Robert 
Feel; as sach it had gained the assent of the great 
m^rtty of capitalists and financiers, and, among 
Others, of Sir Charles Wood himself; but, in the emer- 
gency which was then at hand, it began to be felt that 
there was no rule without an exception, and that the 
then existing monetary crisis demanded extraordinary 
measures. To add to the ditBcnlties of the occasion, 
the panic occurred in the auturon of 18i7, whea the 
Parliament was not sitting ; the ministers were there- 
ftro compelled to act on their own responsibility. 
Lord John Roifell and Sir Chailea Wood, accordingly, 
after consulting with the authorities at the Bank, 
authorised that body to toko a step which would 
violate the law, that is to say, they wore permitted to 
issue notes to a ccrtam amount beyond the amount of 
ballioD in their coffers, on the understanding that all 
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advanceE made to merchants by snch means should be 
charged et tlie rate of eight per cent. — ^half the profits 
go to the Government. The complete snccesa of 
this stroke of policy was ehevm in the fnct that the 
breach of the currency law, which the Government 
letter authorised, was never required. The mere pro- 
mulgation of the notice that the Bank of England was 
permitted, and was prepared to act on the pennisBion, 
to advance money, restored confidence at once; private 
partiefl who had been keeping their capital hoarded up 
now came freely into the market, the rate of (liscoauC 
fell to its natural state, and confidence waa restored 
And all this without the Bank of England having 
t)een required to advance a single note beyond what 
" Peel's Act" permitted it to do; so that when the 
Parliament met in 1848, the Government were enabled 
to announce that, though they had contemplated and 
authorised a yiolation of the law, and were prepared to 
Bsk Parliament for a bill of indemnity, yet that, aa in 
point of fact no violation of the law had taken place, 
they had nothing to explain or to justify, and they had 
no bill of indemnity to ask for. And eo obvionaly 
judicious had the measure been in its principle and hi 
its consequoncea, that there was not a single member 
of Parliament wlio presomcd to censnre the course the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken. 

BdC 1848 brought difficnities of its own. The panic 
of the previons year, the stagnation in trade, now ag- 
gravated by the revolutions which were taking place in 
France and other continenlai conntriea, and the dire 
effecle of the potato failnre, which Btill continned to be 
felt — had caused a gi'cat falling off in the revenue, so 
that the espeuditare was considerably above the income 
of the year. There were two ways of remedying that 
Btate of thinga — one by reducing the espenditure, tlie 
other by increasing the income. Su* Charles chose the 
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latter, and brought forward his budget for that year 
with a plan which increased the income tax trom three 
to five per cent. But the country waa at that time in 
DO mood to have on increase of taxation ; and a general 
remonstrance against this additional impost waa heard 
from all classes of tlie community. Sir Charles, to use 
bis own language oa applied to Mr D'lsraeli, was wise 
enongh to talie back his budget ; and the coontiynas 
tranqnillised by tlie announcement that, by a rigid 
revision of all the dUferent items of expenditure, a suf- 
ficient som would be saved to render an increase of 
taxation unnecessary. This involved the abandonment 
of a scheme which baa since been carried out, theresto- 
ration of the old militia force of the country, a measure 
which several Govemmeuts tried in vain, till Lord 
Derby's Government seemed expressly called in to per- 
form the work. In the year 1819, the same system ot 
economy was practised, and as the series of unfortunate 
circnm stances seemed now to be exhausted, and the 
nation to reap the benefit of the free-trade measures 
which had been passed, the revenue began to oveilop 
the expenditure, and, for tbe first time in bis term of 
office, the chancellor was in possession of a snrptas. 
This was still mora decided in the following ycai', when 
the balance in tbe national exchequer was upwards of 
two millions sterling. Here, then, was an opportunity 
fiir the reduction of taxation ; and out of the claims 
which the different interests in the country presented 
for a remission of burdens, all of then greatly clamor- 
oaa for relief. Sir Charles selected two taxes, which, 
in his opinion, bore hai'dly upon the springs of trada 
and industry, — tbe one was the duty on briclcs, the 
other the duty on stamp receipts. The first was to be 
wholly abolished, the other to be greatly redooed. 
There was no opposition made to the removal of the 
brick duty ; but the modification of the stamp duties 
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gsve rf« to loDf , tedkme, snd hmabig debatti, fa 
vbidi tlie incooreiuniM to « minUliT ariang 6tn tiw 
want of & good workiog najorilj ns slniiiglT' ntfai- 
fested. A demand wu nude fbr a fimber rednctiaD of 
thme doties than Sir Chariw dedared Ilie rev^mie coold 
■pare ; bat the oppositiiw was too poircrfnl for bim; 
tbe budget was, as it were, xaktn out of liis bandi, 
altered and modified at pleasure, and tbe Cbancellaf 
of Ihe Escheqaer redaced to tbe bmniliatifHi of aec^- 
ing hia own measures tiQtn bis opponents, gmtl; 
changed, tn hia opinion, for ^e worse, and yet (^ allow- 
ing it to paea with thefie alterations. It must be added, 
that time bas shewn (he Hoose of Commons took a 
more correct view of the question tban the minister; do 
public inconvenience has arisen from the low rates fixed 
for these stamps — the rerenae derired from them is hit 
approaching tbe point at which it stood before tbe 
reduction — while the benefit to the commercjal part of 
the commanltj bas never been gainsaid. 

A Btill more important step was taken in 1850. Hie 
proBperooa state of tbe revenae stiU continued — the 
economical management of tbe yarions national esta- 
tiUahmcnts was still unimpaired — snd the consequence 
was another aurplna of income over expoaditnre, and 
another call for deliberation as to wbicli of the taxes 
was most oppressive, and most required revision. Bat 
at this time the temper of the country hardly allewed 
room for deliberation. There was one tax which was 
specially obnoxious to the middle classes of the oom- 
mnntty. The window tax was almost the only one of 
thoite assessed taxes which, having been laid on by Pht 
daring the war, had up to this time escaped repeal, 
thongli not without remonstrance. For years the In- 
liabitants of several large towns, where the tax em* 
braced larger numbers than In the country districts, bad 
remonstrated against the contimunce of this impost 
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The raetropoliian districts took the leed in the agitation, 
and every year a motion was made for the removal of 
the impost. Hitherto the flnance minister had Bteadily 
resisted the repeal ; having little to say in favour of the 
tax, however, except that the reveane was not in a 
condition to bear the loss of apwavds of a miUion a 
year. But now that the rcvenae shewed such decided 
eigna of elasticity, the clamoora of the towns and the 
remonstrances of those members who formed the strong- 
est snpporters of the Qovemment', could no longer be 
put off, and the Ghnncollor of the Exchequer was com- 
pelled to take their demands into consideration. Even, 
then, the whole amount of the tax could not be spared ; 
but Sir Charles Wood proposed to make np the differ- 
ence by the imposition of a house tax, which all writers 
on finance agreed was a tax ns much consistent with 
justice as the mere assessment on the namber of win- 
dows contained in a honse was arbitrary and ineqoit- 
ablo. The chancellor proposed, therefore, that the 
window tax shonld be altogether repealed, and that, in 
its place, there should be levied a house tax, consisting 
of one shilling per pound on the rent of shops, and one 
shilling and sixpence on the rent of dwelling-honses. 
Bnt here, again, the opposition in the Honse of Commons 
interfered, and the public reaped the benefit. The 
metropolitan districts, indeed, held meetings and passed 
resolntiona that no settlement of the question could 
aatisfactory which snbstitnted one tax for another ; 1 
when the terms of the aiibstltntiou were made known, 
little more was heard of opposition from this sonrce, 
strong opposition was mastered, however, against tliBJ 
rate of taxes for the new honse duty ; and, after a coit- 
siderable straggle, the chancellor was once more com- 
pelled to Burrender his plans and yield to a reduction in 
the rates, which were finally fixed at one shilling for 
-dwelling- houses, and nlnepence for shops. This settle- 
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ni-nt ^ve general tatisTaction, and o 

tttioD, which osed to be felt as an annaal giitvaaee in 

largo towns, bas been taken away. 

Tliis operation dosed Sir Charles Wood's finudol 
achievements, among which we have not mentiooeddie 
reduction of the sngar dnties, becao^e to that redactioD 
the ministrj stood pledged tiefore they came into office. 
It woB upon the qnestion of reducing the dntiea od 
forei^ sugar that Lord John Bnseell went out in 1841 ; 
it waa, therefore, catnrallj the first raeasiire he iiadw- 
took when he returned to power in 1846 ; and bo mai^ 
was his mind made np on this point, that, wi^ont 
ivaiting for the leisure of a, recess, and within a very 
few weeks of taking oCBce, Lord Jolin BnsBell bron^t 
forward his measure. Still it mnst not be forgotten 
that the plan of reduction, which was to operate gradu- 
ally, the duty falling a, few shillings every year for the 
enbseqaent Ave years, reqnired very complicated details, 
bii«cd upon elaborate colcalatioiiB ; and these detuls 
and calculations all fell to the share of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. So was it in the following year, when 
the distress of the West Indian phintera rose to snch a 
height that the Government was relactantly compelled 
for a time to suspend the operation of the annoal fall 
of the duty on foreign sugar, and to spread the rednc- 
tion over a longer term of years ; the change imposed 
upou the finance minister a vast amount of labour, 
arising ont of the complication of details, which circnm- 
slancea rendered necessary. That labour was well be- 
stowed, however; the redactions, though complained of 
at the time as worthless, were found to answer their 
purpose ; the blessing of cheap sugar was preserved to 
tlio commonity, and it is now admitted on all hands that 
the West Indians have not suffered by the dianget 

In 1852, Sir Charles Wood retired from office with 
bis paity, and dmiug the remainder of that session ha 
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took little part in the (liscnsaioas. When Mr D'IsraeU I 
brought foFH'ard his budget at the close of that year, \ 
it was unsparingly aaaailed by many opi>onents — by 
none wore than by Sir Charles Wood, who went through 
all the items contained in it, shewing up their weak 
parts, and mercilessly lushing the defects of the whole 
acheme. And upon none did Mi" D'lsraeli more fiercely 
retort than upon his predecessor, whose budgets, it 
nmst be owned, bad not been fortunate in securing, in 
all their details, the approbation of the House of Com- ■ 
mons. So far did ho proceed in this retaliation — so ■ 
personal did ho become — tbat on tbo following evening, I 
when announcing his resignation of office, he made R f 
Yolnutary apology for any harshness which the heat of 
debate might have betrayed him into on the previous 
evening. Tlie apology was accepted in the same grace- 
ful spirit that it was tendered, and so the matter 
dropped. When the ministry of Lord Aberdeen was J 
formed. Sir Charles accepted the post of President of' I 
the Board of Control, and the important task now de- I 
volves on him of devising a scheme fbr the ftitoro I 
government of India. fl 

Sir Charles Wood is always listened to with great I 
attention in the Ilouse. This docs not arise from any % 
graces of oratory, in which respect nature has been 
rather niggardly to him. His elocution is not grace- 
ful — his method is not clear — hia voice is not good. 
He evidently comprehends a subject in his own mind 
better than he can explaiii it to others, and hence arises 
a repetition and redundance of remarks that otiscure 
the subject they were meant to illuBtrate. But those 
whowiU take the trouble to bear with these defects are 
often repaid by the breadth and comprehensiveness of 
his views, the perfect mastery of his subject which he 
has evidently obtained, and a felicitous knack he has of 
rating his sabject by an analogy which at onca 
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Strikes by its justness, and amnses by its homeliness. 
In this respect, though in few others, he resembles Mr 
Cobden. He has neither his fluency of speech, his 
short, nervous, idiomatic phrases, nor that marvellous 
grasp of his subject which the Anti-Com-Law lead^ 
possesses ; but, like him, he delights in finding illustra- 
tions and analogies on subjects that are drawn from 
common life, and which, therefore, come home to the 
feelings of every one of his audience. 



THE END* 
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<e, fMlsap fivo, with Qno En^avln^j li'ciia doBlspi 
ke3>.ed. Cloth eitia, jfllt, [irlce Si. Uonoo cleKSDI 



jHE ri 



i PROGRESS. Fool 



FIRESIDE LIBRARY OF TALES. Ac. 
HISS H'INIOSH'G WORKS, 

CONQDEST AND SELF-CONQUEST ; on, WHICn MAKES TflE 
UEROr FdoIhsp Std, dolli, pti« 3>. Ckitb eitn, i^lt leiTii, 
la, ti, UoroMo elegouti tt. 

PEAIfiE AND PRISCIPLK; OR, FOR WHAT SHALL 1 LIVT,I 
FDOIwap Bm. rlulb. prlCB 3% ClQIh eiln, Eilt Iutm, 3>. ti. 
Morecni elegut, f. 

GBAGB ELLlOTTj OB, TO 3FEM Atn> TO BE. Fooliap Sio. 
dDlh, jirico !>■ Cbtli ul», gUt luva, 39. U. Uurocco 

HE DOHALDSONi ««. 

;lnlh, priw III Clotli IS 



TALES FOn ALL SEASONS By F.bbi FnBBtuiiK. Foolwip 
Bi'o, cloth, price !l Clotli eitn, £Ut luTei, 31. »d. Uoracco 

» KNA LEE. FdoImbp Bto, dnlh, prlcB U. Clolh eilri, gUt 

HOME SCEKES AND LtSSUNS IH LIFE, by Ihs auUior of Anns 
Lib. FiwlKap Svo, doUi, price 'ii. Clolh eitlA, gUt leuvel, 
UBA Moracca elogant. fii 



Price One S 

Glkanikgs OK SA' 
pri^^e la. Od. Oilt 
LIVES UF ILLUSTRIOUS HEN. FoolicapBTD, doth, price una. 
GiUleiTe^ 'is. 
TALES FOR ALL BEADERfl FDOkeup Bto, oloth, price 1& 60. 
out luTO, Za. 
STORIES FItOU CHURCH HISTORT. Faolicap Svo, dolh, priH 
la, Od. GUt loavea, Ji. 

3E. Fooltcap 8to. cluUt, 
li. «d. GUt luTisa. la. 



IF 

^^T OABIRE 

P aBAinTn:u.T 



-» 



OilllirET EDITIONS OF THE POETS, 



T". 



POCTICAI. WOBKS OFTHOHASCAHFBEU, 
le Flumm of H«p& GmtrvAt of Vjomlng. ftad 



' 8I»I Eii(muiKi. ISmci, doth, iilee M. Si 



r 

M« 


EIXTtnel ISmo, doth, prtH 1ft «a. CJoOl eUTI, gUi lemos, M. 




BDOKS FOR THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


fPHE CHRISTIAN msSIOSABT—lDCidentj In Iha I, 
i Rct. Dr. JMam, JllHlomnr m Bnnn.h. FoolfMp 
tn ClDth Bstn, gilt leare^ Si Morocco elcEvt. '''i M. 


vo, piioe 


T ITK 0? SARAH B. JunSOS. By F.mi Fosmtik. 
1j BrapnceH. CJMhomra.elltlM'M.Si. McFTOccoelegB 


FdoIkhp 
nt, es. M. 


rpHE TOUSa LADT'S COHPAKIOS. By the Re*. Hol 
1 Fooliup 8<o. price 39. Clotli citni, eUUu'hi, ». 

•ItXKlt, 111 M. 


r^ 


T 


IE BAND OF COD W HISTORY, Bf fhe Rpv Hot 
F<H>)iiup B<o.c]<ilh. priced Cloth citra, s<l[ tssTcs, 


U. Mo- 



iJ MBp Bvo, doih, price Sv ClolhBilra,gntleaiies,Ss. Unrocn 
■noOATSKTS QOUJEV TBEASDRT. Foolimpero, eloth, pilM 



H- 




T. NEL80H Ain> BOirS, LONDOH AND EDIHBUBOH. 




HEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

npHE ISLAND HOME; or, THE YOUNG CASTAWAYa By Chris- 
-■- TOPHBB RoMAUKT, EsQ. Beautifollj IlloBtrated. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth, price 8& 6d. Cloth, ex^ gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. Morocco 
extra, richly gilt, 7sl 6d. 

piCTURES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. Beautlftdly Dlu*- 
-^ frated. Foolscap Svo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt leaves^ 
48. 6d. Morocco extra, richly gilt, 7s. 6d. 



THE ROTAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, 

Price Two Sbllllnsa and Slxpenoe eaeb. 

BFLENDIDLT ILLUSTBATBD. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With Eight Engnvings from 
Designs by Dickxs, Gilbbst^ &c 

ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Eight SngntT^ 
ings from Designs by Gilbkbt. 

THE HAPPY HOLIDAYS. With Eight Engravings from DesigAv 
by B. FosTBR. 

HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Eight Engrav- 
ings from Designs by Gilbkrt and Fostbb. 

The abovo4 volumes of the "Dlastrated Royal Javenile Ubrary" 
are also kept in Cloth extra, gilt, price 8a eaetk And q»lei»- 
didly bound in Morocco, price 6s. 6d. each. 




Price Two SUUlnffs Eacb. 

THE CORONAL. Tales and Pendllngs. By Mk& L. A Sioohjbnkt. 
18mo., doth, gilt leaves, pvkse 2iL Cloth eaUra, richly glK, 
2s. 6d. Morocco elegant, 58. 

rPHE MAYFLOWER: Tales and PeodUnga by HabbiKt Bbbcbbb. 
-<- 18ma, doth, gilt leaves, price 2iL Cloth extra» richly gUt, 2s. 6df 
Morocco elegant, 6s. 

THE GEM ; or, FIRESIDE TALES. With fine Illaminated frontis- 
piece, 18ma, doth, price 2s. Cloth extra, richly gilt, 2& 6d. 
Morocco elegant, 58. 

CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS^ Br Mbs. Anna Baohb. ISmo, doth, 
with fine Illnminated Frontlspieoe, price ia. Cloth extra, rfdily 
gilt, 28. 6d. Morocco elegant, 5s. 






T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND BDINBUBOH. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, &e. 

Foolscap 8VO. Piioe 38. 6d. clotb, exxra^ rlclily 
gut, Morocco, elegant, 78. 

WATSIDE FLOWERSu Tales and Pendlings by Fannt Fobkstkb 
(Mr& Judson.) Foolscap 8vo. With two beautifal Ulumi- 
nated Plate& 



THE SOUVENIR. A Gift for all Seasons. Containing Tales, 
Poetry, and Mosia With two beantifdl illuminated PUtea 

THE KEEPSAKE: A Fireside Companion of Tales, Sketches, and 
Poetry. With two beantifiil iUominated Plates. 

EVENINGS AT DERLET MANOR. PencUhigs and Sketches of 
the English Poets, and their Fayoorite Scene& 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY GENIUS, AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. With Engravings. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. By D. Wilson, Esq., F.aA^ Scot With 
Engravings, foolscap 8vo. 

MEMORIALS OF THE DAWN OF THE REFORMATION IN 
EUROPE. With Engravhigs, foolscap 8va 

FRANCE AND HER REUGIOUS HISTORY. With Sketches of 
her Martyrs and Refbrmem Foolscap 8va 

SCENES OF MODERN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURK With 
Engravings. Foolscap 8va 

pERILS AND ADVENTURES ON THE DEEP. With En- 
-■- gravings. 

THE GIFT BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG LADIE& By 
Miss Kehdbigk and M£& Mabia L. Child. With Engravings. 

SCENES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
With Engravings. 

INCIDENTS OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. With Engrar- 
ings. 
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LIST OF BOOM at 3b. OIL. and Horocoo n. 


■ 


CTORIES FROM EUROPEAN HISTORY, with EngraTljigi. 




■ 






■ 


VATUBAL HISTOKT OF BEiSTS, BIRDS, FISHES, As. Wilb 




■ 


CLTJAH TKR TISHBITE, New md eleg«Dt l>aie=n. With Eil 




■ 


■PLISHA. By KainiJi.RiiBa. With PrcfBce Hy B«v. E. Bickie- 




1 


A WiUj DoilxMby GiLBiuT. 




BOOKS FOR THE V0UN8, 




SplendUlT niuBtrated. 




1 


PtOEIES FROM SWITZEIlLiSD AND THE TTROL-Inclllmta 
01 History, Adventure, snS Travul. FoqlKBp Sto, dMh. prtoo 
ilL.{± Eli™gill,4». 




■ 


A FoolKap 870, oloth, prtoa 8a. Sd. Eilra gllt,ta. 




■ 


IIAORICE GRAY AND OTHER: STORIES. A Book lor Boyi 
ill Foolwap Sto. olotb. priise 31. Bd. Cloth extra, gUt leiia. it «d. 




■- 


i MT BOSK AND OTHER STOHIES. A Book Mr Girls Foolaap 
A Bvn, dolh, (a. Ed. Cloth Bitru. eUtlenvH, Is. cd. 


1 


F 


riRACB HOWARD: a T:.la. Fool«.p s™. dom, Ba. «a. Olotll 
VJ eitrB,gUllaa™HB.6d. 


1 


f 


TIVE3 AND VOYAGES 0? DBAKE. CAVENDISH AHP 
^ DAUFIER: InoludfnR o ViDwof the HUtoiy oltlie BoccuiiKn. 

gilt, ai 6d. 

ISE Ml 


j 


^ 
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T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND BDINBUBaH. 




BOOKS OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &a. 

Royal 32mo» cloth, prtoe Is. 3d. Clotb glltg U. 6d. 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS: A NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERT 
AND ADVENTURE. Royal 83ino, doth, price 1& 8d. doth 
gilt, 1& 6d. 

THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC By Chbstbb. Royal 
82mo, doth, price 1b. 8d. Cloth gilt, U 6cL 

WATTS' SCRIPTURE HISTORY, complete Royal 82mo^ doth, 
price 1& 8d. Cloth gUt, la. 6cL 

THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. Royal 82mo, cloth, price la. 8d. 
Cloth gilt, U 6d. 

THE GIRL'S BOOK. By Mr& SioocBifRT. Royal d2nio, doth, 
price 1& 8d. Cloth gilt, 1& 6d. 

THE BOY'S BOOK. By Mb& Siooubhst, Royal 82mo, doth, price 
1& 8(L Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With Sted Portrait Royal 
82mo, doth, price In 3d. Cloth gilt, 1& 6d. 

STEPHEN'S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAIO). Royal 82mo, 
doth, price la. 8d. Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. Royal 82mo, oloth, price 
l&Sd. aoth gilt, 1& Cd. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE ANEC- 
DOTE. Royal 82mo, doth, price 1& 8d. Cloth gilt, la. 6d. 

EVENINGS AT HOME. Royal 82mo, doth, price In Sd. OoHl 
gUt, l8.6d. 

CURIOSITIES AND WONDERS OF NATURE AND ART. Royal 
82mo, doth, price 1b. Sd. Cloth gilt, In, 6d. 

DVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Royal Staio, dotb, 
price 1& 8d. Cloth gilt, In 6d. 

HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND HERTON. Royal Mmo, doth, 
price iB. 8d. Cloth gilt, In 6d. 

FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS Royal 82mo, dofh, price In 8d. 
Cloth gflt. In 6d. 

KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS With Life by Soumr. 
Royal 32mo, doth, price In 3d. Cloth gilt In 6d. 

CHEEVER'S HEHORLALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAir. 
Royal 32mo, doth, price In 3d. Cloth gOt, In 6d. 

LIFE OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. Royal 32mo, doth, price, In 3d. 
Cloth gilt. In 6d. 



A 




d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL BIOGRAPHY, POETRy, &c. 

THEWUALB AND ITS CAPTORS. Bf CsEnu. ISmo. cloUi, 
price iLGd. Clolh eim. gUt, 3>. 
BIOGRAPHI OF SELF-TAUGHT UEN. ISmo, clotb, price 111 Cd. 
Clulli sunv, sUt, Ul 

PICTURES FKOM TBE BIBLE. Umo, elntlh pria 



WORLD TO COUB, By Isuo Wai 
:tr«, gill, Hl 

WORKS, *o. 



FT 

fTHE 1 

GOLDSJimrs pi 

TtANOEliS OF THE DF.. 
OCENIS OF TRAVEL 

L' 



IBtno, dolh, lifle* 

10, clolh gUI, irtdk 

iiDD, doth gilt, with menTlngB, 

ADVESTcntE IS CENTSAL 

P FRANCE TO THS 
dotb, price 2l, wlUl 



BOOK OF CROCHET WOKEL Square lamo, doth gilt, prla k ad, 
•nth tllDbtratiau 
ITM SIOOCRNEra POBTICAL WORKS. With Sted rertnU. 
"J- ISmo, cloth gilt, price IS, 
iriLTOH'S POETICAL WDBKS. iDpetU] Sinw, cloth gill; *ia 

:es. ImperUl 33mo. cloth gjlt, wMi 



Ro^al asmo, ctotb gltt, price Is. each. 



FAWCEITS CERIST FRECI- 
tlEMOIltS OF HR3. ROGERS. 

vouMO iLAtra owm book. 

WISTER EVENISa CONVER- 
SATIONS ON THE WORKS 



TOIiD'a TROTH 1 

PLE, AND LECTURES TO 

CHILDREN. 
THE FIRESIDE COUTANION; 

ABqokofTiloi 
.XSOF'S FABLES, UlmtnlBl. 



SODKS FOa THE VOUNB. 

rp&E GREAT SEOHRIi Or, Hoir to tn ilipp;. Neail/ tioucd In 

THE C0USIH3; or, Lois Odb Anolbra. HeUlr bound In doth, 
prlcB la. Clotli Bilro, gUt Icaiai, Ii. M. 
ALLEN LUCAS i or, ToiUhfiil DocinloiL Noatir boimd in cloUi, 
prln In, Claili extra. gUi leaves, la Cd. 
CHARLES LINK; or. Hot to Otwrrs ths Golden Rnle. Neatly 
beimd In dotb, piles la. Clutb sitra, gilt lenvu, Is. od. 
THE GOLDEN RULE ; or. Do to othen u ;r>u venld linrs othm 
dstsyoD. Neatly tuuad In cloili, priu li. Clolb utrn, gill 
leiTO, liL ed. 

IHS BASKET OF FLOWEBS: or, Platy and Tnith TriqaiphBDi. 
VetUy bound In cJalti, price la Clolb uttta, gUt Icaiea, la 6d. 
InTLB ROBINSON OF PAIia; of. The Triooiph of Indoslry. 
Bf Loci LiSOUB. Neatly bonnd in doih. pttta la CloUi 
mira, gill leaTea U fld. 

THE STORY BOOK OF WONDERS TO NATDRB AND AST. 
By Mas. SnmwouD. NeaUy b;;nnd in elotli, pries la Clutb 
Bitra, gUl leares, la «d. 

THE BOT-S OWN BOOK OF STORIES FROM HISTORY. HesUy 
tiDODd in eiolb, price la Cloth eatra, gilt leavoi, U ei. 

T 

OlALES FOR Til 

ANNALS OF Tl 
In cloth, prii 
SCRIPTURE lU 
Neatly tnunrl in doth, pries la. Cloth sitra, glK leavei 

BoTOl 32m«, sUt leftveo, prloo la. 

THE BOY MAKES TI!K MAN. SIoriM UlnotratHs o( Prlndploi 
and CbRract^r- Royal Sioia, gilt leaver price la 



QTORIES 
ft prlcsl 


FOR GlRia 


fithFiou 


3plea.r 


yijajino,gatla..e* 
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STORT BOOK ABOUT BEASTS 


With 




gB,gUlloaye^ 


price U 








■WT own BTORT BOOB 
iU jrathigfc gilt lea'ca, 
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E1IBL£MS AKS FOETRY I 

FLOWEKS 
6PRINQ WILD FUIWEB9. 



PAUL JlND VlllQUHA. AND 

THE EilLKS OF SIBiJRI* 
TBOUSOK'S SEASONS AND 
! CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 
TUE QU£E»'S WAIUl By Iha 



ASLEEP IN JBSns. By Uie 

ELIJAH THE T15HBITE. 
THE OLNET HYiraa 
BOOATSEY'S GOLDEN TEEA- 
BURV. 



THi. HAflP OF JUDAB. 
ANNAI£ OF THE POOR. 
STORIES AND SKETCHES, Bj 

THE STUDENrS GUIDE. 



BOOKS FOR THE Y0UN6 
Square temo, cloth gilt. Piioe Is, 6d. eacb. 

BAIIBAULD'S 5T0KIES AND I ROBINSON CBUSOl 



THE JEWEL GIFT BOOKS. 

32mo, price U. ekoii, clotii Kilt. Clotli ' 
eiEtra, gilt, le. 6d, 

E FAREWELL Glrr, [THE POETRT OF FLUWEB& 

E REKEaBRANCEi:. |liIE SELL'SAKE. 

THE FORGET-llE-NOT. 




T. VXI^OH AND 80H8, liOlTDON AHD EDIVBCBOH. 




HOME UBRARV FOR UHLE READERS. 

Prtoe 6d. eaou, wtth beautiful gilt cover. 



JESSIE GRAHAM; or, Friends 
Dear, bat Troth Dearer. 

BLIND ALICE; or, Do Right, if 
yoa wish to be Happy. 

GRACE AND CLARA; or, Be 
Just as well as Grenerons. 

FLORENCE ARNOTT; or. Is She 
Generous? 

ELLEN LESLIE; or, the Reward 
ofSelf-ControL 

STORIES FOR LITTLE READ- 
ERS. Adorned with Pictures. 
First Series. 

STORIES FOR LITTLE READ- 
ERS. Adorned with Pictures. 
Second Series. 

LOVE TOKEN FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 



A KISS FOR A BLOW: or, Sto- 
ries of Love and Kindness in 
the Tonng. 

LITTLE CLARA. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADE; or. 
The Denham Family. 

SISTER MARY'S STORIED 

STORY OF THE WALTER FA- 
MILY. 

THE MOTHER'S STORY, 4c. 

THE WELL SPENT HOUR. 

HARRY BURNE. 

ELLEN CARROL, 

COUSIN CLARA- 
MARY ROS& 

THE LITTLE POETRY BOOK. 

THE FAITHFUL DOG, 4c. 

THE PLAY HOUR, Ac 



STORIES, &C. FOR THE YOUNG. 

Royal 32mo., Cloth, gilt leaves. Prloe 9d. eacli. 



THE HOME UBRARY. Twen- 
ty-two Vols. See above. 

LIFE OF ALFRED THE 
GREAT. 

FIRESIDE STORIES. 



JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 

THE HOME STORY BOOK. 

TODD'S LECTURES TO CHIL- 
DREN. 



ABBOTT'S WORKS. 

32mo., gilt leaves. Price is. eacli. 



THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
THE CHILD AT HOME. 
THE WAY TO DO GOOD. 
THE FIRESIDE. 



THE MOTHER AT HOME. 
PARENTAL DUTIES. 
THE TEACHER 
EVERY-DAY DUTY. 
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HEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE YDUNB. 


Sabbath Stones for Utue Readeri. 


1 


Tha Atognd BlosKjm. ^ Tbe Wsy to be IU(py. 
Jamea Simpson, fie 1 Story of ThEodoto. 
Anaavnriolyofolhom 




1 


Little Charles | TUo Ktnd UtUe Ber. *o. 
Tlie Broken Flower. Edith eni Chwlffl, ftt 

ArdavKTlelyotolhe™, 

The ChMreo una Iho Dove, i Wbo DirecUonrSlopsI 
Little Frfliitiu.ahliLeller. The Lark'! Non. 
BaQot Boy ind hts Bible, 1 Lacy RoHern 
And n isrlety of oUiera. 




1 


Robert, Harguret, unfl llaila. i Tho HumlnB Walli, Ac 
Robeit EUli Tho Holldey,; or, A Viril H 
Honesty the Beat Policy. 1 Jano Scolt, 
And a variety ol othen. 


.. 


1 


With FronHspieca ind Plctnre Coror. 
Tho Arthnr Family. 1 Mary Evsna. 
The Little FabnlUt* 1 Aift^fl Bomerrilta. 
AndavarietyofotlieiK 

PRtCB FOnilPESCE EACH, 

With Frontispiece aad Beaatlful Gill Coter. 
Sarali and Unra. 1 WiUlsm Bartlelt 
lioae ee^l Loolia EUen Morison. 
Robert uid EtoUy. 1 Alfred SlnKlMon. 
And a variety ofoUiem. 




1 


Helen H.ttrics. | Ellen Hart. 

Tbo Hanflareon FamHy. 1 Helen and Her Cousin. 


» 


JnM Ready, e leriea of boaqlllnl 

PICTURE ItewAHD CARDS, 

Eub (ontalnlng ■ Hymn and a ncBt Engraving. 

fn<x Id., »±. «d.. and td ;er doien. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY UBRARIES 

CECIL H. GREEN LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(415) 723-M93 

All books may be recalled after 7 days 

DATE DUE 
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